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Flow sheet for a 2-drum 4-stage 
sulfite pulp washing installation. 
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DIVISION OF WHITING CORPORATION 
15653 Lothrop Ave. Harvey, lilinois 


Eastern Sales Office and Export Department: 
30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y 4 
in Canada: Whiting Corporation (Conoda) itd. ait em 
47-49 LaPlante Ave., Toronto 2 ah Fire 











Repeated “gauging” is time-consuming ... invites errors, and 
increases costs in the finishing room. 

SEYBOLD has mechanized this tedious job—makes the 
machine do the work, not the operator. Once set, the SPACER 
TRIMMER goes through its routine of cuts automatically, 
tirelessly, quickly and accurately. 

No combinations of settings are too complicated or too 
numerous for this machine. Dozens of settings can be carried; 
each one precise and positive. 

Hours of time and tons of spoiled sheets are saved by this 
SPACER TRIMMER. 


Ask your SEYBOLD representative for details, or write 
Dept. O. 








HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


4510 EAST 71st STREET + DEPT.O - CLEVELAND 5, OHIO. - 








Kimberly-Clark: magazine and book 








In this modern plant at Niagara, Wisconsin, a substantial part of Kimberly-Clark Corporation’s high-quality 
book and magazine paper is being produced. It is the northernmost mill operated by K-C in the United 
States. Machinery and equipment have been kept up-to-date, the latest step being the addition, in 1948, 
of a 246” High Speed Fourdrinier Machine and Super Calender, both by Beloit . . . builders of fine paper- 
making machinery for industry leaders since 1858.— Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


WHEN YOU BUY BELOIT...YOU BUY MORE THAN A MACHINE! BE LOIT 


PAPER MACHINERY 





GIVE YOUR WAX-COATED PRODUCTS 
new ballkance..ew Toughness 
Mt S08 ape 


Already, manufacturers are giving wax-coated products 
better protective qualities . . . longer shelf life. . . 


vow cre wh ALATHON 


CAKE BOARDS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OF 


Try blending microcrystalline or 
paraffin waxes with new Du Pont 
*‘Alathon”’ Polythene Resins and see 
the improvement. Coatings of 
*‘Alathon” and wax have better flex 
life and show lacquer-brilliant fin- 
ishes. They’re tougher, harder, more 
grease- and smear-resistant and far 
less tacky. 

Which means these coatings give 
your paper products extra sales ap- 
peal—longer shelf life, freedom from 
blocking and better all-round pro- 
tective qualities. They catch the 
buyer’s eye quickly and start selling 
right away. 


FOR MANY PAPER PRODUCTS 
Coatings for bread wrappers, cake 
boards, soap wrappers, frozen foods 
wraps of all kinds—these and many 
more are greatly improved with new 
Du Pont “‘Alathon” Polythene Res- 
ins. Print shows up brighter and 
clearer. And the brilliance of the fin- 
ishes far exceeds what you would 
expect from ordinary wax coatings. 


TRADE MARK 


ELIMINATES WAX DEPOSITS 


Blends of ‘“‘Alathon”’ and wax go on 
smoothly —there are no lumps or de- 
posits to stick to the product. And 
‘“Alathon” Polythene Resins make 
it possible for you to use softer waxes 
where you never could before. They 
transform these soft, amorphous 
waxes into tough, flex-resistant, 
glossy coating materials. 


STILL ANOTHER USE 

In addition to using them as wax 
modifiers, you can also coat paper 
with pure “‘Alathon”’ Polythene Res- 
ins. They are water-, chemical- and 
solvent-resistant, low in M. V. T., 
tasteless, odorless and non-toxic. 
Paper coated with “‘Alathon’”’ stands 
up where paper alone fails. 


Write today for free booklet on 
Du Pont“‘Alathon.”’ Filled with facts, sug- 
gested applications and methods of using 
this new paper coating material. Du Pont 
will be glad to work with you on applica- 
tions. 


POLYCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


(Consolidation of the Ammonia and Plastics Departments) 


E. l. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC) 
WILMINGTON 98, DELAWARE 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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DORNBUSCH 


GRAINS 


now available throughout 


the western hemisphere by 


RING 


42 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7e BArclay 7-4070 























CREATORS OF FINE GRAINING PLATES 
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WORLD'S LARGEST 
COLLECTION OF GRAINS 


Internationally famous 
Patterns and Grains available 
from Ringler 


The renowned Dornbusch grain- 
ing plates, preserved during the 
war in a bomb-proof vault, have 
been rediscovered and made 
available throughout the Western 
Hemisphere by F. A. Ringler Co. 
of New York. 
This huge library of Dornbusch 
grains for plate or roller emboss- 
ing now supplements the catalog 
of Ringler high-styled designs— 
providing the Paper and Metal 
Foil Industry with the most ex- 
tensive group of surface textures 
ever assembled. 
All of the 30,000 Dornbusch pat- 
terns for plates will be obtainable 
either as steel or electrosteel 
plates. 
It was also announced that the 
Dornbusch Embossing Machines 
would soon be available here. 
++ + 
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NO MORE EFFECT THAN A 


a 


ON THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR..... 


You can imagine what effect a feather would 
have in deflecting the Rock of Gibraltar. The 
rolls in a Downingtown Smoothing Press DO 
NOT HAVE ANY CROWN, yet comparatively 
they are as non-deflecting as the “Rock,” 
under the feather. This means that no matter 
how much, or how little, you weight the roll at 
the ends, the nip pressure is always uniform 
across the entire sheet, regardless of sheet 
caliper, thus minimizing blowing, crushing and 
checking, etc. 

Should you need a smoother sheet and a 
higher finish to meet today’s competitive 


AND BUILDERS OF 


market, the Downingtown Smoothing Press 
must receive serious consideration, as it is a 
salient factor in the solution of your problem. 

Downingtown Smoothing Press Rolls are 
mounted in anti-friction bearings and, when 
necessary, a rope carrier is provided to feed 
the sheet into the rolls. 

May one of our engineers call to discuss 
the improvement of the quality of your sheet 
with a Downingtown Smoothing Press; also 
to explain how, without crown, uniform nip 
pressures are assured at all loadings. 
Write us. 


DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 


PAPER MAKING MACHINERY SINCE 





DOWNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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FOR EFFICIENT OPERATION 


WN 


your plantiwith 


Modernize 


new process equipment 


Wise plant operators are constantly making plans to meet 
the challenge of competitors by installing equipment that 
will result in more cticient operation. For pulp and paper 
men, this procedure includes a critical examination of the 
various specialized containers which make up an important 
part of any pulp mill’s production facilities. Is it really 
wise to “get-by” with what you have, when up-to- -date 
process equipment will improve your competitive position 
by lowering your production costs? 

The accompanying illustrations show some of the equip- 
ment we have recently installed for a progressive pulp pro- 
ducer in the South. In addition to the tanks shown, we also 
furnished two new stainless-steel lined digesters to replace 
obsolete equipment. 

CB&I offers the paper industry complete facilities for 
designing, fabricating and erecting steel plate structures. 
These structures include digesters, diffusers, spherical acid 
accumulators, pulp washing tanks, flat-bottom storage tanks, 
and elevated water tanks. We're equipped to do x-raying 
and stress-relieving. We also furnish special corrosion re- 
sistant linings or build entire vessels of corrosion-resistant 
materials when specified. When your “blueprint for more 
efficient operation” calls for steel plate work, ask our near- 
est office for quotations. 


Above: Construction view of a 15-ft. diam. by 10 
ft. high “smelt” tank built of stainless steel for 
handling green liquor high in caustic content. 


Center: Later view of the same tank. We also 
furnished a 17-ft. diam. by 15 ft. high smelt tank. 






, Bottom: A_ 12-ft. diam. 
by 10 ft. high causticizing 
ma. tank used for recausticizing 


the clarified green liquor. 


CHICAGG BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 














Atlanta, 3.. shtineinien ..2143 Healey Building Detroit, 26 wm “a ette Buildin Philad i ildi 
0 ESARART SPSS Rr 9 iladelphia, 3__..1653—1700 Walnut Street Buildin 
Birmingham, cm (Stl North oth Street Havana... 7 ene Building Salt Lake City, |....1527 First Security Bank Building 
_y{ =e 1026—201 Devonshire Street Houston, 2 2143 Niational™ Stondord Building San Francisco, I venaaitbes Battery Street Building 
Chicago, 4... -2445 McCormick Building Los Angeles, 14.1559 General Petroleum Building Seattle, | 1327 Henry Building 
Cleveland, iS. --au.2267 Guildhall Building New York, 6..............3350—165 Broadway Building Tulsa, 3... ete 1651 Hunt Building 


Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY, and GREENVILLE, PA. In Canada: HORTON STEEL WORKS, “Limited, “FORT ERIE, ONT. 
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Many are the times “the boys’ have 
literally jumped thru the hoop to help a mill in distress 
—and it is always a pleasure to do it 


Quick replacement of a bearing, a 





broken journal, a beater part, a drive 


gone haywire is our business when a 


or Black's or Dilts, or up at Fleck. 
Depends on what you want or where you are located. 
In emergencies, phone or wire per quick-action phone list 


on your wall—or just phone. 





MOMLER SYSTEM 
COmPeeDeT 


> 
PRODUCT OF DILTS 
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mill is down and hair starts graying. on Distress 
Yes, Sir. it can be found at Shartle 


The BLACK-CLAWSON COMPANY 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Divisions: 

SHARTLE BROS. MACHINE CO., MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
DILTS MACHINE WORKS, FULTON, NEW YORK 

Western Sales Office: Mayer Bidg., Portland, Oregon 
Associate: ALEXANDER FLECK LIMITED, Ottawa, Canada 


Subsidiary: B-C International, Ltd., 16 Catherine Place, Victoria 
London $.W.1, England 
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vew FULTON PRESS 


PROFITABLY DE-WATERS MILL REFUSE 
IN ONE CONTINUOUS OPERATION 
Yesterday that pi 


ile of soggy bark, knots and screenings was a useless liability. Today it’s an asset. 


$ 


This remarkable new machine (1) OE-WATERS and (2) REDUCES all kinds of mill refuse in one low-cost operation. 


. 


In actual trials, moisture tests made by a nationally-known laboratory show wet waste containing 


59.8% moisture was instantly redyced to efficient fuel with only 40.9% moisture content! 


oe 


LET US PROVE {Ti We'll gladly process samples of your waste material without charge. 


aoe” 


@ PHONE, WIRE OR WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS TODAY! 


FULTON IRON WORKS COMPANY 


 e See 8 oo ee a ee 





oe 
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Switching 
Easy with ree 
“as ‘switching 


THA: 








One Sutherland recently started up on a kraft 
specialty machine and during its first week of op- 
eration ran 28 grades, these covering a wide 
range. Sheets were all better formed and showed 
more uniformity in test. Higher tear was produced 
with equal or greater mullen; also, tear was much 
closer together in both directions. All this, of 
course, with the usual Sutherland power savings. 
. Other Sutherlands are operating on sulphite 
and sulphate machines. 
REMINDER—Don't think for one minute that Suth- 
erlands apply only to large, one grade machines. 
We can prove that anyone can “Save with Suth- 
erlands.” Write us. 


Subterland Fyofinet sshonasion 


TRENTO N, NEW JERSEY Manufactured in the United Stotes by Valley Iron Works Co., Appleton, Wisconsin 
Sutherland Refiner Limited, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, P. Q. 
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Pointers on Pumps 


How Do Head, 
Capacity and Speed 
Affect Centrifugal 
Pump Design? 
The head, capacity and speed for 


which a particular centrifugal pump 
is designed determine its ‘Specific 


Speed."" Pumps having the same 
‘Specific Speed’’ will have like pro- 
portions and characteristic curves. 
The illustration shows several 
typical pump-impeller profiles, rang- 
ing from the low specific speed radial 
flow on the left to the high specific 
speed propeller design on the right, 











ee 


General Characteristics Of Centrifugal Pumps, By Specific Speed Ranges 


Low Specific Speed — 
Diagram X 

Small rise in head from point of 
maximum efficiency “A” 
shut-off “B”, . as 
Wide capacity ran t hi 
efficiency. a 
Rapid decrease in bhp from 


Medium Specific Speed — 
Diagram Y 

Steeper rise in head from “A” 
to “B”. 

Moderate capacity ra t 
high efficiency. * 

Nearly constant bhp from “A” 
to “B", 


High Specific Speed — 
Diagram Z 

Very steep rise in head from 
“A” to “B", 
Norrow capacity range at high 
efficiency. 
Rapid increase in bhp from “A” 
to "B”", 


each design being placed in its proper 
position with relation to the specific 
speed scale. Below the scale, char- 
acteristic curves X, Y and Z indicate 
the hydraulic characteristics of three 
pumps, each designed for a specific 
speed corresponding to its position 
on the specific speed scale. 








point of efficienc “A” 
shut-off —r Y to 











These basic characteristics may be 
modified to obtain certain desirable 
features. For example, although 
boiler feed pumps have low specific 
speed, they require a steadily rising 
head-capacity curve — not one that 
droops toward shut-off, as shown. 
There can be any number of pump de- 
signs in-between and beyond the few 
typical ones illustrated here. 


You'll Find the Right Pump 
in the Worthington line — the 
world’s most complete. Another rea- 
son why there's more worth in Worth- 
ington is the expert technical advice, 
backed by over 100 years of experi- 


WORT 


@. 


- “Za 


ence, that is always available to you. 
Just contact your nearest District 
Office, or write to Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation, Cen- 
trifugal Pump Division, Harrison, ee 
New Jersey. 


NGTON 


~ 
eee -<---— — 
—— ee we 
See | LR — 


gee 
ZINN 


iD 


~ JANIS 
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y of the colors you 
warehouse stocks. 
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OU can be doubly sure that your black liquor evapo- 
rator tubes will give you long life and superior 
performance when you specify Timken® 5% nickel tubes. 


You know exactly what you are getting right from the 
start, because Timken gives you specifications that cover 
every essential point—chemical composition, physical 
properties, tolerances, inspection methods and many others. 


And Timken guarantees that the tubes you buy will meet 
the specifications! That’s because thorough tests and in- 
spections prove the quality of every shipment before you 
get it. For example, before every tube leaves the mill it is 
tested to withstand a hydrostatic pressure of 1,000 lbs. per 


\ ey) 50th birthday of the company whose products 


on 50 
you know by the trade-mark: TIMKEN 
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square inch. Physical qualities are checked by flaring and 
hardness tests. 

Due to uniform high quality, Timken 5% nickel tubes 
give you maximum tube life per dollar invested. Through 
using these tubes, leading pulp mill operators have proved 
that they can cut the cost of black liquor corrosion by re- 
ducing down-time, lowering tube replacement costs and 
minimizing tube sheet wear. 


We'll be glad to send you a copy of specifications for 
Timken 5% nickel tubes, without charge or obligation. 
Write The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Steel and 
Tube Division, Canton 6, O. Cable address: ‘““TIMROSCO”’. 


Specialists in alloy steel—including hot rolled and cold finished alloy 
steel bars—a complete range of stainless, graphitic and standard tool 
analyses —and alloy and stainless seam/ess steel tubing. 
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hs | Instrument Air Compressors 
, only clean air, free from 









DISCHARGE 
PORT 






















ae HARGE | 








DISCHARGE | 
: PORT 


















Here 62 Why! 


UUM VUIO EEUU 
You can dispense with oil filters and dust filters when = No oil filters. = 
you install ®Nash® Clean Air Compressors. You can save = No dust filters. Ld F 
the cost of maintaining these devices. You can greatly = = 
reduce instrument maintenance costs. For the Nash em- = No internal lubrication to 2 is 
ploys no internal lubrication, therefore no troublesome = contaminate air handled. = . 
oil is in the delivered air. Moreover, air from a Nash = No internal wearing parts. = 
is thoroughly washed and cooled as it passes thru the = = d 
pump. Dust in the plant atmosphere, even fly ash, is im- = No valves, pistons, or vanes. = 
mediately removed. = Non-pulsating pressure. = 
®Nash® Clean Air Compressors are simple, with only = Original performance constant 2 P 
one moving element. No valves, gears, pistons, sliding = over a long pump life. = Cc 
vanes, or other enemies of long life and constant perform- = = t 
ance complicate a Nash. No aftercoolers are needed. You = Low maintenance cost. 2 
will find it profitable to investigate these pumps, now. PTT nnn 
P 





ENGINEERING COMPANY 
395 WILSON, SO. NORWALK, CONN. 
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How to boost the efficiency of your hydraulics 


STANOIL 


A 3,000-gallon central hy- 


draulic system, shown in part above, 


is used for the operation of 55 molding presses in a mid- 


west manufacturing plant. In 1942, Stanoil 18 was intro- 
duced into this large system. 

Tests of oil samples, made every six months, showed 
practically no deterioration of Stanoil. When the oil was 
changed, after more than 3 years’ service, it showed a neu- 
tralization number of oniy 0.53. In the entire 614 years 
of operation, make-up oil averaged no more than a barrel 


per month and there were no deposit or corrosion troubles. 


er Fe NG 


Industrial Oil 


These facts indicate the benefits 

you can gain by switching your hy- 

draulics to Stanoil, but they by no means tell the full story. 

This unique, multi-purpose oil will provide clean, depend- 

able lubrication in a wide variety of circulating systems. You 

can replace costly special oils and simplify stocking prob- 

lems by using Stanoil throughout your plant. A Standard 
Oil Lubrication Engineer will be glad to help you. 

Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 South Michigan 

Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 











B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF ROLLS IN THE WORLD 
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Youre Faciug Extra Savings 
With Weedberry 887 Dryer Felts 


There are hours and hours of extra wear in Woodberry 887 dryer felts. It's the 
result of Woodberry’s peameet feature—asbestos yarns woven at scientifically 
determined intervals into the face of these 
heavy duty felts. 

There are extra savings, too, in the lowered 
steam consumption that results from 
Woodberry’s high degree of porosity—and 
finer qualities of paper in Woodberry’s highly 
uniform contact surface. 

Take advantage of the all-around top notch 
performance of these durable reinforced 
dryer felts—specify Woodberry 887. 


> 


® .' ~ 











i Wide i 
ae 


the big difference 
~ $s ta 


Ut. Vernon-Woodberry Wille 


Branch Offices: CHICAGO * ATLANTA * BALTIMORE © BOSTON ¢ LOS ANGELES ¢ AKRON 
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b...125 Ib. 5. P. BRONZE GLOBE, 


3 ANGLE and CHECK VALVES | 


j 
if 


Built to 


( LUNKENHEIMER ~ 


|, QUALITY STANDARDS 4 Ce 


ANT a lower pressure valve to give the same de- 
pendable, low-cost service you get in higher 
pressure LUNKENHEIMER Valves? 


Here it is—New Fig. 2140 globe; Fig. 2141 angle; 
Fig. 2142 lift check; Fig. 2144 swing check. These valves 
feature Lunkenheimer’s traditionally fine design and 
sturdy construction, plus exclusive silicon bronze alloy 


stems which eliminate stem thread failure due to wear. 


Whatever your requirements for lower pressure serv- 


ice, you'll find these new valves unequalled for de- 


pendability and true economy. 


Full details, including illustrations and 
dimensions, are given in Circular No. 582. 
Ask your Lunkenheimer Distributor for it 
or write direct. 





ESTABLISHED 1862 


THE LUNKENHEIMER Co 


— "QUALITY '’ = - 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. U.S. A: 


NEW YORK 13 CHICAGO 6 BOSTON 10 PHILADELPHIA 34 
EXPORT DEPT. 318.322 HUOSON ST. NEW YORK '13.N. ¥ 
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Fig. 2140 
GLOBE 
125 bb. S.P. 
200 Ib. W.0.G. 







\ 


“ 


Your Lunkenheimer 


Distributor is stocking these new 
125 Ib. S.P. Bronze Valves. Call upon him 
for your original equipment, replacement 
and repair valve requirements. 





Fig. 2142 LiFT CHECK 
125 Ib. S.P. 200 Ib. W.0.G. 


Nowhere in the line is dependability 
more important than in Check 
Valves. These Checks function quick- 
ly and positively, seat accurately 
and tightly. 





Fig. 2141 ANGLE 
125 Ib.S.P.200 Ib. W.0.G 





Fig. 2144 SWING CHECK 
125 Ib. S.P. 200 Ib. W.0.G. 
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Fig. 3705 Stainless Steel Centrifugal 


For outstanding service in handling corrosive liquids 
—Goulds Stainless Steel Centrifugals 


Goulds Fig. 3705 Stainless Steel Centrifugals represent the 
last word in advanced pump design. They will give efficient, 
dependable service in handling corrosive liquids—at low cost. 


Made in 8 sizes to handle up to 750 G. P. M. with 


CA PAC I Tl E S heads to 180 ft. depending on capacity. 


Outstanding Economy in Design and Performance 
CHECK THESE FEATURES 


1. Stuffing box under suc- out disturbing connec- 
tion pressure only —This tions. You may also re- 
assures long packing life move impeller in the 
and freedom from exces- same way. 
sive leakage. 4. Bearings -Prelubricated 

2. Cowl type stuffing box and fully protected from 
gland split on 45° angle liquids pumped. 


—Easy to disassemble. 5 
Single and double me- 
chanical seals also avail- 
able. 


- Can be adjusted for 
wear—If wear eventu- 
ally occurs between im- 
peller vanes and casing, 


3. Piping connections in you can adjust clear- 
casing— You can inspect ance using outboard 
or clean pump by re- bearing locking collar. 


moving case cover with- 





For complete information on this advance design 
Stainless Steel Pump send coupon for FREE Bulletin. 


GOULDS PUMPS INC., Dept. PI, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Please send your FREE Bulletin to: 





a ee a 







0 Ee a 
Street __ stieencsiaiiaias : — 


City __State. 
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SERVE THE PAPER MACHINES AND FINISHING ROOMS 


at the great Rumford mill 
OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 








OVER THE YEARS 16 Camachines (winders, slitters, rewinders and 
automatic web tension machines) have been installed at the wind- 
ing end of paper machines and in the finishing rooms at Oxford's 
Rumford (Me.) mill, largest operation of its kind in the world. 
Get the Facts! This is the first ; ” : 

bulletin to be published describ- Now, Camachines are chosen again to play an important part in the 
ing and illustrating the sensa- expansion program at Rumford. Again and again — where quality 
tional new engineering values standards are highest you'll always find Camachines. 
which are being built into the 
fast new Camachine mill type 
winders. Write for yourfree copy 


of “Mile-a-Minute”, today! 


QINML: PIE: 408 F857, TOP QUALITY ROLL PRODUCTION 


p------------------- 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY « 61 POPLAR STREET - BROOKLYN 2, N.Y. aaa al the wotld QVET 
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FAWICK-EQUIPPED MACHINES 


Fawick Air-Ring ; ; 
Clutch or Brake ; - “ “ 
Type E 5 3 Fawick Airflex Clutch on Calender Drive of 
J : 3 No. 2 Paper Machine at Howard Smith Paper 
‘ Co., Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 


Time-wasting clutch adjustment down time is practically 
eliminated on Fawick-equipped machines. The moving ; - 
Fawick Airflex elements used as tandem slip, 


parts of this Fawick Clutch—the rubber-and-fabric pneu- 
forward, and reversing clutches on Automatic 


matic tube and the friction shoe assemblies—adjust auto- Roofing Paper Machine by Roofing Machinery 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


matically and compensate for wear. 

The smooth engagement action of this Fawick Clutch 
eliminates sudden shock loads which damage machinery. 
Controlled torque starting can be obtained with a simple 
modulating air valve. This type Fawick Clutch is ideally 
suited to continuous slip applications. 

For specific recommendations for your 
machines, write to our Engineering De- 
partment today. Address Dept. PI. 


Fawick Airflex Clutch used on Suction Press 
Drive at Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 





Releasing air through the instant-acting Fawick 
Quick Release Valve promptly and fully dis- 
ENGAGED POSITION tt engages the clutch, lets it ride completely free, 
without drag, or mechanical contact 


Expanding under force of compressed air, . 
DISENGAGED POSITION 


the rubber-and-fabric tube smoothly en- 
gages the clutch with the precise degree 
of grip required by the job. 
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Remove 


in 5 Minutes! 








Only 2 Steps 


1. LIFT OUT BOLT ASSEM- 
BLIES! Just loosen bolts and 
simply lift complete bolt 
assembly from slot. Nut, 
bolt and washers still con- 
nected*for quick bolt reas- 
sembly. Maintenance down- 
time is cut to a minimum! 








a SWING OUT ROTATING 
ELEMENT . . . without effort! 
Disassemble in five minutes 
without disturbing suction 
or discharge piping. Only 
five main parts subject to 
wear . . . with each part 
quickly and easily accessible. 
“PW” pump can be Texrope 
V-belt or direct drive. 





pa AuGusT, 1947, the “PW” 
pump above has been handling over 
4% consistence at 2000 gpm in the 
beater room basement of the Wausau 
Paper Mill company, Brokaw, Wiscon- 
sin. “Only minimum maintenance has 
been required during this period,” ac- 
cording to D. L. Calkins, plant engineer. 

The “PW” pump is specifically de- 
signed with heavy-duty shaft and bear- 
ings to handle high consistence pulps. 
It pumps as high as 8% consistence 
when used with Hi-Density Feeder, a 
multiple vane assembly that moves pulp 
into pump suction. 


















SAVE TIME! 





Rotating Element 


Parts inventories can be cut as much 
as 70% because comparable size units 
of different ratings have interthange- 
able parts. 

Available in eight sizes with capacity 
range from 175 to 10,000 gpm—heads 
to 140 ft. Iron, Ni-Resist alloy or stain- 
less steel parts carried in stock. Special 
materials to suit abrasive or corrosive 
applications. 

For more details, call your A-C Sales 
Office, or write for Bulletin 08B7112. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 991A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


A-2889 


Texrope, Hi-Density and Streambarker are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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MOTORS CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


BO 


TEXROPE V-BELT ROTARY KILNS 
DRIVES 


Gy, €&, 


HI-DENSITY FEEDER STREAMBARKER 


AND OTHER EQUIPMENT 
FOR PAPER MAKING ... 





Sen eceseeeseseseessessesesasy 
Lae cee nen nee sane eennenen 

















EVERYBODY IS TALKING ane FIVISH eee 


Supt.: 
Foreman: 


Supt.: 
Foreman: 


Supt.: 
Foreman: 














“Come in boys. What's the trouble?” 
“No trouble, Boss, since you put Hamilton Felts on the first press of 
every machine.” 


“Pretty good felts, are they?” 
“I'll say they are good! They run faster, last longer, squeeze out more 
water, cut down steam at the driers and give the sheets a dandy finish.” 


“What more could you want?” 
“We want more Hamilton Felts. Put Hamilton plate and super plate 
felts on the second and third presses and we will go to quality town.” 


@ From tissue to board, there are Hamilton Felts that give 


perfect finish to both sides of every sheet. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 


Miami Woolen 
Mills 
* 








Established 
1858 








e 
rd 
we 
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In plants handling corrosive liquids, or fluids 
that must be kept free from contamination or 
discoloration, Stainless Steel Valves must be 
not only the right type, but fabricated of the 
proper alloy for the service. 

To keep production at peak, and down-time 
for repairs and replacements to a minimum, 
alert management chooses Jenkins Stainless 
Steel Valves. Built to the same quality stand- 
ard which has made “Jenkins” the pre- 
ferred industrial valve, Jenkins Stainless Steel 
Valves are available in a range 
of sizes to meet almost any 
service requirement. 


semvins ' 
niess steel 
star eaves 


Equally important, however, is Jenkins 
Engineering Service. Providing information 
you need to select the alloy or type of valve 
which will render the best service (based on 
analysis of specific information about the valve 
installation), Jenkins engineers can be of 
valuable assistance. 

Send the coupon today for the new folder 
describing the complete line of Jenkins Stain- 
less Steel Valves. It includes specifications and 
helpful data on selection. 

Jenkins Bros., 80 White St., New York 13; Bridgeport, 


Conn.; Atlanta; Boston; Philadelphia; Chicago; San 
Francisco. Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal. 


Sold through leading Industrial Distributors 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send Stainless Steel 
Valve Folder — Form 194. 


JENK 


NAM = - 
LOOK FOR THE DIAMOND MARK ‘ 


Zs VAL 


Oe 


* 
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VESSEL DIVISION 





, AO.Smith 


_. 2 moe ee 


New York 17 « Philadelphia 3 « Pittsburgh 19 « Atianta 3+ Chicago 4 
Tulsa 3 + Dalles 1 + Houston 2 « Seattle 1 + Los Angeles 14 
International Division: Milwaukee | 


4 A.O.SMITH BUILDS HEAT EXCHANGERS. One 
of the world’s largest crude still plants is installing 
A. O. Smith condenser units with specially 
designed baffling and annular sealing construction 
which insures maximum efficiency. 





NO PIG-IN-A-POKE HERE. The customer and | Pon 


A. O. Smith collaborated in the building of this 
SMITH way alloy-lined experimental pilot unit so 
that the alloy lining, selected by laboratory tests 
for corrosion service, could be subjected to proc- 
ess test-runs before the full-size production units 
wg were manufactured. 
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Birecuarvinc THE CUSTOMER’S INVEST- 
MENT. After the selection of the alloy lining, A.O. 
Smith makes doubly sure that it conforms to specifi- 
cations, and does not contain any undesirable 
residual elements, by spectro-chemically analyzing 
sample coupons of the lining before releasing 
it for manufacture into the vessel. 


VESSEL BULLETINS. Write the nearest A.O.Smith office listed 
above for Bulletin V-46, SMITHway Vessels, Allay, Alloy- 
Lined, Clad, and Glass- Lined; Bulletin V-44, Field Assembly of 
Pressure Vessels. 
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Bird Regulators 
Are Going In All 


Over The Place | 


— on pulp ahead of 


knotters and flat screens,. 


at thickeners before 
bleaching, at pulp dry- 
ing machines ahead of 
brown stock washers, on 
paper stock at the Jor- 
dans, at stuff chests and 
machine chests, after 
plunger or centrifugal 
pumps. , 








That’s what users tell us about the Bird Consistency Regula- 
tor. It is false economy indeed to try to get along without 
dependable, automatic consistency control, these days. 

With the Bird Regulator, consistency is never more than 
0.1% off line either way, whether the stock is less than 1% or 
as heavy as can be pumped. The Bird Regulator stays on the 
job day in and day out, without attention. It’s easy to install, 
anywhere. 


May we send you layouts and estimates? 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


oa UTR 
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Editorial 


For Better Labor Relations 


>>» ONE OF THE MARKS of a successful executive 
is the ability to get along with labor. More and more during 
the past two decades has it become evident that management- 
labor relations are often more important to the welfare of a 
company than any other single factor. The hard-boiled, 
labor-baiting boss finds it increasingly difficult to run a 
harmonious business. Thus, it is not surprising to hear that 
technical men in our industry are making an effort to achieve 
better understanding of the human problems of industry. 

For instance, the Metropolitan Group of the Empire 
State Section of TAPPI in New York City recently devoted 
a meeting to labor management relations when a labor union 
official was invited to discuss the functions of organized 
labor. Similarly, some 200 members and guests of the West- 
ern New York Group of TAPPI and the Niagara Branch 
of the CPPA, Technical Section, gathered at a joint meeting 
last month to hear John Burke, president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, which represents about 125,000 people in our 
industry. 

Mr. Burke reviewed the growth of unionism and out- 
lined the social advances and the improvement in working 
conditions that were effected through the efforts of organ- 
ized labor. But he also credited socially-minded employers 
in our industry who have been true leaders in the advance- 
ment of industrial peace. Tribute was paid to those who 
helped bring about technological advances that have brought 
about increased production that makes possible higher 
wages. Mr. Burke expressed the thought that is in the minds 
of many when he emphasized the need for industrial peace 
and pointed out that there is little need, under present 
conditions, for the militant type of labor leader. Instead, he 
asserted, we need better statesmen on both sides of labor 
and industry, because with honesty, sincerity, common sense 
and fair dealing it is usually possible to compose differences 
at the conference table rather than on the industrial battle- 
ground. 

To those technical men whose interest remains unabated 
we highly recommend a booklet discussed in these columns 
about a year ago (Cf. THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER 
Worp, Nov. 1948, p. 1173). Published by the National 
Planning Association, this booklet is an analysis of labor- 
management harmony titled “Causes of Industrial Peace 
Under Collective Bargaining.” It is a case history covering 
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14 years of constructive industrial relations of Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corporation and the Pacific coast pulp and paper 
industry with the two predominant A. F. of L. labor unions 
—International Brotherhood of Paper Makers and the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers. Perusal of this case history reveals a most essen- 
tial factor in achieving industrial harmony: an active striv- 
ing for peace by employers who believe in the principles and 
actual practice of true collective bargaining and by unions 
who accept private ownership and operation of industry. 
Because of the need for greater understanding in these 
days of economic and political confusion it is gratifying 
to note that technically trained men in our industry are 
taking a more positive interest in labor-management prob- 


lems. Preservation of free enterprise can be only achieved 
through more universal understanding and acceptance of the 


functions and responsibilities of both labor and manage- 


ment. 
v 


individual Freedom ... or 
Government Control ? 


>>» THE SEEMING MIRACLE that has occurred in 
the business world during the past four months is unques- 
tionably the result of the huge volume of sustained con- 
sumption. What are the factors back of this huge con- 
sumption? . . . The continued phenomenal growth in 
population during this decade. We grow foods; we make 
goods; we mine raw materials and erect buildings for 
people. The result: more people, more production. 

Look at the record: In the decade, 1930 to 1940, now 
known as the “Roosevelt depression,” the population in- 
crease was 7.2 millions. In this decade, 1940 to 1950, the 
increase doubtless will touch 20 millions, almost 300 per 
cent increase, comparatively. 

Consider, also, the finer tastes, greater desires, and char- 
acter of the unprecedented latest addition to our consuming 
public. This addition now represents 13 per cent of our 
total population. 

Nothing in the past tense of the verb fo be is good 
enough for them. They are born into our economy and 
come into it screaming for their share of the per capita con- 
sumption of the best, finest, up-to-date commodities that 
the most efficient, progressive, free enterprise system on 
earth can produce. They will be satisfied with nothing less. 

They are entitled to it! .. . And they demand that they 
have it abundantly. 

For example, look at the figures for just one segment of 
the economy—the paper industry. 

In 1900, our population was 75 millions. In 1949, it will 
be 150 millions plus, a two-fold increase. In 1900, our 
per capita consumption was 58 pounds. In 1948, it was 358 
pounds—an increase of 6.2 times. In 1900, our national 
income was 15 billion dollars. In 1949, it was 221 billion 
dollars—14 times greater. In 1900, our national income 
was fifteen billion dollars. In 1949, it was two hundred 
and twenty-one billion dollars, fourteen times greater. 

In the first fifty years of this century, which we are just 
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THE FIRST STEP 
is 


All You Need Take 


Ssccessscauintasibigieiencalsbusunhicanssiansamcaadlaaa 





WHEN YOU TURN THE COMPLETE 
POWER PIPING JOB OVER TO P. P. & E. 





Just take one step when you need new power FABRICATION 
piping. Turn the complete job over to P.P.&E. By 
placing this responsibility in our hands you obtain 
the advantages of a distinctive engineering tech- 
nique, complete shop fabrication facilities, special- 
ized metallurgical control methods complete with 
model testing, and skill in meeting and solving 
present-day field erection problems. Furthermore, 
you are relieved of detail . . . and utilize to the 
utmost the knowledge we have accumulated 
through almost a half century of practical experi- 
ence in this field. Ask our nearest representative 
for further information. 








tsburgh ping ERECTION 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY — ae 


10 Forty-Third Street — Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Editorial 





rounding out, on a two-fold increase in population, its con- 
sumption of paper products increased three times faster 
than its population increase and its national income in- 
creased seven times faster. 

Says young America to its elders: “You've done well. 
That’s a handsome record. You have given us a ratio pattern 
that’s a honey. But what are we waiting for? Let's go 
ahead!”’ And, they are right. The facts justify them. 

The paper industry is back again in a sellers’ market, 
with a consumption volume equal to 1948, but with a 
healthier inventory situation and on a better, firmer, stab- 
ilized equilibrium. Many men in the industry, both produc- 
ers and merchandisers, can scarce believe those facts. It 
seems like a miracle to them. 

It is no miracle at all—it is the natural emergence of the 
sound, old law of demand and supply from the brutal 
beating it took from war conditions and the post war 
mongering. We have every right to continue the pattern 
we have made. The prime factor of which is the continued 
growth of our consuming population. 

Here is the progress by decades: 

Population increase 
(in millions) 


Decade From To | 
~ 1900-1909 — ae. ae 
1909-1939 90 131 
1919-1949 105 150-4 


Broken down into year by year comparison, you will not 
find one single decline. For the entire fifty years, the con- 
suming population continued upward without variation. 

It is that inexorable increasing upward force which ex- 
panded consumption and multifold national income incre- 
ment. It will continue. 

However, there is a sinister shadow athwart the path 
leading into the next decade. It is the looming menace of 
the imposition of a government control upon us, designed 
and subversively advocated by the present administration 
in Washington, as a substitute for our free enterprise system, 
under which beneficient system we have grown to be the 
most prosperous and powerful nation on earth, the hope and 
envy of all nations of the world. 

This menace must be scotched and crushed. There is no 
room for both government control and individual freedom 
in this country. It will be one or the other. Government 
control is the most insidious infiltration into our economic 
system, bar none. It must be dragged into the open, exposed 
and defeated. We must be freed from this propaganda 
forthwith. 

New Zealand has just now abolished the government 
control after fourteen years of poverty producing experi- 
ence. It will take fourteen years to recover from its impov- 
erishment. 

Great Britain is at present staggering hopelessly under a 
similar experiment. It will result as disastrously there as it 
did in New Zealand. In face of these two patent, pitiful 
exhibits before us, of what emotional government control 
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politicians will do to wreck the free enterprise of formerly 
sturdy states, we believe that if every liberty-loving Amer- 
ican is furnished the economic data upon which his future 
freedom depends, and acts upon it, there will be scant 
opportunity for the enemies of our free enterprise to succeed. 
God grant us the enlightened will and sturdy strength to 
fight this worst menace to our country’s progress since the 
Civil War. 

In the meantime, we must be everlasting alert, and keep 
our powder very dry. 

v 


“How Money Grows on Trees” 


>>» WHEN WE OPENED the mail the other morning 
it looked for a moment as though Roy Rogers were on our 
trail—apparently someone had sent us a comic book. Closer 
inspection revealed, though, that it had nothing to do with 
cowboys and rustlers. In fact there is nothing comic about it 
either. Instead, it is a serious attempt to present an important 
message to a large audience and adoption of the comics 
technique (more properly_called “color continuity”) appears 
to us to be an exceptionally effective means of commanding 
a wide and interested audience. 

The booklet, put out by Southern Kraft Division of 
International Paper Company, and titled “How Money 
Grows on Trees,” is a part of this company’s “Report to the 
People of the South” and concerns the adventures of the 
Davis family, who have inherited a broken down farm in the 
South and are pretty discouraged about it until they find out 
they can grow trees as a regular crop, with the opportunity 
to sell the wood to: pulp mills. Statistics about the size of 
Southern commercial forests, and information on how to go 
about scientific tree farming, are interspersed painlessly 
throughout the story. It also presents ways in which the 
pulp and paper manufacturers stand ready to aid the farmer 
interested in developing his woodlands, such as distribu- 
tion of forestry information for the management of land, 
timber marking service, etc. 

Forest hazards, from hogs which root up many seedlings 
to fires which devastate many acres, are likewise worked 
into the story. There is even a villain of a sort—a shiftless, 
suspicious fellow who sneers at tree farming from first until 
close to the last, when reason triumphs and the story leaves 
him on the verge of setting out some seedlings. 

Intended for distribution through the schools, it was 
felt that the booklet would be carried home and would 
attract the attention of the grownups who would then get 
the facts of tree farming first hand. Further, the use of color 
continuity insured a much wider audience and a greater 
intensity of interest than more ordinary methods such as 
sound or strip film or even printed pamphlets. 

Since this method of presentation is so easily digested, 
along with its other obvious advantages, it seems likely that 
more “comics” will come as time goes on. And they'll be 
welcome, for we must say it pleases us to see members of 
our industry keeping up with modern trends. 
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...in Adhesive Qualities 


...in Covering Qualities 


”~ KELTEX 


Sete = 
= Rest ee 





e For superior surface coatings on insulation board— uniform color and texture to the finished coating. 
coatings that are uniform in adhesive and covering Keltex can be used in coatings applied from either 
qualities —try Keltex, the modern surface control the wet or dry end of the machine. It is economical 
agent. and easy to handle; soluble in hot or cold water; and 
Coatings stay on the surface when you use Keltex only a small amount is needed to produce consistently 
because Keltex controls selective absorption...helps superior results. 
prevent the binder from being absorbed by the sheet You can save money in coating costs with the cor- 
faster than the pigment. Keltex also assures uniform rect Keltex formula for your insulation board. Write 
pigment distribution ... controls pigment migra- to our nearest regional office for complete information 
tion...reduces any tendency toward mottling... gives on its adaptability to your particular application. 


KELTEX.... nonce KMELCO 


mpi co MPAN Y 





20 N. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 530 W. Sixth Street 
CHICAGO-6 NEW YORK—5 LOS ANGELES—14 


Cable Address: KELCOALGIN —New York 
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Current Comment... 


The opinions expressed here are from a commentator close to the industry, who, in the past, 
has interpreted briefly the trends of the paper industry. His comments, which hereafter will 
appear at greater length than before, and in broader scope, are based entirély on economic 
and financial facts that emanate regularly from sources that speak with authority. 








Pessimists Were Wrong Again 


>>> THE FOREBODING forecasts 
of the early part of the year as to the 
prospects of paper production and con- 
sumption have been proved entirely 
wrong by developments of the past two 
weeks. Even the optimists who esti- 
mated that the year’s production would 
not be far below 1948 have been pleas- 
antly disappointed by the demand 
which has become evident. There is 
even talk of price advances especially 
in the coarse paper field, and many 
mills have a backlog of orders covering 
several weeks ahead of the machines. 
The year's total output will not be more 
than 10 per cent below 1948 and re- 
cent weeks show the industry over-all 
operating at more than its rated capac- 
ity. 

All the optimistic forecasts for the 
future, of course, are subject to unex- 
pected world developments. Washing- 
ton authorities are so optimistic over 
the future that there is even talk of an 
expansion of pension systems for super- 
annuated employees in all industries. 
The settlement of the threatened strikes 
in steel and some automobile branches 
with a guarantee of $100 per month 
pensions is not altogether without its 
gloomy side from the standpoint of 
national economics. When Reksoueed 
a pension computed on the basis of 
social security payments, it automat- 
ically indicated a possible trend toward 
higher social security benefits. In other 


words, an increase in social security 
would mean smaller payments by the 
corporation to make up the $100 per 
month guarantee. If this formula is fol- 
lowed throughout industry, there will 
be a tidal wave of demands from cor- 
porate interests for higher social secur- 
ity benefits—at least less corporate re- 
sitance to such proposals. Such in- 
creased payments can only come from 
the money raised by taxation. Ques 
tion: In the long run, who gains what? 


Congress Brushing Up 
for 1950 


Although Congress does not resume 
sessions until January, work has already 
begun toward collecting data on the 
reduction in wartime excise taxes, and 
revisions of existing tax laws and tax 
loopholes. These investigations fore- 
cast a proposal to be made by the next 
Congress for an increase in the income 
tax even though Representative Dough- 
ton, Chairman of the Joint’ House- 
Senate Tax Committee, has expressed 
himself forcibly against any income tax 
increase. This is only one of the prob- 
lems at Washington with a possibly 
serious effect on corporation activities. 


Still Hope for 
Tariff Reductions 


A new round of tariff rate reduc- 
tions already has been announced for 
1950 with negotiations to begin some- 


where in Europe late in the fall. It is 
assumed that these negotiations will 
bring all tariff rates down to the maxi- 
mum allowed by law. There has been 
no definite result as yet from the tariff 
reductions agreed upon at “Annecy, 
France. A proclamation from the Pres- 
ident putting the new rates in effect is 
expected momentarily. Another prob- 
lem facing industry is the program of 
the Administration for river valley de- 
velopments such as resulted in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The far 
west has already experienced such a 
movement in the Columbia Valley area 
and similar proposals are under way 
for New England. The New England 
program as outlined by the Adminis- 
tration will affect six states. The most 
notable water part in the area is that 
in the Holyoke region where industrial 
cooperation has existed successfully for 
generations without Government regi- 
mentation. 
if 


FINANCIAL 
>>» A CONTINUING HIGH price for 


securities in the nation’s stock markets was 
fostered by many announcements of year end 
dividends. In all cases, these dividends do 
not represent increased earnings but are 
forced by the legislation penalizing corpora- 
tions carrying over surpluses for future de- 
velopment. Paper mill earnings of 1949 
were universally below 1948. Under this 
national program industries are forced to 
disperse their earnings and go into the bor- 
rowing market when expansion is necessary. 

American Products Company, Incorpor- 
ated—Net loss for the first nine months of 
1949 was $203,568 as compared with a 
profit of $189,823 for the same period in 
1948 

Certain-teed Products Corporation—Net 
income for nine months ended September 
30, 1949, was $3,354,919 as against $4,- 
843,040 a year ago. 

Champion Paper & Fibre Company—Net 
income for three months ended September 
30, 1949, was $1,758,551 as against $3,- 
136,242 a year ago. 

Chesapeake Corporation—Net loss for the 
first nine months of 1949 was $1,280,955 








One of the Men behind Eastwood Wires 
Harry Smith 
“Stops the Music”’ 


The ceaseless pounding of a giant 
wire loom may be nerve-wracking 
to some, but to Harry Smith it is 
harmonious accompaniment to his 
life’s work. Here he has just stopped 
his loom to change the selvage wires 
at start of another Fourdrinier wire. 


In his 38 years of service as a weaver 
for Eastwood-Nealley, Harry Smith 
has taken millions of feet of fine 
strand wire and fashioned them 
into meshes that made many kinds 
of paper in the finest paper mills 
of the country. 


EASTWOOD-NEALLEY CORPORATION «© Belleville, N. J. 
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as against a profit of $2,518,121 in the 
same period a year ago. 

Continental Diamond Fibre Company— 
Net income for first nine months of 1949 
was $349,411 as against $590,746 for the 
same period a year ago. 

Eastern Corporation—Net loss for the 
first nine months of 1949 was $17,294 as 
against a profit of $1,632,149 for the same 
period in 1948. 

Great Northern Paper Company—Net in- 
come for nine months ended September 30, 
1949, was $3,981,649 as against $3,399,104 
a year ago. 

Hammermill Paper Company—Net in- 
come for the first nine months of 1949 was 
$514,704 as against $1,264,434 a year ago. 


Hollingsworth & W hitney Company—Net 
earnings for 39 weeks ended October 2, 
1949, were $1,000,187 as against $2,586,887 
for the comparable period a year ago. 

International Paper Company—Net in- 
come for the first nine months of 1949 were 
$16,802,414 as against $45,358,851 for the 
same period a year ago. 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation—Net  in- 
come for the first nine months of 1949 was 
$5,415,538 as against $6,422,027 for the 
same period a year ago. 

National Container Corporation—Net in- 
come for nine months ended September 30, 
1949, was $1,773,905 as against $5,124,469 
a year ago. 

Paraffine Companies Incorporated—Net 





Unlike ordinary lightweight pipe, 


For Economy 


and Performance... 
Do It the 


NAYLOR 
Lightweight Way 


loss for three months ended September 30, 
1949, was $507,701 as against a profit of 
$957,186 a year ago. 

Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Company 
—Net income for nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1949, was $945,948 as against 
$4,468,339 a year ago. 

Rayonier, Incorporated—Net income for 
the first nine months of 1949 was $4,108,- 
819 as against $7,658,443 a year ago. 

Scott Paper Company—Net earnings for 
nine months ended September 30, 1949, was 
$3,859,337 as against $2,715,853 a year ago. 


Paper Mill Corporate Changes 


Combined Locks Paper Company—Dis- 
tribution of 50,000 shares of outstanding 
Class A, common stock, has been announced 
by the various stockholders who reduced 
their commitments. 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Company—A regis- 
tration statement has been filed with the 
SEC covering the proposed issuance of 120,- 
000 shares of $25.00 par value cumulative 
preferred stock, Series B. 

National Container Corporation—The bal- 
ance outstanding of 434% of cumulative 
convertible preferred stock has been called 
for redemption as of December 27, 1949. 
This leaves a capitalization consisting en- 
tirely of 2,714,459 common shares. 

Obio Boxboard Company—As of Novem- 
ber 15, 1949, the property of the Pittsburgh 
Corrugated Box Company will be operated 
as the “Pittsburgh Corrugated Division” of 
the Ohio company. 

Steiner Paper Corporation—The entire 
stock of this company is to be sold at auction 
by the Attorney General of the United 
States. The corporation was taken over un- 
der the war time trading with the enemy act. 
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THE Nalco-developed method of identification of 


slime-forming organisms is the important first step 
in the Nalco System of successful slime control. Nalco 
experts collect samples at proper points throughout 
your mill. These samples are analyzed in the Nalco 
Laboratories, where the finest equipment and scien- 
tific skill insure correct reports. Analysis reports 
provide a firm base upon which to recommend 
effective, economical slimicide treatment. 

Where bacterial conditions change with the seasons, 
or vary due to local conditions, routine Nalco micro- 
biological analyses detect these changes and point 
the way to successful year-around slime control. 
The complete Nalco System, outlined below, can be 
put to work in your mill on short notice to provide 
continuing, successful slime control. Write for 
details today. 


the Yilit System of Slime Control 


Microbiological Survey. 
Engineering Survey. 
Chemical Survey. 
Selection and application of treatment. 
Regular service calls, routine analyses, and mill 
checks. 
NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 
6232 W. 66th Place ° Chicago 38, Illinois 


Canadian inquiries should be addressed to 
Alchem, Limited, Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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Plant Science building dedicated 
at University of Maine 


Another new building dedicated 
was the Engineering building 


University of Maine Holds 


>>» GREATER SERVICE to indus- 
try was the theme of a research confer- 
ence conducted by the Department of 
Industrial Co-operation at the Uni- 
versity of Maine on November 4 and 5. 
Its purpose was to discuss some of the 
problems of industry and explain how 
the University facilities and personnel 
could be more completely utilized in 
aiding industry in the study of techno- 
logical and business problems. Climax- 
ing the research conference was the 
dedication of two new buildings that 
will measurably aid the University in 
catrying out its educational and re- 
search work. The new Engineering and 
Plant Science buildings were dedicated 
on November 5. 

Service to industry was expanded in 
1945 with the founding of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Co-operation. This 
department coordinates the University's 
contacts and relationships with indus- 
try and has developed a program in 


which its research staff and facilities 
are made available to industry. Oper- 
ating on a nonprofit basis, this depart- 
ment provides industry with research 
and development facilities and gives 
students, graduate assistants, and mem- 
bers of the faculty the opportunity to 
participate in practical applied research 
dealing with industrial problems. The 
research conference was arranged by 
John B. Calkin, director of this depart- 
ment, in an effort to outline more fully 
the research needs of Maine industry 
and to show how the University can 
contribute to industry’s program. 

The research conference consisted 
first of a general session devoted to the 
development of Maine's resources and 
presided over by University of Maine's 
president, Dr. Arthur A. Hauck. This 
was followed by five panel discussions 
in which some twenty-five speakers, 
prominent in their individual fields, 
discussed such subjects as ‘“Manage- 


Industry Research Conference 


ment and Product Problems,” “Wood 
Utilization,” ‘Food Processing and 
Marketing,” “Soil Fertility,” and 
“Wild Life and Fish Resources.”” The 
first two panel discussions were of 
primary interest to the pulp and paper 
industry. 


Industrial Development 


John B. Calkin acted as chairman of 
the panel on “Industrial Development 
—Management and Product Problems” 
and headed the list of speakers with a 
paper entitled ‘‘A Service to Industry” 
in which he outlined the functions of 
his department. Following this George 
H. Ellis, instructor in Business Admin- 
istration and Economics at the Univer- 
sity, discussed the problems of small 
businesses. He pointed out that while 
Maine is often thought of as a non- 
industrial state, 7 per cent more of 
Maine's population is engaged in man- 
ufacture and construction than the na- 





LEADING PANELS at U. of M. conference were: L to R—W. C. 
Libby, Dept. of Agronomy; C. H. Merchant, Dept. of Agr. Economics; 
R. |. Ashman, Forestry Dept.; Geo. Dow, Maine Exper. Station; John 
Calkin, Dept. Indus. Co-operation; Matthew Highlands, Agr. Exper. 
Sta., U. of M.; Howard Mendall, Maine Co-op. Wildlife Unit; and 


Lyle Jenness, Dept. of Chem. Engineering 
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SOME PARTICIPANTS in discussions at the conference were: L to 
R—Harry W. Gehm, technical adviser, National Council for Stream 
Improvement; Thomas G. Mangan, International Paper Co.; Edward 
L. Lamb, Oxford Paper Co.; and Clifford Patch, Eastern Corp. (This 
photo appears through courtesy of the Paper Trade Journal) 
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tional average. The four predominant 
manufacturing ‘industries are textiles, 
paper, leather, and lumber. 

According to Frederick H. Frost, 
manager of research, S. D. Warren 
Company, the three main objectives of 
industrial research are to lower manu- 
facturing costs, improve quality, and 
develop new products. He emphasized 
the fact that no industry large or small 
can afford to overlook the need for a 
research program and its value in 
achieving these objectives. More than 
ever before industry must be alert to 
the implications of modern scientific 
developments. Final speaker on this 
panel was Joseph Wilner, president of 
Wilner Wood Products Company, 
Norway, Maine, who discussed the 
value of research to a small company. 


Wood Utilization 


Most significant to the pulp and 
paper industry was the panel discus- 
sion on wood utilization, beaded up by 
Lyle C. Jenness, head of the Depart- 
ment of Chemical Engineering, and 
Robert I. Ashman, head of the Depart- 
ment of Forestry. The first speaker on 
this panel was Thomas F. McLintock, 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, Bangor, Maine, who outlined the 
problems of forest management. He 
emphasized the timber losses inflicted 
by insects and disease and pointed out 
that overmature trees are particularly 
subject to infections and destruction. 
According to Mr. McLintock, the fur- 
ther development of a realistic and suc- 
cessful program of forest conservation 
requires (1) expansion of research in 
the field of forest management, (2) 
increased realization of the need to 
activate a forest management program 
by those with timber holdings and (3) 
full development of the latent pro- 
ductivity of our forest lands. 

On somewhat the same pattern, 
James Rettie, chief of the Division of 
Forest Economics, Northeastern For- 
est Experiment Station, Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania, also talked on timber 
utilization problems. He stated that the 
commercial forests of Maine contain 
about 200,000,000 cords of timber, 
about half of which is comprised of 
soft wood species and the other half 
hardwoods. He attributed the decadent 
condition of the hardwood timber in 
large part to the fact that it had not 
been used. Better cutting practices, 
building up the industrial utilization 
of hardwood, an improved road system 
to make hardwood stands more readily 
accessible, better marketing and re- 
search, were all recommended as essen- 
tial points to improved wood utiliza- 
tion. : 
Progress in utilization of wastes by 
the pulp and paper industry was dis- 
cussed by Russell L. Winget, National 


Council for Stream Improvement, Inc., 
New York. He pointed out* that the 
importance of local stream pollution 
situations is often overemphasized in 
view of the relatively small proportion 
of streams and rivers that are affected 
by industrial pollution. Of the 8,500 
miles of rivers and streams in Maine, 
only about 200 miles are affected by 
wastes from pulp and paper mills. 
Final paper of this session was an out- 
line of institutional research through- 
out the country on the utilization of 
wood by E. F. Thode, associate profes- 
sor‘of chemical engineering, University 
of Maine. 


Contributing to the discussion were 
the following men: Clifford Patch, 
Eastern Corporation, South Brewer, 
Me.; A. D. Nutting, Forestry Com- 
missioner, State of Maine, Augusta; 
Thomas G. Mangan, International 
Paper Co., Chisholm, Me.; Edward L. 
Lamb, Oxford Paper Co., Rumford, 
Me.; Harry W. Gehm, Technical Ad- 
viser, National Council for Stream Im- 
provement, Inc., New York, N.Y.; 


Charles F. Cummings, C. B. Cummings 
& Sons Co., Norway, Me.; Gregory 
Baker, Associate Professor of Forestry, 
University of Maine; David W. Allen, 
Disston Co., Brownville, Me. 





Alfred Southen (right), executive vice president of Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, 
explains the protective qualities of KVP ham wrappers to Shirley Miller and John Ranes of the 
parchment machines division. The scene was caught at one of the three banquets given by 
KVP executives to men and women who had been with the company for a year 


KVP Adopts New Program for 
Employee-Management Relations 


>>» NEWCOMERS TO the payrolls 
of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan, dur- 
ing 1948—260 in all—were guests at 
three banquets the middle of Novem- 
ber with the company’s president and 
executive vice president as hosts. 

This innovation in employee-man- 
agement relations was Bes sn by R. 
A. Hayward, president, in this fashion: 

“In the past, I've had to wait 10 
years to meet many of the men and 
women of the company and their wives 
and husbands. I’ve had to wait until 
the annual Old-Timers party when 10- 
year workers are recognized. 

“That is too long to wait. Thus it is 
with great pleasure that I greet you 
now, just as you are starting your 
careers with this company.” 

About 650 persons attended the 
three banquets in the Parchment Com- 
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munity House, so divided that a care- 
ful indoctrination program could be 
presented. About 60 company execu- 
tives and supervisers were at each 
event, and President Hayward and 
Alfred Southon, executive vice presi- 
dent, spoke each evening. 

Each guest was greeted at the door 
by members of the industrial relations 
department. The guest was then taken 
in tow by a supervisor of his depart- 
ment and taken through the receiving 
line where he was introduced to the 
company executives. 

Then the supervisors took the new 
employees through an elaborate display 
of the company’s products. This dis- 
play, once the entire guest list had gone 
past the receiving line, was the center 
of interest, with supervisors, depart- 
ment heads and executives explaining 
the various wrappers and packages and 
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the particular function each was de- 
signed to fill. Workers found them- 
selves viewing their tasks in the light 
of the finished product and questions 
were numerous. 

After the banquet, Mr. Hayward 
talked on the opportunities offered in 
the company by the wide range of its 
activities, in contrast to its earlier days. 
He made the point that “There are 
many companies making much the 
same waxed paper products as ours’ 
and said it was necessary for workers 
“to be good to convince a customer that 
ours is the best.” 

Mr. Southon pointed out that ad- 








vancement comes gradually but that it 
is more likely to come to the man who 
prepares while he’s waiting for the op- 
portunity to beckon. “You must have 
faith,” he pointed out, “faith in your- 
self and the company, you must work 
hard and intelligently and lastly, you 
must be willing to sacrifice for the 
success you rightfully should have. You 
can't succeed in anything unless you're 
willing to sacrifice to attain your 
goals.” 

As the new employees left the ban- 
quet hall, President Hayward bade each 
one good night, and gave him a gift 
box of KVP specialties. 





Westvaco Inaugurates Efficient 
Program for Integral Pulp Supply 


>>> A PULP SHORTAGE. which 
has limited both the tonnage and qual- 
ity of paper made at the Luke, Mary- 
land, plant of West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company will be eased imme- 
diately, company officials have an- 
nounced. 

The company hopes to improve 
Luke's competitive position by utiliz- 
ing the full capacity of pulp mills at 
its Covington, Virginia, plant to pro- 
duce a surplus for use at Luke. Under 
the new setup, the Virginia mill is ex- 
pected to supply about 40 tons of 
bleached short fiber pulp daily. Ship- 
ments are believed to have already 
begun. 

The papermaking capacity at Luke 
has for several years exceeded its pulp 
production by about 2,000 tons 
monthly. To offset this shortage the 
plant has been importing about 1,000 
tons of pulp per month from the com 
pany’s Tyrone and Williamsburg, 
Pennsylvania, mills and making about 
1,000 tons of old paper slurry in its 
wastepaper mill. Paper repulped and 
processed in the Luke mill included 
wastepaper bought on the open market 
and rejected cup stock and other un- 
salable white paper supplied by Cov- 
ington. 

In contrast to the pulp shortage at 
Luke, Covington has been utilizing 
only about 80 per cent of its pulp mak- 
ing capacity since last May, when the 
need for stock was reduced materially 
by the shutdown of the No. 1 Board 
Mill there. 

The Covington shipments, com- 
bined with Luke’s own production and 
tonnages now being received from the 
two Pennsylvania mills, are expected to 
give Luke enough high grade pulp to 
operate its papermaking equipment at 
capacity and at the same time materially 
‘improve quality. 
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One immediate effect, of the new 
pulp program at Luke will be a halt in 
the operation of the old paper plant 
which now employs a total of about 55 
men. This plant will be shut down as 
long as shipments from the other three 
mills are great enough to make up 
Luke’s shortages. It is planned to keep 
the old paper plant in operating condi- 
tion, however, so that work can be 
resumed if, for any reason, these ship- 
ments fall short. Eventually the com- 
pany hopes to disband the old paper 
plant completely. 

Pulp to be shipped from Covington 
will be dried and made into rolls on a 
large cylinder board machine which 
has been idle since the shutdown of 
the board mill there six months ago. 
In addition to providing Luke with 
bleached pulp, Covington hopes to 
turn out additional tonnage of un- 
bleached pine pulp for sale on the open 
market, if manufacturing and market 
conditions permit. The board machine 
is capable of processing about 150 tons 
of pulp, if operated full time. 

Besides partially reactivating the 
board machine, the pulp program at 
Covington will place all pulp mills on 
a 24-hour day, seven day week basis 
and step up several related operations, 
particularly recovery units which have 
been idle or running only part time. 
The program will create a total of 
about 30 additional jobs in the mill, 
it was stated. 


v 


>>» A SALES OFFICE has been 
opened in New York City by Gould 
Paper Company, Lyons Falls, New 
York. Gould company is a subsidiary 
of Continental Can Company. The 
office is located at 100 East 42nd Street 
and is under the direction of Edward J. 
Sullivan, eastern sales manager. 
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SCOTT ANNOUNCES THREE 
IMPORTANT MILL CHANGES 


A change in managers of the Scott 
Paper Company controlled mills at 
Marinette, Wisconsin, South Glens 
Falls and Fort Edward, New York, has 
been announced by R. C. Mateer, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Scott. 

John B. Hay, manager of the Mari- 
nette Paper Company plants at South 
Glens Falls and Fort Edward has been 
selected to manage the Cut-Rite divi- 
sion of Scott Company at Hoboken, 
New Jersey. Mr. Hay has been general 
manager of these mills since early 
1945, shortly after the Fort Edward 
mill was purchased by Scott. Under his 
guidance, the Fort Edward mill. grew 
from an idle plant to a large plant with 
five paper machines and complete con- 
verting machinery. 

Darcy B. Wilkinson, former man- 
ager of Marinette Paper Company (a 
Scott subsidiary), Marinette, Wiscon- 
sin, will be transferred to the Fort Ed- 
ward mill. Rod Sears, former plant 
superintendent at Hoboken, will be- 
come general manager of the South 
Glens Falls plant. 


¥ 


PROVINCIAL PAPER WILL 
INSTALL 2nd UNIT IN ITS 
PORT ARTHUR PLANT 


A second unit will be installed in the 
Port Arthur (Ont.) mill of Provincial 
Paper Ltd., according to a recent an- 
nouncement by D. W. Ambridge, presi- 
dent. 

The cost of this second unit is esti- 
mated at $375,000. It is needed to meet 
the demand for machine-coated paper. 
Installation will begin very soon, and 
it is expected that the resulting increase 
in production will become available by 
the middle of the coming year. 
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HYDRAULIC BARKER AND 
CHIPPING PLANT OPERATING 
AT RAYONIER, SHELTON 


The Shelton (Wash.) Division of 
Rayonier, Inc., has placed in operation 
a new hydraulic barker and chipping 
plant, completely electrified. The mod 
ern mill is housed in a two-story, steel- 
frame building, 98 by 164 feet. 

The plant js designed to handle both 
8-ft cordwood and logs up to 69 inches 
in diameter. Separate mill entrances 
have been aged for the two types. 
Logs will enter the mill by an all-steel 
log haul, while cordwood will be 
lifted directly from railroad cars and 
deposited on a transfer which will carry 
it into the mill. A new 40-ten locomo- 
tive crane with a 55-ft boom has been 
purchased to handle the cordwood. 
Bark will be removed by a trunnion- 
type hydraulic barker. 
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Typical Yankee Machine 


SETTING THE PACE 


for high-speed, large tonnage 


production of all kinds of Paper 


Puseyjones Machines set the pace for production. It 
nay be a large machine or a small one...a 
Fourdrinier Machine, a Cylinder Machine, a Yankee 
Machine or a modification of any of these types. The 
performance of each Puseyjones Machine is backed by 
a machine-building experience of more than 100 years. 


Puseyjones is now erecting a Kraft Bag Paper Machine 
in Louisiana, a Specialty Paper Machine in Switzerland, 
and a Stream Flow Cylinder Wet End in Sweden. 
Under construction is another Stream Flow Cylinder 
Wet End for a prominent Board Mill in Ohio, and a 


three-roll newsprint machine for India. 


Puseyjones engineers will welcome the opportunity to 
work with you in solving your paper-making problems. 
If you want to know what’s new in paper-making 
equipment and what’s on the boards for the future, 
write for the book, “A trip through the Puseyjones 
Plant.” It’s yours for the asking. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 
Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U.S.A. 
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Typical Bag Paper Machine 









Company President Greets Representatives 

Alexander Calder, president of Union Bag & Paper Corp., bids welcome to eastern district 
representatives of his company's Standard Products and Flexible Packaging Sales Division. Both 
divisions participated in a joint sales conference at the Westchester Country Club, Rye, N.Y., 


November 3 and 4. 


PROSPECT OF NEW KRAFT 
MILL FOR SW ARKANSAS 
ANNOUNCED BY GOVERNOR 


Governor McMath of Arkansas an- 
nounced last month that plans are be- 
ing made for the construction of a 
paper mill in southwest Arkansas. The 
location considered probable is in 
Nevada County, northeast of Prescott, 
on Highway 67. 

The plant, which is_ tentatively 
planned to produce cardboard, heavy 
paperboard and kraft products, is ex- 
pected to cost about $20,000,000. Ac- 
cording to the Hope Star, ao 
of Hope, Arkansas, the plant probably 
will be financed and operated by the 
Dierks Lumber Company, the Gurdon, 
Arkansas Lumber Company, and the 
Ozan-Graysonia Lumber Company of 
Prescott. 

“Vv 


PAPER CONVERTING PLANT 
AT THREE RIVERS EXPECTED 
TO START FIRST OF YEAR 


Work on the Fibre Converters, In- 
corporated, plant at Three Rivers, 
Michigan, is progressing to a point 
which indicates that the company’s plan 
of starting production around January 
1 will be realized. Laminating ma- 
chinery is now being installed for pro- 
duction of paper specialties for use of 
paper converters in other centers. 

Blaine Rabbers and David Stuck, 
formerly of Otsego and Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, are heading the new project. 
A former garage of the Eddy Paper 
Company, now owned by the Rocky 
River Paper Company, was leased from 
the latter concern through John Plante- 
faber, president, to form the nucleus 
of the project. Additions have been 
built to house the facilities and a large 
shipping dock has been constructed on 
the New York Central Lines trackage. 
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By special processes, the property of 
the company, various types of paper, 
fibre, parchment and board, will be 
glued and cemented to meet specifica- 
tions of converters seeking paper 
products for use in special adaptations. 
Investment in the business, which in- 
volves processes new to the paper 
industry in Michigan, is in the neigh- 
borhood of $50,000. 


v 


CONTINENTAL CAN SUSPENDS 
OPERATION AT TONAWANDA 


In a letter sent to all employees of 
the Tonawanda (N.Y.) plant, H. A. 
Eggerss, president of the Continental 
Can Company, New York City, in- 
formed them that the plant would be 
closed and operation suspended indef- 
inately. He stated that a lack of de- 
mand for the fiber drums produced 
by the company was responsible for 
the shutdown. It was also stated that 
it seemed unlikely operations would be 
resumed until sometime well into 1950 
unless market improvements devel- 
oped. 

The plant has been idle since June 
13 when 125 union members went out 
pending negotiations for a new work- 
ing agreement. No adjustment has 


been reached. 
Vv 


SUTHERLAND PAPER VOTES 
NEW STOCK — HAS PLANS 
FOR MORE MODERNIZATION 


Approximately $3,440,000 has been 
provided for expansion projects, finan- 
cing new machinery, and for addition 
to the working capital of the Suther- 
land Paper Company, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, through authorization of an 
issue of 34,400 shares of cumulative, 
convertible preferred stock. 

Approval was given in a special 
meeting of stockholders on November 


18, and the registration statement filed 
with the securities and exchange com- 
mission became effective November 21. 
Interest was fixed at 41/4 per cent and 
the stock will be convertible into com- 
mon at any time prior to January 1, 
1960 on the basis of 214 shares of 
common stock for one of the preferred. 

Subscription of present common 
stock holders—there was no preferred 
ange to this issue—was provided for 

y transferrable warrants evidencing 
the right of the holder to purchase 
shares of the new issue on the basis of 
one share of preferred at $100 par 
value for each 10 shares of common. 
The subscription was opened Novem- 
ber 21 and closed December 8. 

The new issue is now being offered 
the public through a group of under- 
writers headed by Harris, Hall and 
Company, Chicago. 

About $1,400,000 will be used, ac- 
cording to William Race, president, 
and L. W. Sutherland, chairman of the 
board, for moving and rebuilding one 
of the paper board machines now in 
use in the north side plant to the re- 
cently completed board mill on the 
north side. One machine was installed 
when the building was completed and 
floorings for the second placed. 

Additional factory and warehouse 
space for the specialty division will call 
for expenditure of around $600,000 of 
the $3,440,000 realized and $350,000 
more will be used for a new boiler in 
the power plant. The remainder, ap- 
proximately $1,090,000, will go into 
working capital. 

Vv 


OHIO BOXBOARD CO. NOW 
OWNS PITTS. CORRUG. BOX 


Purchase of the properties of The 
Pittsburgh Corrugated Paper Box Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, is announced by The 
Ohio Boxboard Company, Rittman, 
Ohio. The transaction, dated Novem- 
ber 15, states that these properties will 
be operated as the Pittsburgh Corru- 
gated Division of The Ohio Boxboard 
Company. 

The new Division will have avail- 
able to it the complete facilities of 
planned packaging as now offered by 
The Ohio Boxboard Company. Ex- 
perienced management personnel of 
the Boxboard company will control 
this Division, working with the Pitts- 
burgh Corrugated staff. General man- 
ager of the new Division is C. E. Car- 
penter, senior vice president of The 
Ohio Boxboard Company. 

Sales manager of the Pittsburgh 
Corrugated Division is T. J. Charles- 
worth, formerly manager of the Pitts 
burgh district sales office. Production 
manager is Harry S. Hemple, formerly 
manager of the Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
plant of Ohio Boxboard. 
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Nepco Conference— 


Shown here are sales representatives and of- 
ficials of Nepco who assembled for the com- 
pany’s 17th annua! sales conference. Left to 
right: (STANDING) Myrtle Schaffenberger, 
secretary ; Harold Hostvedt, order department ; 
R. W. Herzig, Erie; F. M. Truesdale, techni- 
cal service; Charles H. Reese, vice president in 
charge of manufacturing: Jerry Higgs, At- 


NEPCO DISTRIBUTORS ATTEND 
COMPANY'S 17TH SALES CONF. 


Sales representatives of Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company assembled at 
the company’s offices in Port Edwards, 
Wisconsin for the 17th annual sales 
conference. The various territories 
throughout the United States were 
represented. 


From the opening on the first day by 
John E. Alexander, company presi- 
dent and general manager, the dele- 
gates were treated to: (1) a review of 
the company’s expansion during the 
past year, with a tour of the mills; (2) 
consumer demand and Nepco papers 
made to meet that demand; (3) meth- 
ods of salesmanship as applied to vari- 


lanta; Tad R. Meyer, advertising manager; C. 
A. Hodlmair, Chicago: K. B. Podvin, Port Ed- 
wards; F. Ward Rosebush, Atlanta; Carl A. 
Schiebler, assistant general sales manager ; 
N. E. Nash, vice president; S. A. Casey, Nepco 
secretary; A. C. Remley, vice president in 
charge of sales; T. A. Pascoe, technical direc- 
tor A. L. Brown and Walter M. Kersten, Chi- 
cago; John E. Alexander, president and genera! 
manager, Glenn S. Booton, New York; W. E. 


ous types of papers; and (4) the com- 
pany’s extensive national advertising 
program. ; 

Top speakers were Adam C. Remley, 
‘Nepco vice president in charge of sales, 
who gave the keynote address at first 
session of the conference; Charles H. 
Reese, vice president in charge of 
manufacturing, who outlined to those 
present the company’s improvements 
and installations of new machinery 
effected during 1949. 

Speaking at other sessions were: 
Carl A. Schiebler, assistant general 
sales manager; Charles A. Polansky, 
order department manager; L. A. Gar- 
diner, Los Angeles manager; Walter 
A. Radke, company treasurer; and Tad 
R. Meyer, advertising manager. 





PLAN FORMULATED FOR NEWS 
MILL IN EDMONTON, ALTA. 


A proposal presented by R. O. 
Sweezey, Montreal financier, and asso- 
ciates to build a newsprint mill in 
Edmonton, Alta., has now become a 
definite plan (Cf. P. I. & P. W., July, 
1949). 

The mill, which it is estimated will 
cost $12,000,000, will start with one 
machine having a capacity of 200 tons 
per day. This will be followed by other 
machines as the demand warrants. Lim- 
its for the mill will be along the foot- 
hills and north of Edmonton. There 
will be sufficient limits arranged for 
which, with scientific cutting, mill op- 
eration will be permitted in perpetuity. 
Western Canadian publishers and some 
U. S. publishers in the Middle West 
will take the mill’s output. 


It is expected that work will begin 
on the mill in the spring of 1950. De- 
pending on delivery of equipment, it 
is hoped the plant will be completed 
about 1951. The company states it may 
wait a year or two before installing 
equipment for the manufacture of 
chemical pulp. 

v 


CLEVELAND CORRUGATED BOX 
ACQUIRES CONTAINER CO. 


Completion of a transaction involv- 
ing its purchase of Northern Contain- 
ers, Inc., Cleveland, has been an- 
nounced by the Cleveland Corrugated 
Box Company, a division of General 
Container Corporation. 

All manufacturing operations of the 
two companies will be combined at 
Cleveland Corrugated company’s plant 
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Nash, Chicago; L. J. Lyons, Chicago, M. A. 
Vanderheiden and Gerard E. Veneman, New 
York; John H. Manske, Chicago; Robert 
Gresch, Port Edwards; and Margaret Olson, 
secretary ; (FRONT ROW) L. A. Gardiner, Los 
Angeles; Marvin E. Love, assistant advertising 
manager: Charles A. Polansky, order depart- 
ment manager; Kar! F. Schmidt, R. W. Flicker, 
L. G. Mortell and Robert C. Farnsworth, Port 
Edwards 


at 4600 Brookpark Road, Cleveland. 
Richard B. Euller, president of 
Northern Containers, established that 
company in 1946. He will represent 
Cleveland Corrugated in a special sales 
capacity in northern Ohio. 
v 


OLIN LICENSED BY DU PONT 
TO MAKE CELLOPHANE— 
UNIT LOCATED AT ECUSTA 


The entrance of Olin Industries, 
Inc., East Alton, Illinois, into the cello- 
phane industry was announced on No- 
vember 25. A release from Olin states 
that du Pont has licensed that company 
to make cellophane, and, further, that 
its initial operations will be located at 
the plant of the Ecusta Paper Corpora- 
tion, Pisgah Forest, North Carolina. 

Olin states that its decision to in- 
stall initial cellophane manufacturing 
facilities at the location of the Ecusta 
plant does not rule out consideration 
of other plant sites if it is decided to 
make further expansion within the cel- 
lophane industry. The installation of 
the cellophane manufacturing unit at 
Ecusta will not disturb its present pa- 
per manufacturing facilities. 

Simultaneously with this announce- 
ment, a press release states that Gen- 
eral Lucius. D. Clay; who recently be- 
came president of Ecusta, has resigned. 


v 


>>> AN EXPANSION program 
which will cost about $750,000 and is 
expected to double the present capacity, 
has been announced by Pacific Coast 
Paper Mills, Bellingham, Washington. 
Work is scheduled to begin immedi- 
ately. 
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HANDLING All the Way 
Pulpwood to Paper 


The Pulp and Paper industry is just one in which the 
diversified line of Jeffrey equipment meets practically all 
handling requirements. There is a proved unit to handle 
it economically and to your complete satisfaction... 
whether its pulpwood, rags, chips, lime, sulphur, straw, 
salt cake, paper rolls, packages of paper or board .. . as 
well as shredders and pulverizers for reducing material 


to a uniform product. 


Belt Conveyors Log Haul-ups 
Chip Conveyors Re-chippers 
Chain Conveyors Chains 
Crushers (salt cake) 
Elevators (bucket) Unloaders (barge) 
Feeders Transmission Machinery 

















WV 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY Establishea 1877 


944 North Fourth St., Columbus 16, Ohio 


Boltimore 2 Chicage 1 Detroit 13 ~  Jechsonville 2 
Birmingham 3 Cincinneti 2 Herlan Milwovkee 2 
Beston 16 Clevelend 13 Heusten $ New York 7 
Butfale 2 Yenver 2 Huntington 19 Philedelphie 3 


JEFFREY MFG. CO., LTD., Head Office and Works, MONTREAL 





Pittsburgh 22 


St. Lewis 3 


Selt Loke City 3 


Scranton 3 
























Lois 
warn 


geaniue wn. 


Photos show various applications 
of Jeffrey Material Handling Equip- 
ment handling chips and pulpwood. 
Whether from barges, yard storage 
er railroad cars Jeffrey Belt and 
Chain Conveyors take it away as 
fast as it comes. 


Note the heavy type chain in the 
top installation view. This chain is 
built to take the severe punish- 
ment of f.lling pulpwood day after 
day. Chain was our earliest prod- 
uct. We know how to make it 
exceptionally well. 






Complete line of 
Materia} Handling, 
Processing ond 
Mining Equipment 
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NEW STEEL DRYER ROLLS 
INSTALLED ON NO. 2 MACHINE 
AT NO. CAROLINA PULP CO. 


Production will be increased on the 
No. 2 paper machine of the North 
Carolina Pulp Company, Plymouth, 
North Carolina (a subsidiary of Kieck- 
hefer Container Corapany, Camden, 
New Jersey) with the installation of 
12 jacketed steel dryer rolls. 

Supplied by the Lukenweld division 
of Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania, the double-shell welded 
steel dryers, 48 inches O.D. x 144-inch 
face, designed for 150 om working 
pressure, will replace 12 dryers of an- 
other type of construction. 


v 


PREMIER BOX CO. BOUGHT 
BY GAIR CO., CANADA LTD. 


Capital stock of Premier Paper Box, 
Ltd., Montreal, Canada, has been pur- 
chased by Robert Gair Company's Ca- 
nadian subsidiary, Gair Company Can- 
ada Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 

The transaction also includes build- 
ings and real estate previously under 
lease by Gair Company Limited. This 
purchase will expand the folding car- 
ton operations of the Canadian sub- 
sidiary and enable it to provide better 
service in Montreal and the Province 
of Quebec. 

v 


AERIAL SHOTS OF WOODED 
AREAS OF N.B. USED IN 
MAKING OF BASE MAPS 


New Brunswick pulp mill operators 
will soon have a complete set of large- 
scale maps of the province showing all 
the wooded areas with the type and 
density of growth clearly indicated. 

To date, some 300 of the 450 base 
map sheets have been completed and 
the 150 remaining are in various stages 
of completion. They are being drawn 
by the staff of the photogrammetry di- 
vision of the N.B. Department of 
Lands and Mines, from a series of 
43,000 aerial photographs of the prov- 
ince, taken by the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, shortly after the end of World 
War II. The map sheets are being 
drawn on a scale of four inches to the 
mile. 

The aerial photographs of the prov- 
ince were taken as the result of a rec- 
ommendation of the N.B. Postwar 
Committee, with the cost shared by the 
Canadian and New Brunswick govern- 
ments. The aerial shots were taken 
from aircraft flying at a height of two 
miles. Each photo is seven by nine 
inches and covers a ground area of one 
and three-quarters by two and one- 
quarter miles. The photos overlap as 
much as 50 per cent so they may be 
pieced together to form a composite 


and complete aerial picture of the 
province. 

The map series will be extremely 
useful to pulp and paper company op- 
erators and lumbermen. In addition, 
it will likewise prove beneficial to 
geologists, soil surveyors, land survey- 
ors, waterpower surveyors, town plan- 
ners, and other groups interested in the 
woods resources of the province. 

v 


PORTCO PAPER PRODS. WILL 
HAVE RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


A new research department for the 
Paper Products Division will be added 
by Portco Corporation at Vancouver, 
Washington, for the testing of present 
products and development of new _~ 
ucts. The new department will be 
headed by Victor Rick, technical di- 
rector. 

G. Ralph Meyer, company vice pres- 
ident who made the announcement, 
pointed out that the Paper Products 
Division is the only plant of its kind 
making both twines and bags to order, 
and that he believes it is the first to 
have a research department of this na- 
ture. 





The new, department was provided 
for by additional space available in the 
organization's new Vancouver (Wash.) 


location. 
Vv 


IMPORT NOTES 


Sufficient time has elapsed since the 
devaluation of foreign currencies in 
September to justify an appraisal of the 
developments, and to some extent an 
estimate of the future, according to 
Warren B. Bullock, manager of the im- 
port committee of the American Paper 
Industry. Foreign offerings of various 
grades of paper show a drop of about 
15 per cent from August quotations, 
the difference between this cut price 
and the 30 per cent devaluation being 
retained by the foreign sellers as a 
hedge against inflation, or as additional 
profit on sales. In general, foreign pulp 
pfoducers seem to have anticipated the 
devaluation, at least for the fourth 
quarter. Department stores are taking 
advantage of low priced foreign offer- 
ings of consumer goods. Press dis- 
patches to Lord Beaverbrook as ex- 
pecting that sterling countries will cur- 
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tail their buying of Canadian news- 
print, and buy instead from other soft 
money nations. He estimates that the 
loss of such tonnage will be 400,000 
tons a year, and hints at improving the 
quality of the present mill output for 
sales of higher grade papers in the 
United States market. This could only 
mean an increase in Canadian exports 
of groundwood printing paper, and 
perhaps book paper also, to this mar- 
ket. Export business has felt the effect 
of curtailed sales to sterling nations, 
and Mr. Churchill described devalua- 
tion as the erection of a 40 per cent 
wire fence against import into Great 
Britain from the United States. 

New cases in United States Customs 
Court include the following: Paper- 
board imported at Cincinnati classified 
for duty as processed board, claimed to 
be dutiable at the lower rate for plain 
paperboard. Special railroad manila 
imported at Nashville classified for 
duty as wrapping paper, claimed to be 
dutiable as printing paper, but may be 
properly dutiable as writing paper. 

A case involving Canadian paper de- 
scribed as imitation kraft, dassihed for 
duty as wrapping paper not specially 
provided for at 25 per cent, but 
claimed to be dutiable at 20 per cent 
as kraft wrapping paper, was aban- 
doned by the importer when called for 
trial. 

v 


>>> IN CELEBRATION of its 70th 
anniversary, the Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pennsylvania, gave each of 
its 4,000 employees an extra week's 
pay on October 20. 

Vv 


>>> PLANS TO SPEND $1,250,000 
in the construction and equipping of a 
chemical cleaning unit at Bellingham, 
Washington, has been announced by 
the Puget Sound Pulp and Timber 
Company. According to the announce- 
ment, the new addition will enable 
the company to produce a cleaner and 
better grade of pulp. It is expected to 
be in operation about April 1, 1950. 


v 


>>» FORECAST at a meeting of the 
Great Lakes Regional Advisory Board 
held recently in Buffalo, is that the 
fourth quarter of 1949 will show a 
decline of 7.9 per cent in carloadings of 
paper and board as compared with the 
same period a year ago. The board es- 
timated carloadings for the last quarter 
of 14,553. 
v 


>>> ADJACENT TO ITS rayon 
pulp mill now building at Natchez, 
Mississippi, the International Paper 
Company will construct a 250-unit 
housing project. Harlan Shope, resi- 
dent engineer of the company, states 
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RECORDED FACTS— 


FACTS on the 4%” 





or per 





Pressure 

Gauge > 

i . Ranges to: 
Electrical Operation & vi 
— On-On ” 1500 psi 


MINICORDERS are unique instruments designed to record variations in 
Pressure, Vacuum, Temperature and Electrical Operation, with the least 
effort and minimum cost. Instruments illustrated measure 54%4x5%4x2™%” 
and weigh only 2 pounds, enclosed in a cast aluminum case, finished in using 
grey hammerloid and are fully rubber gasketed for protection. The 
measuring elements in the MINICORDER Pressure and Temperature 
are Dickson Spiral Bourdon Tubes, having the same degree of accuracy 
as our standard 12” Recorders. The COMPACT KNOWLEDGE and 
RECORDED chart is a clear permanent record 
easily read. The simplicity of design and installation of these scien- 
tifieally engineered instruments makes them ideal recorders for testing, 

i MINICORDER maintenance is 


NEW EQUIPMENT BY DICKSON 


SMALL—RUGGED—ACCURATE 
RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 





information write 


ar gS 


—COMPACT KNOWLEDGE 
ENGINEERING KNOW-HOW PRODUCES AGAIN 


minimum due to the complete interchangeability of all parts. These 
precision made recorders are laboratory and field tested under extreme 
conditions. Chart speeds for MINICORDERS are 24 hours or 7 days 
spring wound or synchronus electric clocks. 








Temperature Recorder 
Ranges to: 800°F. 


For complete 











the houses will be available not only 
to employees of I.P. Company, but to 
workers for other industries or local 
citizens. 


v 
15 TALKS ON PULP & 
PAPER. TECH. SCHEDULED 
FOR U. OF MAINE SERIES 


Students taking courses in pulp and 
paper technology at the University of 
Maine (Orono) will have an opportu- 
nity during the fall semester to hear 15 
talks on various phases of pulp and 
papermaking by outstanding industrial 
specialists. 

Professor Lyle C. Jenness, head of 
the department of chemical engineer- 
ing, has arranged for the series of 

kers to lecture at Maine. Names of 
e speakers and their subjects are: 


gd: wa Fay Hyland, University of Maine, 
“Structure of Wood’’; af Irwin ‘s 


Dougiens, 5 + of "7 DB a my 
roperties o > , 
Dead River Co., Ba moe sions"? 
3 awit Redden Woo a ingsworth 


be ne rte ba “Preparation of 
Hume, superintendent, 
Gane Northern Paper Co., Millinocket, ‘‘Me- 


"ss popes. 
* field, assistant technical direc- 
woe, agin ae. Bangot, — 


Penobscot, C of igi ur rene Pa 
career Sulphite ele 
iy Bucksport, Serie 1 Add ‘ 
a Perry 
‘Semi: Chemical “Puipine 
S. D. Warran Company, Ccmbertand Mills, 
“Caustic Pulping.’’ 


W. B. orkter, works Gusbee ks; Brown Cor- 
ration, LaTuqu aft Peviog 
inwood Willins, py chemist, Oxford a- 

ge & Gousew. Rumford, ‘‘Chemical Recovery” ; 3 

Pecsone, research = Holli 
wort —* Whitney Waterville 

“Bleach | ge 

Leonard Pierce, St. 

Bucksport, ‘‘Peroxide a 

strong, plant personne 

Company, Chester, Penn., 

ment. 

v 


>>» CONTROL OF the spruce bud- 
worm was one of the main topics on 
the agenda at the annual meeting of 
the Washington State Forestry Con- 
ference in Seattle (Wash.) on Decem- 
ber 2. Other topics were experimental 
cutting of second growth Douglas fir, 
advances in technological develop- 
ments and forestry in Scandinavia. 


v 


GIFTS PRESENTED TO 90 
OLD-TIMERS AT THOROLD 
BY COL. ROBT. McCORMICK 


Ninety employees who have served 
30 years ar more with the Ontario 
Paper Company, Ltd., Thorold, On- 
tario, received gold watches at the dn- 
nual meeting of the company’s quarter- 
century club, and 23 employees with 
25 years of service bette silver trays. 
Three hundred thirty-five employees 
are members of the club, with a com- 
bined service of 9,423 years. 


join Blea 
is Paper Company, 
TS we my. 
manager, a. Paper 
“‘Personnel Manage- 


The awards were presented by Col. 
Robert McCormick, publisher of the 
Chicago Tribune, of which the Ontario 
Paper Company, Ltd., is a subsidiary. 


v 


NEW WATERPROOF PROCESS 
FOR TAPING CORRUG. BOXES 


A new process for taping corners of 
corrugated boxes has been originated 
by Dewey and Almy Chemical Com- 
pany, and has been tested in extensive 
use by Container Corporation of 
America. 

This process of taping costs no more 
than conventional methods and utilizes 
a new synthetic resin emulsion adhesive 
applied in liquid form. The adhesive 
is similar to that developed by Dewey 
and Almy and used for more than three 
years by Kieckhefer Container Com- 
pany and Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany. It has been adopted by Kieck- 
hefer and a number of the country’s 
other large manufacturers of corrugated 
containers, including the container di- 
vision of International Paper Company 
and National Container Corporation. 

The product is known as Ghs- as-Tape; 
joints sealed with it are waterproof, 
mold and verminproof, and do not de- 
teriorate with age or under extreme 
temperatures. 
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mous Trademarks in paper 


ee 


© Behind the trademark of the Mead Cor- 
poration—one of the leading members of 
America’s sixth largest industry — lie 
more than 100 years of paper-making 
experience. 


® Today, Mead plants in eight states pro- 
duce a wide variety of “brown” and 
“white” papers—including papers for busi- 
ness and industrial use, coated papers and 
magazine, book and specialty grades. 
Constant research and close control of 
production processes insure high quality 
in every product bearing the Mead name. 


...nd paper making chemicals 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


For many years, Wyandotte Chemicals have played an important 
part in the manufacture of coated paper and other paper products. 


One of these chemicals is Wyandotte Precipitated Calcium Car- 
bonate, a strictly uniform paper-coating pigment that's “tailor-made” 
to meet the most exacting coating requirements. This economical 
material aids in producing a superior coated sheet with improved 
printability, high whiteness and hiding power. Its soft texture and 
complete freedom from grit and other abrasives are qualities that 





tion to your needs. 





Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
Wyandotte, Mich. * Offices in Principal Cities 
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are highly desirable in a paper-coating pigment. 


If you’re not already using Wyandotte Precipitated Calcium Car- 
bonate in your coating formula, it will pay you to consider its applica- 


Why not write today for full information and technical data? 


SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA 

BICARBONATE OF SODA 

CALCIUM CARBONATE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CHLORINE * HYDROGEN * DRY ICE 
SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS * GLYCOLS 
CARBOSE (Sodium CMC) * ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 
PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE * CHLOROETHERS 
AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES 
OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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Weyerhaeuser sawlog barker 
(See Fig. 5) 





Bellingham type barker 
(See Fig. 8) 


Types of Hydraulic Barkers 


>>> THE IDEA THAT BARK 
could be removed from wood by a high 
pressure water jet is not new. It would 
be interesting to collect the records of 
all early experiments, and to learn to 
what extent the field had been explored 
prior to the time that the Pulp Division 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
began experimental work in 1935. One 
series of these Weyerhaeuser tests was 
performed with a lathe arrangement, 
and another series was run with a car- 
riage for the log which could be run 
at varying speeds under a fixed nozzle. 

It was during this period that de- 
sign work was undertaken on a hy- 
draulic barker of sufficient capacity to 
furnish cleaned wood for a pulp mill. 
Such design was not a simple process, 
for many methods or arrangements are 
possible. 


Fundamentals 

In practically all successful designs 
one common feature may be found. 
This is the use of very high pressure 
water which is directed toward the 
log through an efficient nozzle. Many 
times we have found that the use of 
slightly lower Fa aig has made a 
considerable reduction in the effective- 
ness of our Streambarker or slab bark- 
er, especially when some of the pieces 
are harder barking than the average. 
No doubt many early oo eB such 
as those at the Saugbrugforeningen 
Mill at Holden, Norway (where a 
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L. E. HILL, JR. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


pressure of 400 psi is used and me- 
chanical barking with disc barkers and 
draw knives is used to clean up after- 
wards), have narrowly missed setting 
off the trend which has been so evi 
dent in the last few years in this area. 


A second feature of design could 
hardly be determined until the use of, 
and need for, high pressure had been 
established and the pumps provided. 
The jet will perform more efficiently 
when its axis is perpendicular to the 
surface of the wood. The barker does 
not chisel off the bark. Instead, it 
erodes or explodes it off. Virtually all 
present designs hold quite closely to 
this principle, which is re-established 
in Everett each time that a projecting 
limb strikes the nozzles and swings 
them slightly in the friction joint. 


When the experimenter has obtained 
pressure, and has pointed the nozzles 
squarely toward the log, he can speed 
up either the nozzle or the wood sur- 
face. Either can be the moving object 
insofar as speed is concerned. We find 
that the nozzle is being moved by the 
shotgun drive at Longview at 30 fps, 
or that the log surface is being moved 
at Bellingham at speeds up to eight 
fps, with good barking results in each 
instance. When, slower speeds are em- 
ployed, it probably will be discovered 
that the kw-hrs/100 sq ft of bark re- 


moved shows up higher than it need be. 

However, it is possible to suffer a 
lower efficiency in power used for 
barking and yet gain so much in low- 
ered maintenance or operating costs 
that the extra expenditure for power 
is worth while. 

Although there would appear to be 
some advantage in a nozzle path paral- 
lel to the axis of the log, both from a 
survey of log contour and from the 
Weyerhaeuser experimental work, this 
does not appear to be so essential that 
it prevents successful operation with 
the other types which employ log rota- 
tion. 


Worthington Whole Log 
Barker (Fig. 1) 


Whole logs are barked by this type 
of barker by passing them axially 
through the barking zone on ribbed 
rolls which can be run in either direc- 
tion at a speed selected by the barker- 
man. Barking is done by a number of 
nozzles which are mounted on a lower 
and two side manifolds. The position 
of the manifolds is varied so that the 
nozzle can be kept at a selected dis- 
tance from the log, which is usually 
15 or 16 inches. 

The installation is provided with 
control valves on each nozzle so that 
only enough nozzles are used on any 
log to cover its full circumference 
Extra water not required for a small 
log goes into the accumulators, to be 
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Weyerhaeuser chain rotated whole 
log barker (See Fig. 7) 





Experimental multiple outlet 
rotating nozzle 


and How They Work 


fed out by air pressure when required 
for a large log. Each nozzle is 4 x 34 
inches, and delivers about 160 gpm. 
When no log is in the barker all of the 
nozzles are off, and a relief valve opens 
to pass enough water to keep the pumps 
from being overheated. Each pump is 
driven by a motor of 1,250 hp. Two 
are used. At Soundview, the barker 
operates three shifts to supply the wood 
required for the production of 600 tons 
of bleached sulphite pulp. 

Minor roughness, fluted and ribbed 
surface, and noncircular cross section 
material is easily handled by this bark- 
er. Mild axial curvature can also be 
handled. Hard barking logs must some- 
times be passed through twice or three 
times in order to remove all of the 
bark. A very large log will have un- 
barked stripes which are handled by 
indexing after the first pass, and then 
putting it through the barking zone 
again. 

Maintenance is at present very low, 
and with development of better gearing 
for drive of rolls in the barker, would 
be very small indeed. Both installations 
are well thought out and well con- 
structed, which doubtless had ‘much to 
do with present low maintenance costs. 
This unit is built by Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, and 
is in operation at Soundview Pulp Com- 
pany, Everett, Washington, don at St. 
Regis Paper Company, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington 


Cant Barker with 
Oscillating Nozzle 


At Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
Port Angeles (Wash.) a barker is in 
use which feeds slabs or cants past the 
nozzles, using feed rolls of a Stetson- 
Ross barker. In place of the former 
mechanical cutterhead, the jet of water 
is so mounted that it can be oscillated 
from side to side and thus cover the 
entire width of the barked surface. The 
water is supplied at 1,200 psi. The vol- 
ume is 500 gpm, requiring a pump 
driven by a 450-hp motor. 

It is obvious that an installation of 
this sort does not gain all of the ad- 
vantages in wood savings which are 
obtained from the plant which is de- 
signed to bark and chip whole logs, 
and thereby eliminate almost all saw 
kerf. If we survey such a project as a 
proposed wood supply for a small mill, 
it is evident that labor must be ex- 
pended in sawing the logs to appro- 
priate small size. The maintenance of 
saws has been found to be more costly 
when it is necessary to cut through 
bark, which often contains much abra- 
sive material. Even with saws of the 
thinnest practicable gauge, much wood 
is lost in sawdust, to be reclaimed as 
fuel at one-tenth its initial value. The 
barker has to handle nearly the same 
bark area as it would when handling a 
round log, but must care for a larger 
number of pieces with chance of in- 
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creased delay between pieces. It is true 
that to care for the whole log it is nec- 
essary to make a heavy investment in 
chipper and drive, but the total power 
consumed is likely to be about the same. 

Special conditions will at times jus- 
tify retention of some of the steps of 
the old method of wood breakdown 
before chipping, but it must be recog- 
nized that this is not the method by 
which the maximum advantages of 
hydraulic barking have been obtained. 


The reported capacity of the machine 
is 64 M log scale in eight hours, or 
about the amount of wood required for 
75 tons of unbleached sulphite per day. 


Ring Barker (Fig. 2) 


For many years the most convenient 
storage for logs of varied sizes has been 
a pond, and a log haul has been the 
usual way to bring logs from storage 
into a mill. Here is a place where the 
logs move one at a time, and at a speed 
within the capacity of an efficient bark- 
er, if such a machine could be devised 
for this location. 

The Ring barker is aptly described 
as to its shape. The log passes through 
its center, approximately. The nozzles 
are in the inner wall of the ring, in 
pairs which balance the thrust from jet 
reaction. The inner part of the ring is 
given a rapid rotation by a drive such 
as V-belts. The outer part is non- 
rotating framework and water channel. 
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Fig. I—Log movement, axiai slow; 
nozzle movement, stationary 


Between the stationary outer shell 
and the rotating inner ring is a packing 
which reduces leakage of high pressure 
water to a nominal amount, and pre- 
vents metal to metal contact which 
would result in galling or welding. The 
development of suitable packing has 
been the triumph of this design, and 
has only lately been accomplished. 

Operation is relatively simple if the 
logs which come to the barker are 
within the size group for which it is 
built, and do not carry limbs or horns 
which would strike and damage the 
rotating ring. Since the nozzles can be 
given a good speed relative to the sur- 
face of the log, a high efficiency may be 
obtained. 

Where incomplete cleaning is ob- 
tained, it is the practice at the Port 
Alberni mill of Bloedel Stewart and 
Welch to pass the log back through the 
ring, and then forward, as is done in 
the Worthington machine, thus bark- 
ing it three times. Two sizes are cur- 
rently made, a ‘small’ unit 36 inches 
in diameter,.and one 60 inches. The 
maximum diameter log is supposed to 
be 8 inches smaller in diameter than 
the ring. 

In order to obtain good centering 
of a curved log, the ring can be made 
to move sideways and vertically. When 


Fig. 2—Log movement, axial slow; 
nozzle movement, rotating 


such motions are provided it is neces- 
sary to introduce a flexible link in the 
pipe supplying high pressure water to 
the outer ring. High pressure hoses can 
‘be used for this purpose. 

Since the pump at Port Alberni is 
driven by a steam turbine, it is possible 
to vary the pressure at the barker as well 
as control speed of travel of the log. 
Where such an arrangement can be 
worked out it allows the barker to be 
run at its best efficiency for the quality 
of wood which is being ontinned 

The Ring Barker has not been oper- 
ating long enough to pronounce final 
judgment, but it — to be a type 
which has an excellent expectation of 
survival and improvement. It is built by 
Hansel Engineering Company Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Log Barker with 
Rotating Nozzles (Fig. 3) 


As the log is moved forward in the 
direction of its length in a log haul or 
conveyor, it may be barked by nozzles 
at the side. If a pair of nozzles are 
mounted on an arm which attaches to 
the end of a rotating pipe, the water 
from each nozzle is able to sweep a 
much greater area of the log surface 
than if it were stationary. 























Fig. 3—Log movement, axial slow; 
nozzle movement, rotating 
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Fig. 4—Log inovément, axial fast; 
nozzle movement, oscillating 





The trial installation of this type 
of barker separates the nozzles about 
30 inches. The jet is inclined toward 
the axis of rotation at an angle of about 
15 degrees, so that during rotation the 
water describes a cone. When the shaft 
is rotated at 460 rpm, the stream moves 
at 36 fps as it traverses the surface of 
an average sized log. 


The forward motion of logs in the 
conveyor is 60 fpm. As the nozzle head 
rotates at the rate of 460 rpm the log 
is swept by a jet once for each 34 inch 
of movement into the cone and again 
at the same rate leaving the cone. 


It appears to be a feature of this 
barker that its varying angles of re- 
peated attack on the bark surfaces assist 
the streams in dislodging patches which 
are difficult for other types to remove. 
The initial installation uses two rotat- 
ing heads, on opposite sides of the 
conveyor. The total water flow from 
four nozzles is 600 gpm at 1,350 psi. 
With an efficient pump, about 600 hp is 
necessary. If such a rate of barking can 
be maintained during periods of ad- 
hering bark, this machine can be classed 
as most efficient. 


The problem of barking logs of large 
size can be handled as it is in the 
Worthington machine, by indexing and 
rerunning; or by the use of more than 
two rotating heads. Information on 
this barker has been obtained from H. 
A. Simons, the well-known consulting 
engineer of Vancouver, B.C. This bark- 
ing unit is installed at the Canadian 
White Pine Company, Vancouver, 
B.C., and is planned for use at the new 
mill of the Nanaimo Sulphate Pulp, 
Ltd., Nanaimo, B.C. 


Slab Barkers (Fig. 4) 


The arrangement in which the wood, 
which is to be cleaned, moves rapidly 
in the direction of its grain, without 
rotation, is useful for barking slabs. 
These pieces may be carried through 
the barking zone by chains, as in the 
Hummel Ross slab barker, or the Allis- 
Chalmers slab barker at the Simpson 
Logging Company, Shelton, Washing- 
ton. The Sumner type slab barkers at 
Weyerhaeuser, Everett, and Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Company, Bel- 
lingham, use wheels closely set on 
shafts. In each arrangement rider rolls 
are necessary to hold the relatively light 
pieces against displacement by the force 
of the water streams. 


The Everett slab barker operates 
when either the main barker pump or 
the small-log barker pumps are avail- 
able to supply water. With six fixed 
nozzles delivering about 1,000 gpm, a 
surface nearly 18 inches wide can be 
barked at 220 lineal fpm. Slabs are fed 
in as fast as the operator can start them 
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into the machine. When reduced vol- 
ume of water is available from the 
small-log barking pumps, two of the 
nozzles are closed off by individual 
valves, and pieces are limited in width 
to about 12 inches. 


At Shelton two nozzles oscillate 
transversely to cover each one-half the 
14-inch zone width. The speed is ar- 
ranged so that a sweep is made for each 
4.2 inches of slab travel. Water supply 
is 400 gpm at 800 psi. 

At time of preparation of this paper, 
a multiple outlet rotation nozzle has 
been built and is to be installed at 
Rayonier, Inc., Hoquaim, Washing- 
ton. A valving arrangement admits 
water to one nozzle just as the preced- 
ing one is completing its sweep across 
the slabs and is about to reach a closure 
part of the valve area. It may be pre- 
dicted that this will be a very economi- 
cal way to cover a large area of slabs 
with a minimum water horsepower. 
This nozzle is an Allis-Chalmers de- 
sign, which is to be tried in a Sumner 
Iron Works slab barker. 


Sumner Iron Works builds a package 
unit slab barker that has been supplied 
to such firms as Soundview Pulp Com- 
pany, Everett, Washington; Rayonier, 
Inc., Hoquaim, Washington; St. Regis 
Paper Company, Tacoma, Washington; 
Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Port Al- 
berni, B.C.; and Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, Springfield, Oregon. 


Worthington Small Log 
Barker at Soundview 


This design is arranged with a num- 
ber of conical rolls in two rows which 
cradle the round log between the rows, 
and since each roll touches the log in a 
line which spirals around its surface, 
the bog is both rotated and moved for- 
ward. 


The nozzles are fixed in the upper 
part of the machine housing, and ac- 
cordingly have low relative velocity to 
the barked surface. The largest diame- 
ter of the cone provides the propulsion, 
the only function of the taper being to 
guide a projection up to the driving 
rim. In this machine, all rolls are set at 
a fixed angle to the axis. Doubling the 
diameter of log, therefore, advances it 
twice as far per revolution, and above 
an optimum size the nozzles will leave 
an unbarked strip unless provided with 
overlap which is excessive for smaller 
pieces. 


Hinged pans help check splashout 
of the end of the eae and also 
help hold down the log. However, 
rough logs will not be held down, but 
bounce violently. Small logs sometimes 
remain too long in the barking zone. 
The optimum size for the Soundview 
machine appears to be in the range of 




















Fig. 5—Log movement, axial fast 
rotating; nozzle movement, stationary 


8 inches to 14 inches diameter. Good 
capacity is obtained with smooth wood 
of that size, with a forward feed of 70 
to 80 fpm. 

Four nozzles deliver about 650 gpm 
at 1,100 psi. Considerable difficulty has 
been experienced with the mechancal 
drive of the feed rolls, in that gears 
have failed. Water contaminates the 
grease in the gear cases, making it nec- 
essary to drain off water and refill with 
grease at least once a week. Some wood 
is lost through cutting and splintering. 


Weyerhaeuser Large Saw-Log 
Barker (Fig. 5) 

This barker is arranged to receive 
logs on way to Mill 1 at Longview saw- 
mill. Does this by kicking log out of 
horizontal section of log haul, and 


transferring back into log haul after 


barking. 

Motion of log is a slow forward and 
rotation combined, so that barked area 
is a spiral which overlaps enough to 
secure complete bark removal. 

Motion is secured by supporting logs 
on driven rolls which can be adjusted 
to an angle which coincides with tan- 
gent to the desired spiral. This adjust- 
ment permits efficient use of full water 
sweep. 


Fig. 6—Log movement, axial fast 
rotating; nozzle movement, reciprocating 


When motion is arrested by log ir- 
regularities, lift skids dislodge the 
interference and allow log to resume 
desired travel. 


Nozzles, two in number, are directed 
from below log. They point 12 deg. to 
the rear of the axis of average size log 
expected in mill and have rapid angular 
movement in direction of log axis, one 
moving to left from a meeting point 
and back, the other moving to right 
and back. The barked strip is about 4 
feet wide. 


The barker is designed to handle a 
37,500 pound log at rate which corre- 
sponds to mill consumption. Log length 
may be up to 45 foot maximum. The 
pump requires 600 hp, supplies 600 
gpm at 1,400 psi. It is essentially a ma- 
chine for large, long logs. Does a big 
job with relatively little total power. 
One operator is required. 


Except for occasional hose breakage, 
this barker has been very easy to main- 
tain. Sawmill has become accustomed 
to barked logs and complains at tem- 
porary lapse. Clean logs allow saws to 
go longer between changes, improve 
log utilization, and allow use of slabs 
for pulp chips when condition of sur- 
face wood is good enough for that pur- 
pose. Sawmill is easier to keep clean. 




















Fig. 7—Log movement, transverse indexing; 
nozzle movement, reciprocating 
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Fig. 8—Log movement, transverse fast 
rotating; nozzle movement, reciprocating 








Allis-Chalmers Streambarker 
(Fig. 6) 

This barker is a packaged unit which 
was developed to handle wood in the 
size range between 4 inches and 21 
inches diameter, and length between 5 
feet and 10 feet. As currently used, 
most of the wood approximates 8 feet. 

The log is cradled between two long 
rolls, one with spiral ridges and the 
other with longitudinal ridges. Each is 
provided with its own drive, which is 
set to provide the proper speed of 
rotation and feed for the entering log. 

This feed works well on relatively 
smooth logs between 6 inches and 15 
inches diameter. Small logs are fre- 
quently very slow in passing through 
the nozzle zone. Rough logs bounce 
violently, or engage a projection in the 
spiral flutes and are whisked through 
the machine with only partial bark 
removal. 

The ridges on the rolls actually do 
some of the cutting of the bark, and 
also are responsible for surface cutting 
and splintering of the wood. Examina- 
tion of waste from this barker shows 
that at times there is a considerable 
wood loss. 

When the logs are summer cut, a 
pressure of 700 psi will remove bark 
effectively from relatively smooth logs. 
If the bark is tight, the pressure must 
be increased to 1,000 psi, or even to 
1,200 psi in order to get good produc- 
tion. The higher pressure exerts greater 
retarding effect on small wood. 

Small, rough or crooked logs may 
jump off the rolls and wedge in the 
housing. Split wood will often cast a 
large sliver which will wedge between 
the rolls and stall them. Limbs are 
liable to wedge. 

Rough wood bounces so violently 
that it dodges the effective barking area 
and must be passed through several 
times before it is cleaned. 

About 40 Streambarkers are now in 
operation in the United States, Canada, 
and other countries. Included in these 
are installations at Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, Everett and Longview, 
Washington ; Rayonier Inc., Hoquaim, 
Washington; Soundview Pulp Com- 
pany, Fverett, Washington; Eastern 
Corporation, South Brewer, Maine; 
Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan; Great North- 
ern Paper Company, Millinocket, 
Maine, and Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Weyerhaeuser Experimental 
Unit at Longview 

In operating this unit, the log was 
carried on a wheeled carriage running 
on tracks. It was moved back and forth 
by a winch, using a variable speed 
drive. The log can be indexed to pre- 
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sent a fresh bark surface. Nozzles used 
were of various shapes, pressure and 
distance from the surface, and the log 
sections were chosen for variety of bark 
thickness and contour. The most effec 
tive angle was found to be near 90 
degrees. Low pressures were found not 
to be effective, and this was confirmed 
by subsequent work at the Everett 
mill's large log barker and slab barker, 
also at Soundview. 

Efficiency—barking the greatest area 
with a given power use, was found to 
be at a maximum with comparatively 
high relative motion of nozzle to log. 

The great weight of large logs made 
the idea of rapid reciprocation past a 
fixed nozzle unattractive. Such an ar- 
rangement is used in saw mills, but 
details in hydraulic barking required a 
different solution. 

This experimental work was done 
at 1,000 psi with 400 hp. Approxi- 
mately 550 gpm were pumped through 
a single nozzle. 


Weyerhaeuser First Whole 
Log Barker (Fig. 7) 

The log is loaded into the barker 
from a storage transfer by means of a 
steam cylinder powered log loader and 
a set of powered skids. Entry door is 
raised during loading. The log is then 
positioned over the water path by ad- 
justable knees on exit side, and skid 
shoes on entrance side. Held down by 
toothed chains, the log is indexed by 
them at each passage of nozzle into the 
end zone. Barkerman controls amount 
of index. When bark is loose there is 
more movement. 

Two nozzles, held by a carriage on 
steel rail tracks, are supplied with water 
by eight hoses 35 feet long and 114 
inches I.D. The carriage is moved by 
cable and operated by a Sumner steam- 
feed engine. Approximate barking 
travel speed is 20 fps, average 14 fps, 
including reversing time. Hose slack is 
controlled by sheaves with 4 grooves 
held apart by a cable. Flow of water is 
about 1,000 gpm at 1,380 psi pressure. 
Approximately 30 seconds is required 
to bark a log. 

Unloading is accomplished by arms 
raised by water pressure and a fresh 
log kicked in at the same time. Damage 
to nozzles by branches, etc., is reduced 
by a swivel joint. 

Normally this barker, when working 
alone, requires 8 hours to prepare 1,200 
tons of chips, running one shift of 8 
hours every day of the week. With 
wood for other barkers and chippers, 
it is — to run the main barker 
six days per week unless very hard 
barking, small, or difficult shapes are 
encountered. Repair experience is not 
the best. There ts a great reduction in 
the crew and wood losses as compared 
to previous nethods. Electric power is 





about the same. Steam requirements arc 
less. Water usage is about the same 
The barker began operation at Everett 
August, 1942; the 173-inch chipper 
began January, 1943. 

Units similar to the Everett installa 
tion are in operation at Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Longview, Washing- 
ton, and at Powell River Company 
Ltd., Powell River, B.C. They are 
described as follows: 

Log entry and exit are much the 
same as at Everett. Knees are used to 
position a log. Indexing chains are 
moved continuously to provide a fairly 
steady rotation, and hold down against 
force of jets from nozzles. 

The nozzle carriage slides on Mi- 
carta shoes instead of rolling on wheels. 
Micarta was lubricated by water at first, 
but splash chilled the piston rod of 
shotgun too much so oil is now used. 
Reciprocating motion from shotgun 
cylinder gives a very rapid reversal on 
the steam cushion, and still is fairly 
economical of steam. Some difficulty 
was experienced with running the noz- 
zles to the end zone, and getting started 
again after changing logs. 

At Longview a single high pressure 
pump is used. At Powell River provi- 
sion is made for summer pressure of 
850 psi and winter pressure of 1,250 
psi through use of a Moore pump. 

It is difficult to compare performance 
of a shotgun versus the steam engine, 
since logs vary; the operator's skill does 
influence production, and pumping 
equipment is not the same. 

Introduction of water through hose 
connections to and from a “wobble 
pipe” has given some maintenance 
trouble, but this may be expected to 
continue to improve in method as 
time goes on. Nevertheless, each mill 
has benefited in saving manpower and 
wood. Here again comparison is diffi- 
cult since much of Powell River wood 
is reduced in size by a sawmill, to 
pieces suitable for manufacture of 
groundwood. 

Longview and Powell River began 
operation in 1946. 


Lathe Type 


The log is checked between face 
plates, usually with the aid of a cen- 
tering device. Nozzle is positioned 
close to bark surface and moved from 
one end of the log to the other at a 
controlled rate, which removed bark 
without holidays. Because water has a 
relatively short travel, good use is made 
of paper. Pressure required with this 
type is not as high as with many other 
types. 

Difficulties were experienced in con- 
sistently obtaining as rapid a load and 
unload as desirable for high capacity. 
Also, many logs with unsound or shat- 

(Turn to page 1073) 
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impellers; 


(right) 


Fig. !—Double-suction, closed 
francis vane (left) straight vane 


Fig. 2—High speed francis 


vane, double suction 


Fig. 3—Low speed francis 
vane, single suction 


Fig. 4—High speed francis 
vane, single suction 


Centrifugal Pump Impellers 


Part 4 of a series outlining the 
important details of centrifugal 
ump construction and operation. A 
asic understanding of the design 
and function of essential pump com- 
ponents should result in the more 
efficient handling of pumping prob- 
lems. 


>>> HEART OF THE centrifugal 
pump is the impeller. It rotates the 
mass of the liquid, and the peripheral 
speed of its vane tips determines the 
head produced or the working pressure 
of the pump. 

A single-suction impeller is one 
where the liquid pumped enters the im- 
peller suction on one side only, while 
a double-suction impeller is, in effect, 
two single-suction impellers arranged 
back to back in a single casting, so that 
the liquid pumped enters the impeller 
simultaneously from both sides. Nor- 
mally, the suction chambers located at 
each side of the impeller are connected 
to a common suction passage and a 
single-suction nozzle. 

In the general-service, single-stage, 
axially-split-casing centrifugal pump 
design, a double-suction impeller is 
definitely favored because it possesses 
two advantages: first, it is theoretically 


Igor J. Karassik and Roy Carter 
Application Engineers 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation 


in axial hydraulic balance eliminating 
the necessity of an oversized thrust 
bearing which would always be under 
full load; and second, the greater suc- 
tion area available in a double-suction 
impeller permits the pump to operate 
with less net absolute suction head for 
a given capacity than is possible with 
a single-suction impeller. 

In small capacity units, the single 
suction impeller is more practical to 
build than the double-suction for man- 
ufacturing reasons. 

In certain applications, a single-suc 
tion impeller is preferred for structural 
reasons. End suction pumps with 
single-suction overhung impellers pre- 
sent certain advantages which cannot 
be obtained with a double-suction im- 
peller, and thus, in general, all radially- 
split casing pumps embody single-suc- 
tion impellers. Because an over-hung 
impeller does not require the extension 
of a shaft into the impeller suction eye, 
Material from this article will be included in a 
book on centrifugal pumps now being prepared 


by the authors; hence, all rights to republication 
are reserved by the authors 


single-suction impellers are pene 
for pumps handling suspended matters, 
such as sewage. In multistage units, 
the use of double-suction impellers 
carries with it certain shortcomings 
which have led to an almost universal 
use of single-suction impellers. 


Impeller Type 
The shape or the form of the vanes 
divide impellers into several distinctive 
types: 
a) The straight-vane impeller (Fig 
1) 

b) The francis-vane impeller (Figs 
1, 2, 3 and 4) 

c) The mixed-flow impeller (Figs. 
5 and 6) 

d) The propeller or axial-flow type 
(Fig. 7) 

In a straight-vane impeller, the sur 
faces of the vanes are generated by 
straight lines parallel to the axis of ro- 
tation. Vanes of this type of impeller 
are also called single curvature vanes. 

In a francis-vane impeller the vane 
surfaces have a double curvature. This 
type of impeller is also often called the 
francis-screw-vane or screw-vane im- 
peller. 

An impeller design in which there is 
both a radial and axial component of 





Fig. 5—Mixed-flow impeller 


Fig. 6—End view of Fig. 5 
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Fig. 7—Axial flow impeller 


Fig. 8—Nonclogging impeller 
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Fig. 9—Paper pulp impeller 


flow is called a mixed-flow impeller. It 
is generally restricted to single suction 
designs having a specific speed above 
4,200. Lower specific speed types are 
called francis-vane types. Mixed-flow 
impellers having a very small radial 
flow component are generally classified 
as propellers. 

A true propeller or axial-flow im- 
peller is one having a flow solely in 
the direction of the axis of rotation, in 
other words, strictly axially. 

The relation of the impeller profiles 
to the specific speed will be discussed 
in detail later. Any classification of 
impellers according to their vane shape 
is naturally arbitrary, inasmuch as there 
is much overlapping in the types of 
impellers used in the different types of 
pumps. For instance, small and me- 
dium size double-suction pumps may 
have impellers with vanes extending 
across the suction eye, giving a mixed 
flow at the impeller entrance to meet 
the requirement of low pickup losses 
at high rotative speeds, but the dis- 
charge portion of the impeller follows 
the straight vane principle. Larger 
double-suction pumps operating against 
low heads have impellers with double 
curvature vanes extended over the full 
vane development, and, therefore, have 
full francis-type impellers. The mixed 
flow impeller which is usually a single- 
suction type is essentially one-half of 
a double-suction extreme francis vane 
impeller. 

In addition, there are a great num- 
ber of impellers specifically designed 
for a particular duty. For instance, 


Fig. 10—Open impellers Fig. !!—Open impeller 


for handling liquids containing rags, 
stringy materials and solids like sew- 
age, the conventional impeller design 
with sharp vane edges and restricted 
areas is not suitable as it will become 
clogged. Special designs with blunt 
edges and large waterways have been 
developed and are known as nonclog- 
ging impellers. Such an impeller is 
shown on Figure 8. For pumps up to 
12 to 16 inch size, these impellers are 
made with only two vanes. With 
larger pump sizes, three or four vanes 
are generally used. 

Another example of special impeller 
application is illustrated in Figure 9 
which shows a design used for paper- 
pulp pumps. It is a fully open, non- 
clogging impeller with combined screw 
and radial streamlined vanes. The 
screw conveyor end projects far into 
the suction nozzle. This design permits 
the handling of paper pulp stock of 
high consistency. 

Impellers are also classified as to 
their mechanical construction, such as 
a completely-open impeller, a semi- 
open impeller and a closed impeller. 


Open Impeller 

Strictly speaking, an open impeller 
consists of vanes only, attached to a 
central hub for mounting on the shaft 
without any form of a side wall or 
shroud. With long vanes this is struc- 
turally weak and the vanes have to be 
strengthened by ribs or a_ partial 
shroud. Generally, open impellers are 
used for small inexpensive pumps or 
for pumps handling abrasive liquids in 
which the impeller rotates between two 


























Fig. 13—Semi-open impeller with 
pump-out vanes sae 
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Fig. 14—Double suction 
impeller 


Fig. 12—Semi-open impeller 


side plates, between the casing walls 
of the volute of between the stuffing 
box head and the suction head. Be- 
cause of the clearance between the 
blades or vanes of the impeller and the 
side walls, there is a certain amount of 
water slippage, similar to the slip in 
a reciprocating pump. This slippage 
increases as wear increases the clear- 
ance between the impeller and the sta- 
tionary side plate. To restore the orig- 
inal efficiency it is necessary to replace 
both the impeller and the side plate, 
a much larger expense than involved 
for closed impeller pumps where 
simple rings form the leakage joint. 


Semi-open Impeller 

The semi-open impeller has a 
shroud, or an impeller backwall. This 
shroud may or may not have pump-out 
vanes, which are vanes located at the 
back of the impeller shroud and their 
function is to reduce the pressure at 
the back hub of the impeller. An ad- 
ditional feature of the pump-out vanes 
is that should the pump handle sus- 
pended foreign matter, these vanes pre- 
vent foreign matter from lodging back 
of the impeller and interfering with 
the proper operation of the pump and 
of the stuffing box. 


Closed Impeller 

The closed impeller, which is almost 
universally used in centrifugal pumps 
handling clear liquids, has shrouds or 
enclosing side walls, thus forming to- 
tally-enclosed water ways in the im- 
peller from the suction eye to the pe- 
riphery. While this prevents the slip- 
page of water that occurs between an 
open or semi-open impeller and its side 
plates, a running joint must be pro- 
vided between the impeller and the 
casing to separate the discharge and 
suction chambers in the pump. This 
running joint is generally formed by a 
relatively short cylindrical surface on 
the impeller shroud rotating within a 
slightly larger stationary cylindrical 
surface. By making one or both sur- 
faces renewable, the leakage joint can 
be renewed when wear causes the leak- 
age to become excessive. 

If the — shaft terminates at the 
impeller so that the impeller is sup- 
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Fig. 15—Flat leakage 
joint—no rings 


ported by bearings on one side only, 
the impeller is called an overhung im- 
peller. This type of construction is 
most advantageously used for end- 
suction pumps with single-suction im- 
pellers. 

The inlet of an impeller just before 
the section at which the vanes start is 
called the suction eye. In a closed 
impeller pump the suction eye diameter 
is taken as the smallest diameter of the 
shroud. In determining the area of 
the suction eye, the area occupied by 
the impeller hub shaft is deducted. 

By definition, a hub is the central 
part, usually cylindrical, of a wheel. In 
the case of a centrifugal pump impeller 
it should be applied to one part of the 
impeller only; that is the central part 
of it which is generally bored out to 
receive the pump shaft. The expres- 
sion, however, is also frequently used 
for the part of the impeller which ro- 
tates within the casing fit or within the 
casing wearing ring, in which case ref- 
erence is made to the “outer impeller 
hub” or to the “wearing ring hub of 
the shroud.” 


Wearing Rings 

In order to avoid wear at the adja- 
cent surfaces of pump casing and im- 
peller, separated by running clearance 
joints, removable rings are used at such 
joints. The wear is then taken on a 
part or parts replaceable at a lower cost 
than would be the case if the casing 
or the impeller had to be renewed. 

The casing wearing ring, sometimes 
called “impeller guide ring” is a re- 
movable ring inserted in the casing to 
protect the latter from wear and in 
which the impeller running joint ro- 
tates. 

When it is desired to protect the 


Fig. 16—Flat leakage 
joint—single ring 


Fig. 17—Flat leakage 
joint with double rings 


impeller from wear at its running joint 
within the casing or casing ring, the 
impeller is fitted wth a removable ring 
which is called an “impeller wearing 
ring.” 

When a pump has renewable rings 
both on the impeller and in the casing, 
it is said that the pump is provided 
with double wearing rings. 

The most desirable type of ring con- 
struction varies with the character of 
the liquid being handled, the head dif- 
ferential across the leakage joint, the 
rubbing speed and the particular pump 
design. Generally speaking, pumps 
have ring designs which the manufac- 
turers have found by experience to be 
suitable for the service for which the 
pump will be used. 


Flat Ring 

A flat ring is a type of wearing ring 
in which the leakage joint is a straight 
annular clearance as illustrated in Fig- 
ures 16 and 17. This type of ring has 
been replaced very extensively by the 
L type ring shown in Figures 19 and 
20. The flat and L type rings are the 
most commonly used types of rings. 


L-shape Ring 

The L shape casing ring, or the 
nozzle type ring as it is commonly 
called, takes its name from the fact 
that it is fashioned in the shape of an 
L laid on its side, with the short bar of 
the L covering up the radial face of the 
impeller or impeller ring which would 
otherwise be exposed to the incoming 
flow. This construction avoids the 
emergence of the wearing ring leakage 
into the suction stream at an angle al- 
most perpendicular to the flow of 
liquid, a condition which would cause 
induced currents and hydraulic losses. 


Fig. 18—Step type joint 
with double rings 


The leakage joint proper is along the 
long bar of the L with the clearance on 
the short bar of the L being large. 
The L shape ring is basically a flat ring 
with a protecting apron (Figures 19 
and 20). 


Labyrinth Ring 

A labyrinth ring has two or more 
annular clearance leakage joints con- 
nected by relief chambers with low flow 
velocities (Figure 22). As the leakage 
thru a ring is a function both of the 
area and the length, the longer leakage 
path of the labyrinth ring permits the 
use of a larger area, so larger clear- 
ances between the rotating and station- 
ary rings can be used. The step ring 
and the intermeshing ring are both 
sub-divisions of the labyrinth ring 
group. 

A labyrinth ring with two annular 
clearance joints of different diameters 
involving one reversal of flow, is often 
called an intermeshing ring (Figure 
21). 

A step ring is the name applied to 
a wearing ring design utilizing, in ef- 
fect, two flat ring elements of slightly 
different diameters on the total width 
of a leakage joint. It is not very com- 
monly used (Figure 18). 


Wearing Ring Location 
The amount of leakage through a 
leakage joint is controlled by three 
major factors: the area, the length of 
the path, and the differential pressure. 
The leakage is likewise somewhat af- 
fected by the manner in which the de- 
signer provides acceleration and de- 
celération of the flow through the clear- 
ance joint. To obtain the minimum 
area so the leakage will be a minimum, 

(Turn to page 1076) 
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Fig. 19—Single casing L ring 


Fig. 20—Double L rings 
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Fig. 21—Single labyrinth double-ring Fig. 22—Labyrinth double-ring 
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This is the first of several articles deal- 
ing with practical thermodynamics of 
lime recovery kilns by an engineer 
whose wide experience should make 
his comments valuable. 


>>» THE THERMODYNAMICS 
of lime-burning is not too complicated 
or involved for the average engineer 
to understand. However, it seems that 
the use of this science often has been 
misunderstood or neglected by the 
engineers and laymen who have de- 
veloped, or who have ideas on the 
development of lime-burning equip- 
ment. 


Two Fundamental Quantities 


Only two fundamental quantities are 
involved in the lime-recovery kiln. 
These are time and heat. There are 
some who will take exception to this 
statement and demand that /empera- 
ture be included. Actually, temperature 
is not a quantity. It is only a means of 
measuring the relative levels at which 
the addition or subtraction of heat is 
effected. Generally it is the faulty asso- 
ciation of heat with temperature that 
occasions many of the misunderstand- 
ings and misconceptions that prevail 
when the uninformed attempt to solve 
a problem the fundamentals of which 
are not understood. 

It cannot be said that calcium car- 
bonate is converted to calcium oxide 
by 1,650F. of heat. It is true only to 
say that heat, when applied af 1,650F., 
will convert a quantity of calcium car- 
bonate to lime. Of itself, temperature 
can never be credited ever with con- 
verting one molecule of calcium car- 
bonate to lime. Heat alone will bring 
about the conversion. The temperature 
indicates only the relative level at 
which the heat is performing its natural 
effects on the calcium carbonate. 

Time is recognized as an element of 
all phenomenon concerned with a se- 

uence of events. Thus time is one of 
the elements of our problem of pro- 
ducing lime commercially, since it has 
to do with the rate at which heat is 
transferred, and this in turn has a 
direct bearing on the rate of pro- 
duction. All chemical actions and re- 
actions require time for their fulfill- 
ment. Some require but a very short 
period of time to attain their balance, 
while others may require considerably 
longer periods of time. Those actions 
and reactions termed explosive require 
very short periods of time for their 
‘ relative completion while others may 
demand considerably longer periods or 
lengths of time. 

Atomic fission in the atomic bomb, 
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and the disintegration of TNT under 
conditions of detonation are examples 
of actions requiring only short periods 
of time. On the other hand the setting 
of Portland cement aggregate, or con- 
crete, requires a long period of time 
for completion. With an aggregate of 
calcium carbonate particles, such as 
prevails in the lime-recovery plant of 
the average paper mill, time is re- 
quired to deliver the heat into the 
particle being calcined. When the heat 
is delivered slowly, more time is de- 
manded to complete calcination than 
when the heat is made available quick- 
ly. 

So it is that time and heat are the 
fundamental quantities of the problem 
involving the recovery of paper mill 
lime sludge as lime commercially. 


Temperature 


As mentioned before, temperature is 
a measure of the energy level at which 
we are dealing with heat. Temperature 
is not a quantity. It is a quality. Tem- 
perature is a measure of the energy 
level of the substance, and not the 
energy itself. Similar to the flow of 
fluids, whére the fluid will flow only 
from a higher to a lower pressure level, 
heat will ‘flow only from a_ higher 
temperature level to a lower tempera- 
ture level. Thus heat may be trans- 
ferred only Sy passing from a higher 
to a lower teinperature level. There are 
cases when we can use temperature to 
measure the quantity of heat that has 
been transfered from one body to an- 
other, or to measure the quantity of 
heat in a body. On the other hand, 
there are instances when temperature 
will not in itself indicate the heat 
absorbed or delivered by the body. 


The Different Heats 

For the purpose of accounting satis- 
factorily for the disposition or distri- 
bution of heat in thermodynamic proc- 
esses, heat is put into two classifications 
called Sensible Heat and Latent Heat. 

With water at atmospheric pressure, 
and at a temperature of 70F., the ap- 
plication of heat will result in a direct 
raising of its temperature. This temper- 
ature rise will be a direct measure of 
the amount of heat that has been added 
to the water. This is called the sensible 
heat. In this case, the quantity of heat 
added to the water can be measured 
definitely and ‘exactly by the change 
in temperature. If sufficient heat is 
added, the temperature of the water 
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will attain 212F. Beyond this tempera- 
ture, the water will fail to rise despite 
the addition of heat at any rate. In- 
stead of the temperature rising, the 
water will boil and be converted into 
vapor. The heat added, making the 
water boil, manifests itself not as a rise 
in temperature, but in bringing about 
a change in the state of the water. The 
liquid water is converted by the heat 
to water vapor. In this instance, each 
pound of water vaporized represents a 
definite quantity of heat; but this heat 
of vaporization cannot be measured at 
all by the temperatures. It is this heat 
that the thermometer doesn’t indicate 
which is termed the Latent Heat. 

In the recovery of lime-sludge, this 
very process of adding heat to water is 
incurred. In addition to this, the cal- 
cium carbonate particles also undergo 
a similar change of state, involving 
its own definite quantities of sensible 
heat and its latent heat of dissociation. 
But where water changes from the 
liquid to the vapor state, the calcium 
carbonate decomposes to calcium oxide, 
which is a solid, and carbon dioxide, 
which is a gas. Nevertheless, this alter- 
ation occurs at a definite temperature, 
and requires a definite quantity of heat. 
The heat required to bring about this 
alteration, without any appreciable 
change in temperature, is the latent 
heat of dissociation. 

When the sludge, or filter-cake, is 
introduced into the process at atmos- 
pheric temperature, the temperature is 
raised as heat is added. The tempera- 
ture will raise to about 212F. where 
it will remain practically constant until 
the water has been converted to vapor. 
After the water has been vaporized, the 
material, now dry, will again raise 
in temperature until a level of about 
1,650F. is reached. The core of the 
particles will remain practically con- 
stant at this temperature until it is near- 
ly all lime. At this stage of calcination, 
the core of the particles will rise in tem- 
perature upon the addition of heat at 
suitable level. But it is this heat that 
converted calcium carbonate at 1,650F. 
to lime at 1,650F. which is the latent 
heat of dissociation. 


Heat of Dissociation of CaCO. 


The sensible heat of calcium car- 
bonate can be computed easily. It is 
derived by getting the product of the 
mass, the specific heat, and the tem- 
perature difference. The specific heat of 
calcium carbonate is approximately 
0.25 which means that 0.25 Btu are 
required to raise its temperature 1F. 
when its mass is 1 pound. In order to 
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raise the temperature of one pound of 
calcium carbonate from 7O0F. to the 


dissociation temperature of 1,650F. 

will require:— 

10 X .25 X (1,650 F. — 70 F.) 395 
Btu./Ib. 

or 395 X 2000 Ib. = 790,000 Btu/ton 


of calcium carbonate. 


The latent heat of dissociation of 
calcium carbonate is 781 Btu/Ib. 


or 781 X 2000 Ib. = 1,562,000 Btu/ton 
of calcium carbonate. 


It is, by far, more convenient and 
less confusing to base these computa- 
tions on the product rathér than on the 
raw material. Thus the above values 
must be converted to correspond with 
equivalent values for lime instead of 
calcium carbonate. Approximately 40 
per cent of the calcium carbonate is 
carbon dioxide that is expelled during 
the calcining operation. Consequently, 
the lime product will contain only 60 
per cent of the original solids. Under 
these conditions the sensible heat and 
the latent heat of dissociation for each 
ton of product become: 

100 


790,000 X — 
60 


Sensible heat 
1,320,000 Btu/ton of product 
100 


1,562,000 X — 


nt hea 
Latent heat 60 


2,600,000 Btu/ton of product 


Water has been used as the basis of 
specific heat, so that its value is 1.0 or 
unity. The latent heat of evaporation 
of water is approximately 970 Btu /Ib. 
at atmospheric pressure. Starting with 
water at 7OF., approximately 142 
Btu/Ib. are required to raise its tem- 
perature to 212F., (the sensible heat) 
so that the total heat necessary to raise 
the temperature of one pound of water 
from 70F. to 212F. and convert it into 
vapor will be about 1,112 Btu. 


Practical Considerations 


Although the dissociation tempera- 
ture of calcium carbonate is in the 
neighborhood of 1,650F., it is not 
_possible commercially to calcine at this 
temperature since the time required to 
do the job would be too long. And 
because the lime may become over- 
burned and hard to slake if the tem- 
peratures of the kiln are too high, it 
is advisable not to exceed some opti- 
mum maximum temperature. In most 
cases the best operating temperature 
in the hot zone is between 2,300F. and 
2,400F. Between these temperatures 
the lime is reasonably well calcined 
so as to have a good available lime 
value, and at the same time a satis- 
factory production rate can be main- 
tained. As a consequence of this prac- 
tical operating necessity, the lime, orig- 
inally calcined in the neighborhood 
of 1,650F. within the dissociation zone 


of the particle, will be raised to ap- 
proximately 2,300F. or 2,350F. This 
is a further sensible heat requirement, 
so that: 


2000 X = .25 (2,350F. 
350,000 Btu/ton lime 

As the sludge, or filter cake of cal- 
cium carbonate moves through the kiln 
from its point of delivery, its tem- 
perature is raised. By the time the water 
is evaporated, 1,112 Btu have been 
used to drive off each pound of water, 
when the sludge is introduced to the 
kiln at 70F. Thus it is seen that the 
more water the sludge holds originally, 
the greater will be the heat requirement 
for the evaporation of the water. It 
will be shown subsequently that a cer- 
tain amount of water in the filter cake 
is not detrimental to the over-all per- 
formance of the kiln. 


1,650F.) 


Calcining Heat Requirements 

Summing up the barest heat require- 
ments for the calcium carbonate alone, 
then :— 


Btu/ton 
of lime 
Preheating 1,320.000 
Calcining 2,600,000 
Superheating 350,000 
Total 4,270,000 

and for the water contained in the 


sludge: 
1,112 Btu/Ilb of water/ton of lime 
With 40 per cent of water in the 
sludge, the heat requirement for evap- 
oration will be: 
2,000 X 40 X 1,112 
6 X 6 X 100 
Btu/ton lime 


= 2,470,000 


Thus the total heat requirement of 
preheating, evaporating the 40 per cent 
of water in the sludge, calcining the 
calcium carbonate and superheating the 
lime will be 6,740,000 Btu/ton lime. 

From the above figures, it is to be 
noted that the two heat requirements, 
calcining and superheating, when com- 
bined are approximately 69 per cent 
of the total heat requirement for the 
solid material alone (no water in the 
kiln feed) and 43.8 per cent of the 
grand total, including the water (40 
per cent), heat requirement. Further- 
more, it is to be noted that this heat 
requirement is demanded at the highest 
temperatures involved in processing 
the material. It is this feature of the 
various heat requirements that allows 
a certain amount of water to be present 
in the feed without being detrimental 
to the over-all performance of the lime- 
recovery kiln. 


Heat Losses 


It is unfortunate that the heat de- 
veloped by combustion for the proc- 
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essing of the material cannot be applied 
exclusively to the bare heat require- 
ments as discussed above. Although 
the rotary kiln, as operated normally, 
is rather an inefficient tool thermally, 
its practical advantages have made it 
the favored device for the recovery of 
paper-mill lime sludge. And when 
every means is taken to apply the heat 
correctly, and when all precautions to 
conserve heat are applied, this indus- 
trial tool can be made thermally ef- 
fivient indeed. 

The heat losses from the process are 
found at three places; in the discharged 
lime, through the confining walls of 
the kiln, and in the gases leaving the 
process. This presuming, of course, the 
carrying on of the combustion process 
itself in an efficient manner. 

Many times, in supplying primary 
heat to make up for the losses of the 
first two, the heat loss of the third 
waste listed above is increased. When 
coal or oil is used as fuel, the coal or 
oil requirement must be increased to 
supply that heat which is not applied 
directly to the process proper. This is 
a serious cOst-penalty in many plants, 
and it is this waste heat that has in- 
trigued so many engineers and in- 
ventors into the development of de- 
vices for the alleged purpose of con- 
serving or recovering this heat being 
lost to the system. In most cases espe- 
cially in the stone-lime industry, these 
zealous developers have attacked their 
problem with more enthusiasm than 
knowledge. 

Nevertheless, by the costly process 
of trial and error, some progress has 
been made along the lines of reducing 
waste heat. Recovery of heat from the 
lime as it is discharged from the kiln 
is finding its way into practice increas- 
ingly. In this manner, a properly de- 
signed cooler may recover 50 per cent 
of the heat in the discharged material 
and return it to the process in the form 
of preheated air for combustion. The 
insulation of the kiln shell is becoming 
increasingly popular. But the devices to 
recover useful heat from the exhausted 
kiln gases and return this heat di- 
rectly to the process have been few 
indeed. 


Heat in the Discharged Product 


Only sensible heat remains in the 
product as it is discharged from the 
kiln. Ordinarily, this material is dis- 
charged within a couple of hundred 
degrees of its maximum temperature 
in the kiln. Thus it is common prac- 
tice to pass this material from the kiln 
at from 2,000 F. to 2,200 F. Those 
operators who use a retaining dam at 
the discharge end of the kiln will find 
that the temperature of the discharged 
lime will be lower than when the kiln 
is unobstructed. 
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As an example, it can be postulated 
safely that the material will be dis- 
charged from the kiln at 2,000 F. Then 
the sensible heat contained in it will 
be: 

2000 X .25 X (2,000 F. — 70 F.) = 

965,000 Btu/ton. 

If all this heat was recovered from a 
practical lime-recovery kiln operation, 
it might mean not only the saving of 
71.5 pounds of coal, or 6.1 gallons of 
bunker C oil per ton of product, but 
also a reduction in the loss of heat in 
the waste kiln gases. This study will be 
made later. 

Let us see to what temperature this 
heat would raise the air for combus- 
tion. In order to make this computa- 
tion, several reasonable assumptions 
must be made; the product-fuel ratio, 
and the air-fuel ratio. These can be 
obtained by assuming that the heat re- 
quirement is 10,000,000 Btu/ton of 
product, and that the theoretical air 
quantity for combustion is used. For 
coal, then, postulating a good grade of 
the bituminous variety, 740 pounds 
will be required to produce each ton 
of lime. The air to fuel ratio will be 
10 to 1. With bunker C oil, 67 gallons 
must be fired to produce one ton of 
lime, and the air fuel ratio will be 114 
pounds of air per gallon of oil. So: 


for coal 0.26 X 11 X 740 X (X F.—70F.) 
= 965,000 Btu/ton, X F. = 526 F. 

for oil 0.26 X 114 X 67 X (X F.—70F.) 
965,000 Btu/ton, X F. = 555 F. 


Thus we see that even with the re- 
covery of 50 per cent of this heat, the 
saving is worth seeking. 


Kiln Shell Heat Loss 


The commercial manufacturers of 
heat-insulation materials have done a 
good job developing products, and 
means of applying them, for the reduc- 
tion of the heat loss through the rotary 
kiln shell. On an uninsulated rotary 
kiln, this heat loss might average as 
high as 400 Btu/hr/sq. ft. of kiln shell 
surface. If the kiln shell is 8 ft. in di- 
ameter by 150 ft. long, there are 3,770 
sq. ft. of shell surface. This means that 
the kiln shell heat loss may reach 

3,770 X 400 = 1,508,000 Btu/hr. 

When the kiln shell has been insu- 
lated as well as is possible at this time, 
this loss may be reduced to about 140 
Btu/hr/sq. ft. or: 

3,770 X 140 = 528,000 Btu/hr. 

It is altogether possible that by re- 
ducing this heat loss through the kiln 
shell, the losses in the waste gases will 
be reduced. 

There are those who believe that in 
reducing the kiln shell heat loss the 
only thing accomplished is to increase 
the heat lost in the gases. It is true that 
the temperature of the kiln gases may 
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increase, but the heat loss actually is 
lowered. Here again is an instance 
where temperature is confused with 
heat. This seeming contradiction of a 
higher temperature and a lower heat 
loss may be pe song by the fact that 
the quantity of gas has been lowered. 
Frequently it is by such misconceptions 
and misunderstandings, where temper- 
ature is confused with heat, that the 
unwary are led astray by the ignorant. 


Kiln Gas Heat Loss 


Normally there is wasted in the kiln 
gases that heat which is incapable of 
being absorbed by the raw-material- 
feed under the conditions existing, and 
which may be compounded by the fol- 
lies of ignoring, or at best only slightly 
moderating, the heat lost in the prod- 
uct and through the kiln shell. The 
heat lost in the kiln gases largely is 
the sum of all the misapplications, neg- 
lects, and mismanagement from which 
the kiln might be suffering. It is to the 
recovery of the heat in the kiln gases 
that the engineer, the pseudo-scientist, 
and the inventor are Fate as though 
by a magnet. Probably this is because 
of the false sensing of tremendous heat 
that awes the average human who 
views the spectacular phenomenon of 
flame. But, like many other misunder- 
stood and awesome phenomena, this 
flame, this rushing body of hot gas 
and dust, isn’t all that it seems. It is 
simply an accumulation of the condi- 
tions attending the peculiarities of the 

rocess, plus the earlier evils that have 

en thrust upon it. And, too late, at- 
tempts are made at this point to rec- 
tify the former negligences or mis- 
deeds. 


A pound of lime, as it is discharged 
hot from the kiln at 2,000 F. occupies 
a volume of less than a pint, but it 
holds 483 Btu of heat. A pound of 
kiln gas at 1,400 F. will hold 3,150 
pints, and holds only 343 Btu of heat. 
A pint of hot lime is almost insignifi- 
cant compared to the greater bulk of 
hot gases, so we are impressed tremen- 
dously—and go to weil on them. The 
only redeeming feature of this struggle 
to recover this heat is the fact that it 
is there. 


When 740 pounds of coal are re- 
quired to produce a ton of lime from 
a sludge containing 40 per cent of 
water, there are involved 7,400 pounds 
of air, 740 pounds of coal burned 
largely to gas, 1,340 pounds of carbon 
dioxide evolved from the carbonate, 
and 2,220 pounds of water vapor from 
the sludge. This is a total of some 11,- 
680 pounds of gas involved in the 
making of one ton of lime. Thus for 
every pound. of lime produced there 
- 5.85 pounds of gas being carried 
off. 





The Perfect Kiln 


Although the perfect kiln, like the 

ag so a motion machine, can never 
e attained, let us assume that we do 

have a kiln that has no shell loss, and 
that, if we wish, we can recover all 
the heat in the discharged lime. 

From our earlier figures, it is seen 
that we must supply, for each ton of 
lime produced, an absolute minimum 
of 2,950,000 Btu of heat. This is com- 
posed of the latent heat of dissociation 
and the sensible heat of superheating. 
This is the absolute minimum, under- 
stand? There can be no less. We must 
have no less than this amount of heat 
for each ton of lime produced, if we 
are to produce at a commercial rate. 
We will term this heat the “high-tem- 
perature-heat” (HTH), since we must 
have it at an elevated temperature if 
it is to be at all effective. All the heat 
in the universe at a temperature level 
less than that which is effective will 
be of no use whatsoever to us under 
the conditions existing. Thus we will 
consider effective only that heat which 
is available above the superheated lime 
temperature of 2,300 F. 

This element of our study we must 
attack in a rather roundabout fashion. 
The results, nevertheless, will be com- 
pletely valid. 

The theoretical flame temperature, 
when burning the type of coal postu- 
lated, will be about 4,500 F. and when 
using the theoretical air for combus- 
tion. Only the heat in the resulting 
gases between this temperature and 
2,300 F. will be considered available 
to the calcining and superheating proc- 
ess. Thus: 

.27* X X X (4,500 F. — 2,300 F.) = 

2,950,000 Btu/ton of lime or X = 4,950 

Ib. of combustion gases. 


Each pound of coal and the ten 
pounds of air for its combustion will 
produce approximately 11 pounds of 
gas and incandescent, heat-bearing dust 
particles. Consequently the absolute 
minimum coal requirement will be: 


<2" = 450 pounds of coal per ton of 

lime 

These combustion bases are aug- 
mented by the gas from the calcining 
material which amounts to about 1,340 
pounds of CO, for each ton of lime 
produced. Thus 6,290 pounds of gas 
ate involved between the calcining 
zone and the zone where the last water 
in the sludge has been driven off. These 
gases leaving the calcining zone will 
hold a definite amount of heat. This 
quantity of heat will be: 


0.26 X 6,290 X (2300 F. — 70 F.) = 
3,600,000 Btu/ton lime. 





(*The specific heat of the gases increases 
slightly at these high temperatures.) 
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Earlier it was shown that the sensi- 
ble heat requirement for evaporating 
the 40 per cent of water in the sludge 
and preheating the calcium carbonate 
was: 


Btu/ton 

of lime 

Evaporating water (40%) 2,470,000 
Preheating solids 1,320,000 
Total 3,790,000 


Thus it is seen that our heat balance 
is just about even. That is, the heat 
available in the gases leaving the cal- 
cining zone just about equal the heat 
required to evaporate the water and 
preheat the solids to produce one ton 
of lime. 

The above computation has been 
made for coal. Now let us see what 
happens if we use bunker C oil. 

The theoretical flame temperature 
using this oil with the air for balanced 
combustion is about 3,820 F. The heat- 
ing value is about 18,500 Btu/Ib. or 
150,000 Btu/gal. Then to get the ab- 
solute minimum of HTH, we must 
use: 

0.27 X X X (3820 F. — 2300 F.). = 
2,950,000 Btu/ton lime or X = 7,180 Ib. 
of comb. gas 

The bunker C oil has a weight of about 

8 lb. per gallon, so that 114 plus 8 is 

122, or 122 pounds of combustion 

gases are produced in burning each 

gallon of oil. So: 

7,180 

“122- 

As in the case for coal, these com- 
bustion gases are augmented by the 
gas from the calcining lime, so that a 
total of the weight of gases leaving the 
calcining zone is 7,180 plus 1,340, or 
8,520 Ib. These gases carry: 

0.26 X 8,520 X (2300 F. — 70 F.) = 
4,950,000 Btu/ton lime. 


= 58.8 gal oil/ton lime. 


tered ends cannot be handled readily 
by this machine. Because other types 
(such as Bellingham) handle all types 
of wood at a high efficiency, the lathe 
type is not gaining new adherents and 
in some — is being replaced. How- 
ever, it shows excellent results in_thor- 
ough barking with good operator con- 
trol. The bark seam can be given spe- 
cial attention, as is also possible with 
the Bellingham type barker. Nozzle 
was developed for a wide spread, of 
slot or multiple orifice type. 

This type of barker is in operation 
at Crown Zellerbach Corporation, Port 
Townsend, Washington; Rayonier, Inc., 
Port Angeles, Washington, and Ho- 


The heat requirement for the total 
calcining operation, including the 
evaporation of the 40 per cent of wa- 
ter carried by the sludge, you will re- 
member, is 6,740,000 Btu/ton lime of 
which 3,790,000 Btu are required for 
drying and preheating. Thus, when 
firing oil, there is a surplus of heat of 
4,950,000 — 3,790,000 or a surplus 
of 1,160,000 Btu/ton of lime. This 
excess heat will manifest itself as an 
elevated kiln gas temperature. The 
temperature of the kiln gases will be: 
0.26 X 8520 X (X F. — 70 F.) = 

1,160,000 Btu/ton lime or X F. = 

600 F. 


So it is seen that the type of fuel 
used has a great influence on the 
amount of heat that will go to waste. 
With coal there is a deficiency of low 
temperature heat when 40 per cent or 
so of water is in the feed. With oil 
fuel, there is a surplus of this heat 
with the sludge holding 40 per cent 
of water. This surplus of heat will take 
care of some additional water in the 
slurry. How much? Let us find out. 

The heat in the gases at 600 F., or 
1,160,000 Btu, is equivalent to: 

1,160,000 

"saa. 
lime, or 
2,220 F 1,043 100 = 49.5 per cent of 
3,340 + 3,263 

water could be tolerated in the feed when 
firing bunker C oil 

In our perfect kiln, it will be re- 
membered that we didn’t recover the 
heat in the discharged lime. We simply 


= 1,043 lb. of water/ton 





piovided the HTH requirement with’ 


the fuel alone. When this waste heat 
is recovered, we will be returning 
965,000 Btu to the process for each 
ton of lime produced. By using this 
heat to preheat the air for combus- 


Types of Hydraulic Barkers 


(Continued from page 1066) 


quaim, Washington; Publishers Paper 
Company, Oregon City, Oregon. 


Bellingham Type Barker 
(Fig. 8) 


Log is loaded into barking station 
by log loader of sawmill type. The un- 
loader serves as a stop to prevent log 
from going too far. The barking posi- 
tion in this machine is in the valley 
between two rows of wheels which al- 
most touch. Each row of wheels is 
mounted on a shaft suitably heavy and 
adequately supported on bearings. 

For large logs up to 80 inches diam- 
eter, the wheels are about 48 inches in 
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tion, it might seem that the only re- 
sult would be an increase in the loss 
with the kiln gases. But this isn’t so. 

When we add this heat to the com- 
bustion air, it relieves the fuel of some 
of its burden in raising the temperature 
of the flame. Thus this heat represents 
an exact amount of fuel. By recovering 
all of this heat, there would be saved: 





_965,000 = 71.5 pounds of coal/ton of 
13,500 
lime 

_965,000 = 6.5 gals. of oil/ton of lime 
150,000 


In this manner the quantities of fuel 
will be reduced, which means that the 
pounds of kiln gas will be reduced, 
which means that the heat leaving the 
kiln in the gases will be reduced. 


Conclusions 


By using sound principles of thermo- 
dynamics, it is possible to analyze the 
heat requirements and the disposition 
of heat during the calcining process in 
the lime-recovery kiln. Practical con- 
ditions limit the availability of some 
of the heat which, depending upon the 
type of fuel used, may cause a defi- 
ciency or a surplus of the heat avail- 
able to the remainder of the process. 

Although the concept of a perfect 
kiln might seem ephemeral and vi- 
sionary and nebulous, it will help in 
solving many of the problems of prac- 
tical lime-recovery kiln operations. The 
perfect kiln, being unattainable, we 
must contend with the practical kiln 
and bring it as closely as possible to 
the ideal. And since we must deal with 
all the weaknesses and shortcomings of 
this mammoth industrial tool, we must 
be prepared to attack the problems in- 
telligently, and not with hit-or-miss 
methods. 


diameter. The distance between the 
shafts is 491/, inches. Seven wheels on 
each shaft are satisfactory for a machine 
which handles only longer logs; that 
is, at least 12 ft long and up to 26. 

At Bellingham, the barker has been 
modified by addition of intermediate 
wheels in such location that farmer 
and salvage logs 8 ft long also may be 
handled. The important feature of the 
arrangement is that even rough logs 
can be rotated at sufficiently high speed 
to give good barker efficiency. 

A feature which adds to the effec- 
tiveness of this barker design is that 
the logs are rotated without any over- 
head mechanism; consequently, the 
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nozzle may be mounted overhead in 
full view of the operator. Provision is 
made for raising or lowering the nozzle 
so that it may clear projections from 
the log, or be brought close to the 
surface of smooth, hard barking logs. 

A further advantage is that the op- 
erator sees without delay the progress 
and quality of bark removal and may 
compensate as necessary by his control 
of the various parts of the machine. 

When a log is encountered which 
contains a surface bark seam, it can 
be rolled until this defect ts stationary 
under the stream from nozzle. Move- 
ment of the nozzle carriage then directs 
the stream in a very effective manner 
against the narrow band of almost in- 
accessible bark. 

To some extent, the Bellingham 
barker owes its splendid record to skill- 
ful engineering which has eliminated 
high speed parts, and has built a tre- 
mendously strong plant which is ade- 
quate for the heavy duty it must per- 
form. 

The original installation was at 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company, 
Bellingham, Washington. Large size 
units of the Bellingham type of hy- 
draulic barker have been installed in 
the following mills: Port Townsend, 


Washington, mill of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation ; Camas, Washington, mill 
of Crown Zellerbach Corporation (Cf. 
P. I. and P. W., Nov. 1949, pp 941- 
942); Shelton, Washington, mill of 
Rayonier, Inc.; Woodfibre, B. C., mill 
of British Columbia Pulp and Paper 
Company; Antioch, California, mill of 
Fibreboard Products, Inc. 

The Sumner Iron Works of Everett, 
Washington, is currently manufactur- 
ing large size units for: Port Alice 
(B.C.) mill of British Columbia Pulp 
and Paper Company; Burnie (Tas- 
mania) mill of Paper Makers Pty. Ltd., 
Australia; Prince Rupert (B.C.) mill 
of Columbia Cellulose Company. A 
package-type unit designed to bark logs 
up to ten feet in length has been in- 
stalled at Rayonier, Inc., Hoquaim, 
Washington. A medium size package 
unit Bellingham barker is being made 
for a new wood room at the Van- 
couver, Washington, mill of Columbia 
River Paper Mill. This is designed to 
handle logs up to twenty feet length. 

A somewhat similar machine has 
been built for Spaulding Pulp & Paper 
Company, Newbury, Oregon (Cf. P. I. 
and P. W., Nov. 1949, pp 954), and 
for Inland Empire Paper Company, 
Spokane, Washington, by the Worth- 





ington Pump & Machinery Corpora- 
tion. 

The foregoing descriptions have 
shown that the practice of cleaning 
wood hydraulically has not yet settled 
upon one method as the best tor all 
sizes of wood and conditions of opera- 
tion. On the contrary it adapts itself 
admirably to special requirements, and 
in most installations it increases the 
variety of material which can be pre- 
pared for chipping at a cost which the 
pulp mill can afford to pay. 

By far the most important contribu- 
tion by hydraulic barking is its startling 
reduction in waste. At a time when all 
mills are attempting to regulate their 
withdrawal from the forests to a quan- 
tity that is replaceable by normal 
growth, the hydraulic barker has made 
it possible to operate with about four- 
fifths of the forest area which would 
have been required prior to its develop- 
ment. This is a factor which can well 
be vital in the survival and continued 
existence of mills which form impor- 
tant units in the life of the community. 


Adapted from a paper presented by the author 
at the Portland, Oregon meeting of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
September 12-15,.1949. Mr. Hill is plant en 
gineer at the Everett, Washington, mill of the 
Weyerhneuser Timber Company, Pulp Division 


Protection from Skin Hazards 


>>» INDUSTRIAL SKIN trouble 
(dermatitis, inflammation of the skin) 
is more frequent than any other form 
of occupational disease. Recent statis- 
tics have shown that approximately 65 
to 70 per cent of all occupational dis- 
eases are skin affections. 

This means a lot to the health of 
the worker, but it is of economical 
importance as well. Estimates by lead- 
ing authorities have indicated that the 
average loss of a workman’s time due 
to occupational skin disease is ten 
weeks, with a compensation cost of 
$150 and a medical cost of $100. 

Certain materials are well tolerated 
by the average worker while they pro- 
duce skin trouble in some individuals 
who are over-sensitive or allergic to 
them. The condition usually clears up 
without further treatment after the 
man has discontinued his particular 
work. On his return to work there may 
be a recurrence of the trouble. Such 
workers may be compelled to give up 
a certain job and start another in which 
chemicals or fumes are not involved. 

However, it is not always easy to 
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discover the real cause of the skin 
trouble. We are supported in such cases 
by the use of the patch test, or skin 
test. These tests are more important 
from day to day in industry. They show 
whether a worker is particularly sensi- 
tive to a certain kind of material. 

To carry out the patch test, a piece 
of cotton or gauze is dipped in a watery 
solution of the suspected material and 
is applied to a clear spot on the arm or 
the back. The dressing is protected by a 
piece of cellophane and held by adhe- 
sive tape. The patch test is removed at 
the end of forty-eight hours, or sooner 
if an inflammation of the skin has re- 
sulted before that time. A positive patch 
test is indicated by redness or vesicula- 
tion or both at the site of the contact of 
the skin and the suspected material. 

As a control test, a similar procedure 
is carried out on the arm of a normal 
person who is presumably not especially 
exposed to the suspected material. 
Sometimes it is difficult to find out the 


irritating material. In such cases there 
is nothing to be done but to carry out 
a patch test with every single constitu- 
ent of a chemical solution, etc., for each 
single part may be the offending mate- 
rial. In many instances it takes some 
time and patience on the part of both 
worker and doctor to find out the real 
cause of such unpleasant skin trouble. 

Sensitivity to skin diseases also de- 
pends on the condition of: the skin 
itself and on skin changes associated 
with aging. Generally it may be said 
that a thin and dry skin, with a low fat 
content, is more susceptible to skin 
troubles. Cleansers of hand and fingers 
should be checked carefully for any 
harmful effects to the skin of the 
worker. 

It is important not to neglect any 
cuts and sores of the skin of hands and 
forearms. Many a long-drawn and 
weary skin disease could have been pre- 
vented by a simple first-aid treatment 
of a slight skin lesion using iodine or an 
alcohol solution. However, even after 
several years, skin troubles of occupa- 
tional origin still may be cured entirely. 
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Fig. |—Roll from rewinder is pushed 
of by an air piston, at rear of 
machine, onto air lift table 


Compressed Air in Mi 


>>> PRODUCTION man-hours are 
being saved and production improved 
in many ways by a southern California 
paper mill through the use of com- 
pressed air. The manner in which these 
economies are obtained is described in 
this article. 

The mill is that of the Fernstrom 
Paper Company at Pomona, California. 
It is the only paper mill located in the 
middle of an orange grove, which is 
appropriate enough in view of the fact 
that most of the tissue wrappers for 
southern California citrus and other 
fruit come from this mill. The company 
was established in 1926 by Eric and 
F. O. Fernstrom, who are still the 
active heads, to supply citrus packers’ 
requirements. Now, the company also 
makes tissues for waxing paper, nap- 
kins, carbonizing, toilet tissue, and 
other paper of this type. Pulp is ob- 
tained from the Pacific Northwest, as 
well as from Sweden and Finland. 


Efficiency Increased 


Air-actuated hydraulic hoists, such 
as commonly used in gasoline service 
stations have been adapted to mill 
Operations in various ways. To com- 
press bundles for export shipment, one 
of these lifts pushes the paper up 
against a slotted section fixed above 
the lift. The slots permit insertion of 
wrapping bands after the bundle is 
compressed. The lift table is equipped 





Fig. 2—Wrapping bundles of paper 
is simplified by applying uniform 
pressure of the air piston 


with rollers so that the bundle may be 
easily pushed from table onto roller 
conveyor line to the scales. 

This application for compressed air, 
which was devised by the company's 
mechanics, is three times faster for the 
job than the screw press formerly used. 
The results obtained from this first 
use of air lifts by the mill have caused 
installation of ten more such lifts for 
other purposes. 

At the presses for printing tissue 
wrappers, the operator formerly had 
to remove tissues he was joggling as 
they came off the press when the pile 
reached a certain height. Now, he sim- 
ply lowers the air lift table which re- 
ceives the printed sheets. Where two 
men worked at each of the five presses 
before, there is now one, except for an 
extra man who works with the opera- 
tors of each of the presses. This frees 
four men for other work in the plant. 

Paper trimmers have similar air lifts 
at their machines so that work always is 
at table level. Before, it was a case of 
first pulling paper down from a high 
pile, and, as the pile lowered, finally 
lifting paper up from almost floor level. 
Individual production improved be- 
cause the lifts saved time and elimi- 
nated worker fatigue. 

Mills which have difficulty from re- 


Data and photos for this article were obtained 
through the courtesy of Fernstrom Paper Co., 
Pomona, Calif. 
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Fig. 3—Pneumatic pressure is applied 
to top roll of paper machine in 
place of weights and screws 





ll Operations 


winder shafts may find a solution to 
that problem in the experience of the 
Fernstrom mill, which formerly lifted 
the rolls by crane from the rewinder. 
That method caused the shaft to bend 
so that replacements were necessary 
every two weeks or less. Now, the 
company has installed an 8-inch air 
cylinder with two swivel rollers on the 
end of the piston to push the roll off 
and onto an air lift table, similar to the 
other air lifts described, which has 
been raised to the roll level (Figure 1). 

In connection with the unloading 
method described, safety switches were 
installed to prevent the ram action un- 
less the rider roll were up, thus avoid- 
ing possible damage in case the air 
ram should be inadvertently operated. 


Press Roll Loading 


Consistent operation of press rolls is 
obtained from all the mill's paper ma- 
chines by another application for com- 
pressed air. Pneumatic pressure is 
applied to the top rolls of the ma- 
chines (Figure 3) to replace the 
guesswork method of screws and eccen- 
tric weights for pressure regulation. 
The pneumatic load pressure can be 
varied as desired. Air-actuated instru- 
ments, by means of a diaphragm, record 
the exact pressure being applied so 
there may be a continuous check. This 
not only assures the desired uniformity 
of thickness, but also saves considerable 
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time required by the old regulation 
method. 

Pneumatically controlled instruments 
are used for a number of other purposes 
than recording pressure on the top 
rolls. All pits are controlled by air- 
actuated valves. Air-operated dia- 
phragms regulate steam valves for the 
paper drying process. Uniform drying 
is obtained in this way because of the 
exact control possible with air-operated 
devices. Valves for the Hydrapulper in- 
let and outlet are operated by air cylin- 
ders. 

Compressed air for the entire plant's 
needs is supplied by a two-stage air 
compressor which was installed in 
1946. A compressor, which was origi- 
nal equipment when the plant was built 
in 1926, serves as standby unit and 
cuts in to the system when air demands 
are exceptionally heavy. 

Air lines extend to every part of the 
plant so that this versatile gpd is 
always available when and where 
needed. Pneumatic tools and other 
equipment are used extensively in plant 
maintenance work; therefore, the fre- 
quency of air outlets is advisable for 
maintenance as well as for production. 


it follows that the leakage joint should 
be at the smallest possible diameter, 
and, thus, the logical location is at the 
impeller eye. There are specific appli- 
cations where it is advantageous to lo- 
cate the wearing ring at the impeller 
periphery. 

One example is vertical single (bot- 
tom) suction pumps which will handle 
water containing sand or grit, and 
which will be idle at times. If the 
usual ring location at the eye is used, 
sand or grit may settle and accumulate 
between the impeller and suction head 
wall even packing a good portion of 
the space if the unit is a submerged 
type, idle for a considerable period. 
When a pump in which such an ac- 
cumulation of sand has been deposited 
is started, the concentration of sand 
will cause rapid wear, or if it has be- 
come packed solidly in part or all of 
the space between the impeller and suc- 
tion head, may cause additional dam- 
age. In such a case, locating the rings 
at the periphery with the space between 
the impeller and the suction head open 
to the suction nozzle waterways, avoids 
the pocketing of the sand and in spite 
of the higher rotative speed at the joint, 
the rings have a longer life. 

Beside having the disadvantages of 
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Maintenance 


The portable tools in general use by 
the company for maintenance work in- 
clude pneumatic hacksaws, paving 
breakers, drills, and hammers. In pro- 
duction also, an air-operated chipping 
hammer is used for removing wood 
filler in the Morden stock maker. 

Air jets are used in machinery clean- 
ing; also, they are used in an interesting 
way in connection with folding tissue 
paper used for garment hangers. After 
the name of the dry cleaner is printed 
and the paper is cut to size, the sheets 
move to the delivery section where a 
fingerlike, hold-down device is over the 
cut sheet. At a certain point, an air jet 
underneath the paper raises the sheet 
against the fingers, which move on in a 
way to crease the sheet automatically 
into the shape for covering the garment 
hanger. 

Changing of the fourdrinier wire is 
another task facilitated by compressed 
air. High above the fourdrinier, an air 
hoist is affixed to overhead beams. This 
hoist holds the wire. Rather than tie 
the wire, this hoist holds it, and is a 
much more convenient method during 
the ticklish job. 


Centrifugal Pump Impellers 


(Continued from page 1069) 


increased area and of increased rubbing 
speed, locating the rings at the periph- 
ery would not be desirable for applica- 
tion in regular commercial lines as the 
impeller diameters used in the same 
size of casing vary over a wide range. 
The question may arise as to the ad- 
vantages that may accrue from having 
wearing rings both at the impeller eye 
and near the periphery of the impeller, 
in order to reduce the leakage loss. 
Such a construction has been used for 
a few sewage pump designs with the 
basic idea of excluding solids from en- 
tering the space between the impeller 
and side wall and to reduce the wear 
of the rings which is relatively rapid 
due to grit. It could not be advan- 
tageously used for high head pumps as 
the set of rings at the perphery would 
increase the rotating surface thus caus- 
ing additional disc horsepower offset- 
ting any saving in the leakage loss. 
The descriptions of the wearing rings 
given above were based on rings having 
radial clearances. Rings with axial 
clearances have been used for centrif- 
ugal pumps but have not been as pop- 
ular as those with radial clearances. 
Due to variations in castings, it is gen- 
erally desired that the design of double 
suction pumps, and multistage pumps 


Where four or five men previously 
labored strenuously changing the table 
rolls on paper machines, two men now 
do it easily with the aid of compressed 
air. A portable table roll was devised 
which can be moved into place. It is 
equipped with an air cylinder which by 
means of cable and pulleys can lower a 
300-pound roll onto the table for re- 
moval and put the new one in place by 
reversing the procedure. 


Other uses of compressed air by the 
paper mill at Pomona include pneu- 
matic instruments, boiler turbining with 
air motors, wrapping packages under 
the pressure of air pistons (Figure 2). 
However, the applications which have 
been described cover the principal uses 
and do illustrate that there are many 
opportunities for doing a job better 
and/or more economically with the 
help of compressed air. The applica- 
tions which have been mentioned by no 
means encompass all the possible uses 
for compressed air in a paper mill. 
Varying conditions and various prod- 
ucts would afford opportunities for 
applications other than those described. 


particularly, permits some shifting of 
the impeller or impellers on the shaft 
so the impeller is closely centered in its 
volute. The use of leakage joints with 
radial clearance permits this, but those 
with axial clearance do not. 


Mounting of Wearing Rings 

When the pump casing is split ax- 
ially, it is the general practice to pro- 
vide a tongue-and-groove joint in the 
lower half of the casing so that the bolt- 
ing of the two casing halves firmly 
locks the casing ring in place and pre- 
vents it from rotating. If the pump 
casing is radially split, the casing rings 
are pressed into the casing or into the 
stage piece and, frequently, bolted in 
place. 

Depending upon the type of pump, 
the intended service and the expected 
frequency of impeller ring renewal, the 
latter may be pressed or screwed on the 
impeller hub. In addition, it is the 
general practice to hold the impeller 
ring in place by means of set screws, or 
other fastening devices. 

There have been some designs of 
wearing ring mounting, where the im- 
_ ring is shrunk onto the impeller. 

is design, of course, is restricted to 
materials suited to such assembly. 
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End control high-lift platform truck 


GOuLo 


“Tritly 





Make periodic inspections 


Maintenance of Industrial Truck Batteries 


KEEP ACCURATE RECORDS. Case histories of batteries should be kept on 
record cards. Engineers can determine if batteries are being abused or 
wearing out; can plan charging schedules. 


KEEP THE BATTERY CLEAN. Frequency of cleaning depends on conditions 
under which the batteries operate and varies from once a day to once in 
several months. Water washed batteries should be dried after washing. 


ADD WATER AT REGULAR INTERVALS. Once every one or two weeks is suffi- 
cient for full cycle operations. Distilled or manufacturer-approved water 


should be used. 


MAKE PERIODIC INSPECTIONS. Specific gravity should be checked at least 


once every three months; preferably once a month. 


>>> ONE OF THE MOST fruitful 
means of cutting operating costs is to 
maintain operating equipment in good 
working order. This not only avoids 
shutdowns, but also prolongs the life 
of equipment. In the case of the in- 
dustrial truck, maintenance of its power 
supply is of primary importance be- 
cause, in many cases, the truck is a key 
factor in the flow of materials through 
receiving, processing, and shipping. If 
the truck is down, the entire manufac- 
turing process can be thrown off sched- 
ule. Thus, to prevent work stoppage 
and to achieve maximum battery life 
and efficiency it is highly desirable that 
materials handling equipment be prop- 
erly maintained. 

This article discusses the care and 
maintenance of the heart of the electric 
industrial truck—the storage battery. 
The storage battery is the simplest of 


all power supplies. It contains no mov- 
ing parts and requires the minimum of 
maintenance. Yet, due to the fact that 
the storage battery is often taken for 
granted and not ss cared for, it 
is estimated that industry is currently 
losing from 30 to 50 per cent of its 
battery capacity. 

The ideal maintenance is preventa- 
tive maintenance and naturally this 
must be controlled by supervisory 
authority. One of the best systems used 
to control battery maintenance is the 
daily record system which is as follows: 

1) Number each battery 

2) Record date, time, ampere-hour 
meter setting, temperature and specific 
gravity before and after charging 

3) Record date, time and truck num- 





Acknowledgment is made to the Gould Storage 
Battery Corp., Trenton, N.J., for information 
given in this article. 
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ber when the battery is put in service 
and record date, time and specific 
gravity when it is returned. 

This record tells the supervisor: (1) 
whether the battery receives sufficient 
charge before being placed into service, 
(2) the number of hours the battery 
actually was in service, (3) whether 
the battery was discharged below nor- 
mal value, and (4) whether batteries 
are being charged properly. 

From a record of this type, a definite 
procedure can be established as to 
when batteries should be changed to 
prevent overworking them. By prevent- 
ing overwork, the efficiency of the ve- 
hicle is increased and there is no lost 
time due to battery failure during the 
duty cycle. 

This record chart also tells whether 
the battery was in fully-charged condi- 
tion before it was placed in service, as 
failure to give a battery sufficient 
charge will also result in battery failure 
during a shift. Temperature readings at 
the end of the charge will indicate 
whether the proper charge rates are 
being maintained, because a battery 
with high temperature is an indication 
that the charge rates are too high. An 
investigation might prove that the rea- 
son for high charge rates is that cells 
have been out of the circuit, or that 
leaking or broken jars have caused the 
battery to become short circuited. Nat- 
urally, a battery in this condition will 
not do a day's work. 
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The actual maintenance of the stor- 
age battery is simple and involves the 
following: 

1) Keep the battery clean 

2) Add water at regular intervals 

3) Charge correctly 

4) Make periodic inspections 

5) Repair when necessary 


Cleaning 

The object of cleaning is to prevent 
stray current leakage across the top of 
the battery and grounds to truck body. 
The frequency of cleaning depends 
upon the conditions under which the 
batteries operate and upon the sur- 
rounding local atmosphere. Cleaning 
schedules vary from once a day to once 
in several months. When cleaning, vent 
plugs should be in place and tight. 
Water or air can be used for the actual 
cleaning. When water is used the bat- 
tery should be wiped dry to prevent 
possibilities of current leakage. Concen- 
trated sodium bicarbonate solutions are 


also used in cleaning operations. In this’ 


case a spray gun or commercial paint 
sprayer is used. 

Terminals and connectors may be 
cleaned with a concentrated solution of 
soda ash and water. They should never 
be scraped, for scraping might damage 
the lead plating of the copper connec- 
tors and so expose the copper to the 
corrosive action of the acid. In the 
cleaning process, the soda of the solu- 
tion neutralizes the acid. Therefore, 
washing should be continued so long 
as there is evidence of presence of acid 
(bubbling at the point of neutraliza- 
tion). After metal surfaces are thor- 
oughly neutralized, they shoud be dried 
and a thin coating of battery grease or 
vaseline applied to prevent the acid 
from coming in contact with the copper. 


Adding Water 


The level of the electrolyte in the 
cell is to be maintained between low 
level and high level points. The mini- 
mum low level point should be above 
the splash cover. The maximum high 
level point is just under the bottom of 
the vent-well in the cover. The addition 
of an excess quantity of water, with the 
idea of prolonging the period between 
regular water additions, results only in 
excess overflowing during charging, 
thus causing loss of electrolyte and a 
dirty battery. 

It is normal for the electrolyte level 
in a battery to decrease gradually with 
use. This decrease is caused by the 
evaporation of water from the electro- 
lyte. The rapidity of decrease will de- 
pend upon how much the battery is 
used and upon how much charge it 
receives over and above what it re- 
quires. Normally, a battery does not 
require water more often than once 
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Wight Operator 
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Keep accurate records of battery operations 


every one or two weeks when it is in 
full cycle service. If it requires water 
more often, consult your ‘aie rep- 
resentative. 

Only water that is known to be suit- 
able for storage batteries should be 
used. The water should be pure and 
free from any contamination. Generally, 
distilled water or condensate water is 
suitable. All the larger battery com- 
panies will analyze water samples for 
suitability as battery water at no charge 
to the user. Water should be submitted 
in clean containers of glass, plastic or 
porcelain with cork, glass or rubber 
stoppers. 


Charging Correctly 


It is important that batteries be 
charged correctly. Improper charging 
is one of the most prevalent avoidable 
abuses to storage batteries. The subject 
is quite broad and one which requires 
an article in itself for complete cover- 
age. Suffice it here to advise strict ad- 
herence to instructions of truck, battery, 
and charging-equipment manufacturers. 


Periodic Inspection 

The specific gravity and voltage of 
each cell should be checked and record- 
ed at least once every three months, but 
preferably once a month. This inspec- 
tion should be made after an equalizing 
charge. (An equalizing charge is an 
extra three- or four-hour charge at a 
low rate given periodically after a nor- 
mal charge to make sure all cells are in 
a fully charged condition.) 

Following are five reasons accounting 
for specific gravity and voltage devia- 
tions between various cells: 

1) Spillage of electrolyte, replaced 
by water 

2) Acid erroneously added to in- 
crease specific gravity of cell instead of 
properly charging it 

3) Loss of electrolyte in pilot cell 
due to hydrometer readings, replaced 
by water 

4) Broken jars leaking acid 

5) Shunt within cell 
Repairs . 


Repairs should be made as soon as 
it is known that they are required. Bat- 


teries which have either broken covers 
or broken jars should not be continued 
in Operation. 

After a cell is repaired it should be 
given a charge to make up for that loss 
which occurred when the element was 
exposed; after the cell is fully charged 
the specific gravity should be adjusted 
to the correct normal value. It is some- 
times advisable to have spare cells, so 
that the spare cell may be installed in 
the battery while another cell is being 
repaired. This makes it possible to give 
the repaired cell a complete charge 
and adjust the acid to the correct value 
before the cell is placed back in service. 
If the cel! was fully charged it should 
be placed in a battery after the battery 
has been recharged. 

Adherence to these rules is a simple 
procedure, but one which will result in 
longer battery life, better battery serv- 
ice, and more efficient truck perform- 
ance. Notations should be made on the 
battery record card whenever main- 
tenance operations are performed. 

The main cause of battery failure is 
improper charging. If records are kept, 
evidences of improper charging will 
become immediately apparent. When 
records indicate that the battery does 
not take a charge, that the battery takes 
too long to charge, that the battery 
overheats on charge, evidence of im- 
proper charging are indicated. 

When this occurs, equipment should 
be checked to ascertain whether it is 
correctly regulated to charge the bat- 
teries according to manufacturers’ rec- 
ommendations. If the charging equip- 
ment is properly set, and records indi- 
cate that the batteries have been main- 
tained according to schedule, the charg- 
ing equipment itself may be at fault. 
The battery room foreman, in addition 
to being trained in battery technology, 
should be somewhat familiar with the 
charging equipment. He should know 
where fuses are located, where connec- 
tions are made, and other crucial points 
which might cause equipment to give 
an improper charge. When he is un- 
able to locate the source of trouble, 
a battery company service engineer 
or charging equipment representative 
could be called in to locate the source 
of trouble. 
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LINEN RAGS DERIVED FROM DISCARDED 

CLOTHING OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
WERE USED BY RITTENHOUSE OF PENNSYLVANIA TO 
PRODUCE NORTH AMERICAS FIRST HOME-MADE PAPER. 
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WS STERN EUROPES FIRST PAPER 
MOULDS, IT SEEMS, WERE MADE 

BEFORE WIRE-DRAWING WAS DEVELOPED. THE 
WIRES FOR THESE EARLIEST MOULOS APPEAR 
TO HAVE BEEN CUT FROM THIN METAL STRIPS, 
FINISHED INTO SHAPE BY MEANS OF A HAMMER. 
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BS EARLY AS 1880, PAPER, BRUSHED 
WITH A MIXTURE OF STEARINE, CAG 


BOLIC ACID AND MELTED PARAFFIN, WAS BEING 
USED TO PACKAGE AND PRESERVE FRESH MEATS. 




















AN INTERESTING NEW TREND iS THE 
PRACTICE OF SCENT: 
ING PAPER PACKAGES WITH AROMATICS THAT 
MATCH THE AROMA OF THE CONTENTS. MANY 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS ARE ADDING VANILLIN, 
ETHAVAN AND COUMARIN TO THEIR PRODUCTS. 
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Facsimile of the first-known Christmas Greeting Card. Original now on display in the British Museum in London. 


The First Christmas Card > 





When, in 1842, William Maw Egley, a young 
London engraver’s apprentice, produced the 
first-known Christmas card, he started what 
was destined to become both a popular custom 
and a major industry. While the Christmas 
card originated in England, the sending and 
receiving of greeting cards has attained its 
greatest popularity in America. Today more 
than two hundred greeting card publishers pro- 
duce more than three billion cards annually- 


It is estimated that nearly one hundred million 
dollars is now spent each year to mail greeting 
cards of all types and for all occasions—a sum 
representing approximately ten percent of the 
Government’s first-class mail revenue. 

In reaching such a vast volume, greeting 
cards have become one of the largest users of 
paper, and thus have made an important con- 
tribution to the swift, continuous growth of 
America’s pulp and paper industry. 


The dramatic story of paper is told in the sound-and-color film, “ Paper — Pacemaker FP 
of Progress,” and in a book under the same title. Both are presented by F. C. Huyck ; 


— - omg 
KENWOOD 
| bs HUYCK 
& Sons as a tribute to the Paper Industry. The book will be sent free upon request. ig 2 - / J i 
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R. G. Macdonald at Bird Machine Co. Wel- 
come sign typifies New England spirit 


>>>» A HIGHER ATTENDANCE 
than that of any previous engineering 
gatherings was an outstanding feature 
of the 4th engineering conference held 
in Boston by the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry. The 
interest in these conferences has grown 
steadily since they were started in 1946. 








TAPPI engineers who visited plants in Worcester (top) and Walpole (bottom) 


The meeting, held at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, opened Monday, October 31, and 
continued through Thursday, Novem- 
ber 3. The first three days were devoted 
to the conference proper while the 
fourth day was spent in field trips to 
manufacturing plants in the Boston 
area. The program of the conference 
consisted of both formal sessions where 
prepared papers were given, and in- 
formal round table discussions. 

Members of the general program ar- 
rahgements committee were: G. H. 
Pringle, The Mead Corp., general 
chairman; J. W. Hemphill, general 
secretary, engineering division; R. G. 
Macdonald, TAPPI secretary-treasurer; 
M. Jacobs and Edward Jones, Chas. T. 
Main, Inc.; Harold Ingraham, Bird 
Machine Co.; J. Arthur Stone and Don 
Putnam, General Electric Co.; A. L. 
Lincoln, Tileston & Hollingsworth 
Co.; Roy Tewksbury, Stowe-Wood- 
ward, Inc. 

Much of the success of this confer- 
ence can be attributed to the help and 
co-operation given by New England 
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Fourth TAPPI Engineering Conference 


manufacturers who furnish equipment 
and supplies for the paper Soe 
Not only did this group of companies 
sponsor a get-together ae J and ban- 
quet, but they also made possible the 
field trips. 

Three different trips were arranged 
for Thursday and a large number of 
those registered at the meeting took 
part in this phase of the conference 
activity. Special buses took the visitors 
to the different plants. On the —— 
trip, the Bird Machine Co., Foxboro 
Co., Bird & Son, Inc., and Draper 
Brothers Co. were visited. At Worces- 
ter, the itinerary included the Riley 
Stoker Corp., Norton Co., Rice Barton 
Corp., and Lodding Engineering Corp. 
The third field trip was to the River 
Works of the General Electric Co. at 
Lynn. 


Field Trips 


First plant visited on. the Worcester 
trip was the Riley Stoker Corporation. 
This company has executive engineer- 
ing offices at Worcester but no manu- 
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Fritz Becker (3rd from left) takes group W. S. Yunker and Henry Ehrisman, Foxboro 
through Bird Machine Co. plant hosts to visiting engineers 





Chas. Barton and S. B. Stafford, Rice Justin McCarthy, St. Regis, Tacoma, Wash., 
Barton, with J. W. Hemphill and L. M. Start, Rice Barton 





H. E. Pratt, Pejepscot, Mr. & Mrs. Geo. John Cloran, Bird Machine Co., and E. A. 
Hrubecky, Marathon Corp. Crawford, Continental Paper Co. 





R. H. Stevenson, Union Screen Plate, and J. A. Stenstrom, G. M. Dick and V. Dawson, 
E. R. Comee, Pejepscot Canadian Ingersoll Rand 














facturing is done there. A technicolor 
film entitled ‘Design and Construction 
of Riley Steam Generating Units’’ was 
shown to the visitors. 

The group then moved on to the 
Norton Company where lunch was 
served in the company’s administration 
building cafeteria. This was followed 
by a tour of the pulpstone assembly de- 
partment, after which the group pro- 
ceeded to Rice Barton Corporation 
where a spectacular example of pouring 
a large casting was seen in the foundry. 
Included in this tour were visits 
through the factory where various parts 
of paper mill machinery are manufac- 
tured, design, research, and drafting 
sections. 

Completing the Worcester trip was a 
tour through the Lodding Engineering 
Corporation plant. The visitors saw 
hydraulic oscillators in operation, to- 
gether with a board displaying the 
wide variety of doctor blade materials 
used, and some other experimental 
projects set up for display. 

The special buses for the Walpole 
trip went direct to the Bird Machine 
Company. The visitors were taken 
through the plant and had the oppor- 
tunity to see exhibits of various types 
of Bird equipment, including screens, 
oscillating shower pipes, save-alls, felt 
conditioners, etc. One of the most in- 
teresting points at this plant was the 
research and development center com- 
monly known as the Bird hydraulic 
laboratory. Here, the Jonsson screen 
and Dirtec units, as well as various 
other equipment such as centrifugals, 
were shown. This new laboratory is 
completely staffed and equipped for re- 
search, test and development work for 
the benefit of users of this company’s 
machinery. 

Following the visit to Bird Machine 
Company, the group was taken to 
luncheon at the Lafayette House where 
they were guests of the Foxboro Com- 
pany and Bird Machine Company. In 
the afternoon they were taken through 
the Foxboro plant where they were 
shown the various techniques employed 
in building and assembling Foxboro 
instruments. 

Since it was late in the afternoon 
when the buses arrived at Bird & Son, 
Inc., the visit there was somewhat 
shorter than originally planned. How- 
ever, the visitors were divided into dif 
ferent groups and were shown different 
phases of the manufacturing opera 
tions. 

Several visitors spent the afternoon 
at Draper Brothers Company wher« 
they were shown the processes used in 
manufacturing paper mill felts fron 
the blending of wool to the finishing 
and packaging departments. 

The third field trip brought a num 
ber of visitors to the General Electri 
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LINK-BELT Screw Conveyor 
-** Tops in Efficiency! 





Bulk materials handling reduced to its simplest 
terms is represented by Link-Belt screw conveyor. 
Applicable to a wide variety of handling jobs it 
is the preferred method in thousands of plants in 
greatly diversified industries. Simple in construc- 
tion, with a minimum number of moving parts, it 
is easy to install, economical to operate, requires 
negligible attention or upkeep. 

Compact, it occupies less space than other 
types of conveyors; has no return run. 

Dust-tight, it protects contents against waste 
or contamination. 

Adaptable, it operates at any angle, and will 
perform mixing, blending or feeding operations 
with elevating, lowering or horizontal conveying. 
Note inset photograph showing parallel flights of 
opposite hands, in common trough. 

Link-Belt Company originated and is the largest 
producer of Helicoid continuous rolled conveyor 
flighting. Link-Belt screw conveyor is also made 
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in sectional form, in a wide range of diameters, 
gauges and pitches, and in various metals. 
Link-Belt engineers invite your request for in- 
formation or assistance in planning efficient low- 
cost screw conveyor installations. Contact our 
nearest office. aie 


TYPES OF LINK-BELT CONVEYING MACHINERY 


Apron Conveyors 
Oscillating Conveyors 
Flight Conveyors 
Bucket Elevators 
Bucket Carriers 


Belt Conveyors 
Screw Conveyors 
Bulk-Flo Conveyors 
Chain Conveyors 
Trolley Conveyors 


L } N K - B E Wg co M PA N » 4 Chicago 8, Indianapolis 6, 
Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Dallas 1, Houston 3, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, 
Los Angeles 33, Seattie 4, Toronto 8. Offices in Principal Cities 


CONVEYING MACHINERY 
“THE COMPLETE LINE” 











C. $. Connington demonstrates Lodding experimental fuzz remover 
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H. J. Abernathy, M. Strain, and Geo. Cannie Sven Fahligren shows Dirtec to F. Holmes and 
of Continental Paper Co. E. Richardson, Smith Paper Co. 





W. T. Bennett, P. H. Glatfelter Co. and C. F. Davis, Ingersoll Rand Co., and 
L. L. McGladrey, Wood Conversion Co. R. E. Strauss, John Strange Paper Co. 
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V. H. Emory, R. T. Dickie, D. A. Forbes, J. Lavigne, W. Va., P & P Co.; W. Zeeland, 
Fraser Companies, Ltd. Bird Mach.; R. McCully, Int. Paper Co. 














Company plant at Lynn, Massachusetts. 
Here, the visitors were shown through 
the D-C motor manufacturing plant, as 
well as through the turbine plant. 


Papers Presented 

The Technical Program included the 
following papers: 

‘Modern Paper Mill Buildings,’’ by M. C 
Celli, Rust Engineering Co. 

‘Paper Machine Drives,’’ by Roland A. 
Packard, Holyoke Machine Co. 

“Suggested Standardization of Spherical 
Bearings on the Wet End and Drier Sections of 
Paper Machines,’’ by G. H. Spencer, The Tor- 
rington Co. 

“‘Beta-Ray Basis Weight Gage,’’ by E. A. 
Crawford and M. Strain, Continental Paper Co. 

“Conveyors in Pulp and Paper Mills,’ by 
S. L. Foster, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co. 

“Recovery of Waste Heat in Paper Mills,’ 
by D. K. Dean, Foster-Wheeler Corp. 

‘Selection of Steam Pressures and Tempera- 
atures for Paper Mill Power Plants,’’ by M. H. 
Dixon, St. Regis Paper Co. and W. C. Bloom- 
quist and W. B. Wilson, General Electric Co. 

“‘Maintenance Costs in Fine Paper Mills,"’ 
by D. Ross-Ross, Howard Smith Paper~ Mills. 

“Asbestos Cement Pipe for Overhead Piping 
Systems,”’ by C. W. Ziegenbusch, Mead Corp. 

“Effect of a Carbon Powder Preparation on 
Plain Carbon Steels,’’ by P. J. Wilson, Wilson 
Carbon Co. 

“‘Standarization of Steam Turbines for Paper 
Mills,”” by J. C. Spahr, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. and J. L. Kerr, General Electric Co. 

“Acid or Solvent Cleaning of Boilers,’’ by 
C. H. Groom, Dowell, Inc. 

“Hydronamic Inlets for Fourdriniers,’’ by 
S. A. Staege, Black-Clawson Co. 

““Water Heating System and Briner Econo- 
mizer,’’ by A. C. Smith, Newton Falls Paper 


“Heating and Ventilating the M. & O. Paper 
Co. Bleachery,’’ by J. H. Davidson, Minnesota 
& Ontario Paper Co. 

““Power Requirements for Paper Machines. 
First Report on Committee Project,’’ by A. S. 
Goodrich, Hammermill Paper Co. 

Electrification of a Pulp and Paper Mill,”’ by 
J. C. Lynch, Hammermill Paper Co. 

“The Control of Energy,’’ by Dr. George R. 
Harrison, Dean of Science, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology (luncheon speech). 

In addition to the committee chair- 
man and those who presented papers, 
the following persons participated as 
discussion leaders in the round table 
sessions: H. R. Arnold, Union Bag and 
Paper Company; Martin Schnaufer, 
Detroit Sulphite Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany; Noel Phillips, Champion Paper 
& Fibre Company; A. E. Bachmann, 
Mississquoi Corporation, President, 
TAPPI; Geo. Hageman, Ronald Press. 

Chairmen of the different Engineer- 
ing Division Committees that partici- 
pated in the planning and carrying out 
of the program were as follows: 

General Chairman—G. H. Pringle, 
Mead Corp., Chillicothe, Ohio. 

General Secretary—]. W. Hemphill, 
Johns-Manville Sales Corp., New York, 
N. ¥. 

Steam and Power—C. J. Sibler, West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

Materials Handling —G. R. Wad- 
leigh, Consulting Engineer, Hastings- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Drying and Ventilating — A. E. 
Montgomery, J. O. Ross Engineering 
Co., Chicago, Ill. (Turn to page 1092) 
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NEW ACCELATOR INSTALLATION AT WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER CO., SPRINGFIELD, OREGON 























Peak Turbidities Handled by ACCELATOR™ 
) WARENCE BY TYPICAL INSTALLATIONS. 
at Weyerhaeuser’s Springfield, Oregon Mill + Weyahoeuer Finbar Co-— on 
Longview, Washington.............. 15,200 
’ : my FP " ® Brunswick Pulp & Paper Co.— 
BeORMARLY, the McKenzie River turbidity is low Brunewick, Georgia. ..s.s.0scccsceee 14,000 
enough that Weyerhaeuser’s Springfield, Oregon, © International Paper Co.— 
pulp mill can produce a satisfactory product without a ee 
. . nm " _— 
water treatment other than sedimentation. Peay ay oni 
— ° ° ° ® International Paper Co.— 
Anticipating the seasonal flash floods which cause high pms atte 9 
and fluctuating turbidities that would upset their pro- © Scott Paper Co.—Chester, Pennsylvania. . 8,400 
duction, Weyerhaeuser has installed a 56' diameter * North Carolina Pulp Co.— 
Accelator which can chemically treat and clarify 5,000 a pH ~~ orgur omndibe po 
. . . t. Joe Paper Co.—Port St. Joe, Florida... 7, 
gallons of water per minute. Using alum and activated © Gatien Gensiees b fear Ghen 
silica, treatment is so complete that further filtration is Wisconsin Rapids, Wiscensin....0000+. 7,000 
not necessary. ® Notional Container Corp.— 
z Jacksonville, Florida. .......660+055+ 3,500 
The Accelator permits Weyerhaeuser to produce pulp * Northwest Paper Co.—Cloquet, Minnesota. 3,500 
whether the turbidity of the water supply is low or high. oe es 
. . . . . ®@ Onton 1 - 
Space required for this production insurance is small and ee ee 
94 m ; . . Ontonagon, Michigan.........++++++ 3,500 
additional filtration equipment is not required. © Container Corp.—Pencoyd, Pennsylvania... 3,000 
© St. Regis Paper Co.—Deferiet, New York. 500 
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FREE LABORATORY SERVICE... SEND FOR 
THIS WATER CONDITIONING ANALYSIS SHEET! 


| 

| Make sure your water meets the exacting specifi- f el 

| cations you require. Send for our Water Analysis : = 

| Sheet, then fill in and return it with a sample. You : 
will receive our laboratory analysis and report z/ : 

| promptly. A valuable INFILCO CHEMICAL CAL- = : 

| CULATOR slide rule sent FREE to all who return == - 
our analysis sheet properly completed. No cost ~~ ; 

| or obligation is involved for this laboratory service | 


a ee ee nn ee yes See ee, a Sag: Sos ® BETTER WATER CONDITIONING ® 
AND WASTE TREATMENT SINCE 
1894 








G 7 F424 ¢ &s 


WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF WATER CONDITIONING AND WASTE TREATING EQUIPMENT 
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Come to POWELL for 


Bellows Sealed ‘‘Y” Vaive 
Designed for high vacuum 
service and for install- 
ations where packing 
is unsatisfactory or 
fails frequently. 



















There are obvious disadvantages in buying flow control equip- 
ment from several different sources. Then why get your bronze 
or iron valves from one place, your steel valves from another, 
and possibly corrosion-resisting valves from several others, 
when Powell makes them all*? 


This is an age of specialization; and whereas various manufac- 
turers are emphasizing valves that meet certain flow control 
requirements, Powell specializes in making valves to meet all 
the demands of every branch of Industry. And there’s only one 
standard of quality at Powell—to make the right valve to 
suit the service, and to make it the best. 


Fig. 2453-G—Large 150- 
pound Stainless Steel 
0. S. & Y Gate Valve. 


Plants representing every branch of Industry have found that 
it pays to make Powell—and only Powell—responsible for 
the performance of all their flow control equipment. So why 
not come to Powell for all your valve requirements? 


@# Fig. 1561 — Class 150-pound 
Cast Steel Swing Check Valve 





Fig. 1832—200-pound 
Fig. 1979S. W.—150- Stainless Stee! Gate 
pound Stainless Steel Valve. 

Globe Valve, equipped 

with Powell Patented 


Seat Wiper. ema =) 





Fig. 1944— Large 150-pound 
Stainless Steel O. S. & Y. 
““Y” Valve. 





Fig. 3003—Class 300-pound 
Cast Steel O. S. & Y. 
Gate Valve. 





Fig. 1847—200- 
pound Stainless 
Stee! Swing 


Check Valve ig 4708 — 200-pound 
Fie. 1861 Bronze Globe Valve with 
9. —200- renewable stainless steel 
pound Stainless seat and regrindable, re- Fig. 241—Large 125-pound 
Stee! Globe newable “Powellium” iron Body Bronze Mounted 
Valve. nickel-bronze disc. O. S. & Y. Globe Vaive. 





Fig. 3031—Ciass 300-pound Cast 
Steel O.S.4& Y. Globe Valve. 






*The Complete Powell Line includes Globe, Angle, 
Gate, Check, Relief and Flush Bottom Tank Valves in 
Bronze, Iron, Steel and a wide range of Corrosion- 
Resisting metals and alloys. 





Ask your nearest Distributor—or write direct ot Gem tae” 
Fig. 375 — 200 - pound Swing Check Valve. Fig. 4993 125-pound Nickel- 


Bronze Gate Valve with The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati 22, Ohio Regrindable, renew- iron 0. S. & Y. Gate Valve 


renewable ‘‘Powellium” with trim specially adapted for 


nickel-bronze disc. DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES Paper Mill service. 
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R. G. Macdonald, TAPP; S. |. 
Aronovsky and E. C. Lathrop, 
No. Regional Research Labora- 
tory; and R. F. Burns, 

Terre Haute Paper Co. 


>>> A CONFERENCE sponsored by 
the Fibrous Agricultural Residues 
Committee of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry 
was held November 7 and 8, at the 
Terre Haute House, Terre Haute, In- 
diana, under the chairmanship of S. I. 
Aronovsky. 

The Terre Haute Paper Company 
acted as host to more than 70 regis- 
trants of the meeting which was de- 
voted mainly to pulping and refining 
of straw, but included reports on straw 
preservation, procurement problems, 
and the experimental laboratory cor- 
rugator. R. F. Burns, vice president 
and production manager of the Terre 
Haute Paper Company, arranged for a 
visit to his company’s strawboard mill 
and also made possible a visit to the 
laboratories and penicillin plant of the 
Commercial Solvents Corporation. The 
Terre Haute Paper Company also en- 
tertained the guests with a social hour 
and banquet. 

Most important feature of the visit 


N. F. Wilson, Alton Boxboard Co.; 
H. M. Blandin, Central Fibre Prods. 
Co.; B. F. Stahl, Terre Haute 

Paper Co.; and M. F. Knack, 

River Raisin Co. 


to the Terre Haute Paper Company 
plant was the Hydrapulper demonstra- 
tion. Several batches of straw were 
pulped in a 3-foot diameter experimen- 
tal digester, using different cooking 
chemicals. The different grades of pulp 
so produced appeared to possess good 
qualities and were examined with in- 
terest by the visitors. 


Technical Program 


First technical session on Monday 
morning was given over to the prob- 
lems involved in processing and refin- 
ing straw pulp. The first paper, pre- 
pared by C. E. Price and C. G. Kranch- 
er, Ball Brothers Company, Nobles- 
ville, Indiana, described the application 
of a Hydrapulper for processing straw. 
This company installed an 11-foot 
Hydrapulper and have made a number 
of experimental runs wherein the Hy 
drapulper was used to replace the com 
monly used rotary digesters. Straw pulp 
processed in the Hydrapulper was 
blended with waste corrugated stock 
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Laboratory corrugator shown by 
N. F. Wilson, of the Alton 
Boxboard Co., was built as a 
working model to determine the 
practicability of the design. 


PRINCIPLE OF OPERATION involves the 
formation of flutes from a metal plate replica 
of single-face corrugated board, the mecha- 
nism lowering a series of steel pins in se- 
quence to force the corrugating medium 
down into the grooves where it is held under 
tension. An electric heating unit is provided 
for maintaining suitable temperatures. The 
tops of the flutes are touched with adhesive 
and a liner is affixed. Reversal of the mecha- 
nism frees the finished sample of single face 
"A" flute corrugated measuring about 4 x 6 
inches. A back liner can then be applied. 
Refinements in technique are yet to be de- 
veloped. However, the samples thus far pro- 
duced and put through laboratory tests (in- 
cluding flatcrush and Mullen), give results 
indicating that the laboratory model pro- 
duces a corrugated board equivalent to the 
best "A" flute made commercially. The 
laboratory device will be useful in evaluating 
9-point corrugating medium from regular mill 
production, and also special samples which 
have been prepared in the laboratory. In 
addition, it should be possible to study the 
effects of various adhesive formulations and 
other factors which enter into the produc- 
tion of the best quality of corrugated board. 
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and run on the paper machines. The 
9-point corrugating board thus pro- 
duced tested favorably when compared 
to strawboard containing pulp made 
by conventional methods. The authors 
reported the experiment to be favorable 
in many respects. Considerable savings 
appear to be realized in that Hydra- 
pulped straw shows increased yields 
over conventional methods. Substantial 
steam savings were apparent but power 
requirements appeared to be somewhat 
higher. Use of the Hydrapulper in this 
process would permit simplifying and 
streamlining of the whole straw pulp- 
ing process. A simpler flow system with 
less mechanical equipment such as con- 
veyors and pressure vessels should pro- 
vide a savings both in labor for opera- 
tion as well as maintenance. 


The roll-type fiber press for use in 
straw pulping was described by L. F. 
Herman, Fulton Iron Works Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. He outlined the 
two main types of applications for this 
equipment. The roll press may be used 
for cutting raw straw prior to pulping 
and it may be used for defibering and 
cutting cooked straw as well as sep- 
afating cooked pulp from the cooking 
liquors. Samples of straw and straw 
pulp processed in the roll-type fiber 
press were exhibited. 


Application of disk refiners in straw 
pulping processes was outlined in a 
paper prepared by C. K. Textor and 
L. E. Eberhardt, of the Bauer Brothers 
Company, Springfield, Ohio. It was 

inted out that there is no one reli- 
able method to serve as a basis for 
choosing between the single disk and 
double rotating disk units. The only 
reliable means to determine the best 
type of mill and the most effective 
method of application is to make actual 
trial runs on a particular raw material. 
The authors outlined a number of ex- 
periments carried out on straw pulping 
problems that have resulted in a better 
understanding of straw pulp refining. 


J. R. Little, of the Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Company, Sandusky, Ohio, de- 
scribed briefly the use of the Hydra- 
pulper in his company’s operations. 
Cooking experiments in an 8-foot Hy- 
drapulper and refining the pulped 
straw in a double disk refiner produced 
results which corroborated, in general, 
those reported by Messrs. Price and 
Krancher. One of the experiments in- 
volved a 48-hour continuous run. 


Final paper of this session, by J. R. 
Ayers, E. D. Jones & Company, Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, discussed the gen- 
eral problems involved in refining 
straw pulp. An informal report was 
given on the work and results to date 
of the Northern Laboratory-strawboard 
industry collaborative research program 
for improving the quality of straw- 
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board pulp. This was followed by an 
informal panel discussion of the papers 
given. 

Use of straw and other agricultural 
residues in the European pulp and pa- 
per industry were outlined at Monday's 
session, by Dr. Joseph E. Atchison, 
chief of the Pulp and Paper Section, 
Forest Products Branch of ECA. He re- 
lated some of his experiences encoun- 
tered in a five-month trip through Eu- 
rope, where he made a survey of the 
paper industry in seven western Euro- 
pean countries. Various pulping proc- 
esses were described and the nature of 
the European paper industry was out- 
lined. [An article by Dr. Atchison de- 
sribing his European trip will appear 
in the January issue of this magazine. } 

The second technical session, Tues- 
day morning, consisted principally of 
reports on the activities of the Fibrous 
Agricultural Residues Committee in- 
cluding reports of the sub-committees 
on straw procurement and preservation 
and on the progress in developing the 
laboratory corrugator. 


Borax Best Preservative 


Eleven mills have co-operated in ex- 
periments in straw preservation. Con- 
tinuing this work, since the last meet- 
ing a year ago, it has been found that 
crude borax is the cheapest and most 
effective straw preserving agent yet to 
be tested on a commercial scale. Slides 
were shown of uncovered straw ricks, 
some of which had been treated with 
borax and others which had received 
no treatment. Comparison of the two 
showed that the treated straw gave 
little evidence of deterioration while 
the untreated ricks showed the top 
layer of bales to be badly deteriorated. 
Ordinarily, 5 to 15 per cent of ricked 
straw is lost due to spoilage and the 
application of borax appears to be ca- 
pable of reducing these losses. 

An important point brought out in 
the discussion was that spoilage is de- 
creased where straw is more densely 
baled. Seventy-pound bales with galva- 
nized wite ties do not deteriorate as 
rapidly as the more loosely baled straw, 
due to the fact that moisture does not 
penetrate as easily. This, of course, is 
a problem of procurement which de- 
pends on the type of machine used in 
straw baling. 

Certain mills report that they cook 
the decayed straw separate from the 
good straw, followed by blending. Sep- 
arate cooking of the decayed straw per- 
mits the use of less chemicals and 
shorter cooking time. The possibility 
of covering straw ricks with prefabri- 
cated aluminum sheeting was also dis- 
cussed. 

An interesting booklet entitled 
“Pulp and Paper From Kansas Straw”’ 
was made available to those attending 


the meeting by Clarence E. Grothaus 
of the University of Kansas Research 
Foundation. This booklet (a limited 
number of copies of which are avail- 
able) describes the straw resources of 
Kansas and discusses other factors per- 
tinent to the development of a straw 
pulp industry in that state. 


v 


FIVE-DAY STANDARDIZATION 
SEMINAR OFFERED BY ASA 


Another private five-day seminar on 
the principles and technique of organ- 
izing company standardization work 
and the formulation of standard speci- 
fications will be held by Dr. John 
Gaillard, mechanical engineer on the 
staff of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation and lecturer in industrial stand- 
ardization at Columbia University, Jan- 
uary 23 through 27, 1950; the place, 
Room 501-A, Engineering Societies 
Building, 29 West 39 Street, New 
York City. There will be ten confer- 
ences, two every day, starting at 9:30 
a.m. and 1:30 p.m. 

Previous seminars of this kind, held 
since June, 1947, have been attended 
by standards engineers, chief engi- 
neers, quality control directors, chief 
inspectors, methods engineers, indus- 
trial engineers, specifications engineers, 
and others, representing altogether 55 
organizations. 

For registration details, write Dr. 
John Gaillard, 400 West 118 Street, 
New York 27, N.Y., or ‘phone him at 
the American Standards Association, 
New York, Murray Hill 3-3058. 


v 
COMING EVENTS 


Jan. 16-19—First Plant Maintenance 
Show, Auditorium, Cleveland, O. 

Jan. 25-27—Annual meeting of the Tech- 
nical Section, Canadian Pulp and Paper As- 
sociation, at the Mount Royal Hotel, Mont- 
real. 

Feb. 19-24—Paper Week. Annual meeting 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association 
and paper groups, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 

April 4-8—National Production Exposi- 
tion, sponsored by Chicago Technical So- 
cieties Council, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

April 24-27—Nineteenth National Pack- 
aging Exposition, at Navy. Pier, Chicago. 

May 31-June 2—Summer meeting of the 
Technical Section, Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, at the Chateau Frontenac Ho- 
tel, Quebec City. 


STATED MEETINGS 

Chicago section of TAPPI meets the third 
Monday of each month at the Chicago Bar 
Association, Chicago, III. 

A group of TAPPI members and friends 
in Cleveland will sponsor a series of dinner 
meetings to be held on the first Friday of 
each month during the coming winter. The 
name tentatively chosen for this group is 
Lake Erie Papermakers and Converters Asso- 
ciation. 
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No single type of dryer felt will meet the needs other heavy papers— there isa HOOPERWOOD 
of all mills. But HOOPERWOOD “Canvas En- felt to fit your need. 
gineering” has the answer to that problem—a Mill Superintendents find this service invalu- 
specific HOOPERWOOD Dryer Felt for each able in suiting the particular requirements of 
requirement. their mill—even down to each machine position 
If it is a rugged, heavy felt you need for fine if desired. 
finish in normal production ... or a light- Make your next felt right—specify 
weight, extra-porous felt for faster drying . . . HOOPERWOOD. 


or an Asbestos Felt to withstand advanced tem- 
peratures in high speed production of Kraft and WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 
New Yok PHILADELPHIA Chicago 


Mills: WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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HOOPERWOOD DRYER FELTS 
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CHEMIPULPER 


4s used with the Asplund Defibrator 
(Patented and Patents Pending) 


THE MODERN PULP MAKER 


FOR CONTINUOUS COOKING AND PULPING OF 
CHEMICAL AND NON-CHEMICAL PULPS 


A single compact unit for continuous production of various grades of wood pulp with cooking 
factors of time, temperature and chemicals adjustable to conform to variables in raw materials 
and to accurately meet predetermined requirements throughout the paper and paper board 
industries. 

Permits use of either hard or soft woods, or mixtures of such woods. 

Also adaptable to production of pulps suitable for insulating, roofing and flooring felts, etc. 

Discharges chemical or semi-chemical pulps to refiner of customer's choice. 

Saves steam, power, and chemical costs. 


Engineered and Designed in collaboration 


with 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
LUKENS STEEL COMPANY 


ALLOY FABRICATORS, INC. 


Special design features 


@ Reaction Chamber with continuous flight con- 
veyor screws insures positive and uniform feed from 


inlet to discharge end of chamber. 


@ Reaction Chamber screw speeds are adjustable 


by varying speed of Reaction Chamber Drive. 
@ Built for working pressures up to 275 lbs. p.s.i. 


@ Operating continuously, it produces more uni- 


form pulp at reduced costs. 


Cataleg upon request 





PAPER and INDUSTRIAL APPLIANCES, tne. 


[22 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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PANEL ON SLIME CONTROL at the fall meeting of the Southern 
Division of the Superintendents Association: Left to right—(stand- 
ing} Carl Friederichs, Wallace & Tiernan Co.; Wm. N. McKee, 
W. A. Cleary Corp.; Fred Soderberg, General Dyestuff Corp.; 
(sitting) Harvey E. Berg, National Aluminate Corp.; G. R. Kava- 
nagh, Wallace & Tiernan Co.; Vernon Woodside, Mathieson Chemical Fred C. 


Corp., and Charles P. Kirchen, Buckman Laboratories 





ASSOCIATION LEADERS present at Roanoke meeting of the SE 
Division of the Superintendents Association: Left to right—(front) 
R. C. Bullock, Division chairman; Cecil B. Curry, 2nd vice chairman; 
Sidney R. Brown, retiring chairman; George W. Craigie, national 
secretary-treasurer; (back) Wm. H. Brydges, national past president; 
Boyce, first president of the national Association; Alvin 
Tuten, 3rd vice chairman of the Division 


Divisional Meetings of the Superintendents Association 


SOUTHEASTERN DIVISION 


The Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, was the scene of the fall meet- 
ing of the Southeastern Division of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents Association, October 14 and 
ye 

Each of last year’s divisional officers, 
with the exception of the retiring chair- 
man, Sidney R. Brown, National Con- 
tainer Corporation, Big Island, Vir- 
ginia, was promoted in office. Former 
first vice chairman R. C. Bullock, 
Ecusta Paper Corporation, Pisgah For- 
est, North Carolina, became chairman; 
former second vice chairman, Carl 
Welte, Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company, Canton, North Carolina, be- 
came first vice chairman; former sec- 
retary-treasurer Cecil B. Curry, Na- 
tional Container Corporation, Big 
Island, Virginia, became second vice 
chairman; additionally, Alvin Tuten, 
North Carolina Pulp Company, Ply- 
mouth, North Carolina, was elected 
third vice chairman, and C. J. Jones of 
Ecusta Paper Corporation was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Four of the seven papers presented 
at the meeting were related to the sub- 
ject of stream pollution. These four 
were: “The Relation Between In- 
creased Re-Use of Paper Machine 
White Water and Slime Control,” 
read by Charles P. Kirchen, technical 
service representative, Buckman Lab- 
oratories, Incorporated, Memphis, 
Tennessee; a paper read by Russell E. 
Winget, executive secretary, National 
Council for Stream Improvement, at 
the session on Industrial Waste; two 
other such papers were read at the 
same session: “Stream Pollution from 
Virginia Paper Mills,” was read by 


A. H. Passler, acting executive secre- 
tary, Virginia State Water Control 
Board, and Sam Evers, chemist, James 
Lee and Sons, Glasgow, Virginia, 
read ‘Methods of Waste Treatment.” 

“Jordon Plug Pressure Control Sys- 
tem” was presented by Bruno Prevost, 
The Emerson Manufacturing Company, 
division of John W. Bolton and Sons, 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, and Jacob V. 
Edge, Downington, Pennsylvania, read 
“The Plain Press of Tomorrow.” 

Alvin Tuten, paper mill superin- 
tendent, North Carolina Pulp Com- 
pany, Plymouth, North Carolina, spoke 
on “Safety—Crossing the Imaginary 
Line” at the luncheon meeting of Fri- 
day, October 14. 

Wert Faulkner, general manager, 
James E. Lee and Sons, Glasgow, Vir- 
ginia, was guest speaker at the dinner 
meeting October 14. His subject was 
public relations. 

The morning of October 15 was de- 
voted to the election of officers, and to 
a trip through the semichemical pulp 
and paper mill of the National Con- 
tainer Corporation of Virginia, Big 
Island, Virginia. 

Following the mill visit, there was a 
bus trip to Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Virginia, where a 
smorgasbord luncheon was enjoyed by 
the superintendents, the ladies, and the 
suppliers as guests of Samuel Kipnis, 
president, National Container Corpor- 
ation of Virginia. At this luncheon 
three members of the official family of 
the National Container organization, 
R. H. Laftman, William Webster, and 
A. T. Taylor, gave short talks. 

The meeting concluded with a ban- 
quet dance at which Harry Hulmes, 
Williams-Gray Company, Chicago, was 
in charge of entertainment. One of the 
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highlights of this banquet was the po. 
entation of a past chairman's certificate 
to Sidney R. Brown, retiring chairman 
of the division. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


Approximately 200 people attended 
the fall meeting of the Southern Divi- 
sion of the American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association, held 
October 24 through October 26, at 
Monroe, Louisiana. 

P. J. Hannan, chairman of the 
Division, opened the meeting October 
24, on which day two papers were pre- 
sented: “Industrial Injury Control As 
It Applies to the Superintendent,” by 
Dallas E. Henry, Southern Advance 
Bag and Paper Company, Hodge, 
Louisiana; “Refractory Practices in 
Kraft Mills,” M. C. Brashares, Harbi- 
son-Walker Refractories Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The afternoon of October 24 was de- 
voted to four papers. Their titles and 
authors were: “Lime Processing Equip- 
ment,” W. H. Tock, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company; “Some Re- 
marks On Stock Preparation,” P. B. 
Fowler, E. D. Jones and Sons Com- 
pany, Pittsfield, Massachusetts; “‘Chip- 
per Drives,” H. B. Barrow of the At- 
lanta, Georgia, office of the General 
Electric Company; and “Chipper De- 
sign and Operation,” N. P. Wardwell, 
Carthage Machine Company, Carthage, 
New York. 

The meeting of October 25 opened 
with a short business meeting, at which 
Fred Augustine, Gaylord Container 
Corporation, Bogalus, Louisiana, act- 
ing as chairman of the nominating 
committee, presented the following 
slate of officers: Andrew F. Downey, 
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St. Regis Paper Company, Pensacola, 
Florida, chairman; Otha Winningham, 
National Container Corporation, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, first vice chairman; 
John J. Thompson, Southland Paper 
Mill, Incorporated, Lufkin, Texas, 
second vice chairman; and Auguste 
Levert, Gaylord Container Corpora- 
tion, third vice chairman. All nominees 
were unanimously voted into office. 


At the same meeting, Bruno E. 
Prevost, Emerson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Lawrence, Massachusetts, pre- 
sented a paper entitled ‘‘Jordan Plug 
Pressure Control System,” which he 
had presented four times previously at 
similar meetings. At this time “The 
Plain Press of Tomorrow” was read 
for the second time by Jacob Edge, 
Downingtown Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Downingtown, Pennsylvania. 

Following the reading of these pa- 
pers, a panel discussion on ‘‘Slime Con- 
trol in Kraft Mills” was held. Panel 
members included Vernon Woodside, 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, New 
Orleans, chairman; Harvey E. Berg, 
National Aluminate Corporation, Chi- 
cago; Fred Soderberg, General Dye- 
stuff Corporation, New York City; 
Charles P. Kirchen, Buckman Labora- 
tories, Incorporated, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee; Carl Friedrich, Wallace and 
Tiernan Company, Houston, Texas; 
William N. McKee, W. A. Cleary Cor- 
poration, New York City; and G. R. 
Kavanagh, Wallace and Tiernan Com- 
pany. 

Many social activities were enjoyed 
by those attending the convention, in- 
cluding golf, boating, and luncheons 
each day. The evening of October 25 
saw a banquet and dance, at which 
Charles H. Reese, national president of 
the Superintendents Association, was 
the principal speaker. The meeting 
closed with an open house given by the 
mill of the Brown Paper Mill Com- 
pany, Incorporated, West Monroe, 
Louisiana. 


MICHIGAN DIVISION 


Both the October 20 and the No- 
vember 17 meetings of the Michigan 
Division of the Superintendents Asso- 
ciation were held at the Hotel Harris, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


The October meeting was devoted 
to an open discussion on rubber- 
covered rolls for coating on the paper 
machine, with W. F. Hathaway, Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, chairman of the 
division, presiding, and the following 
people constituting a panel of experts: 
R. M. Leighton, Stowe-Woodward, In- 
corporated, Newton Upper Falls, Mas- 
sachusetts;° Glen Sutton, Sutherland 
Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan; Louis Scheid, Watervliet Paper 
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Company, Watervliet, Michigan; Har- 
rison Kindig, Mac Sim Bar. Paper 
Company, Otsego, Michigan; and Al 
Lutz, Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio. Mr. Leighton served as mod- 
erator. 

The November meeting, attended 
by 75 members, featured a paper read 
by L. G. Janett, J. O. Ross Engineering 
Corporation, Chicago, on “Control of 
Paper Machine Drying,” which was 
followed by group discussion of the 


problem. 
v 


FOURTH TAPPI 


ENGINEERING CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 1084) 


Mill Design and Economic Aspects 
—Alvin H. Johnson, Alvin H. John- 
son & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Mill Maintenance and Materials — 
William McIntosh, Jr., Southern Corp., 
Charleston, S. C. 

TAPPI Data Sheet—Henry J. Perry, 
Consulting Engineer, New York, N. Y. 

Electrical Engineering—A. S. Good- 
rich, Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 

Chemical Engineering—J. R. Lientz, 
Union Bag & Paper Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Hydraulics—K. J. Mackenzie, East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Engineering Research and Machine 
Design—Philip H. Goldsmith, Pusey 
and Jones Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

Mr. Pringle, general chairman of the 
Engineering Division, announced the 
following changes in three Engineering 
Division committees due to resignation 
requests by the present chairmen: 

Merton S. Fogerty, Sutherland Paper 
Co., Mill Maintenance and Materials 
Committee, will succeed Wm. MclIn- 
tosh, Southern Corp. The new secretary 
is Richard T. Barnes, Jr., International 
Nickel Co. 

New chairman for the Drying and 
Ventilating Committee will be Mar- 
shall L. Beckett, Beckett Paper Co., 
succeeding A. E. Montgomery, J. O. 
Ross Engineering Corp. G. Harold 
Young, Midwest-Fulton Co., was 
named secretary. 

The Materials Handling Committee 
will be headed by A. P. Schnyder, 
Ebasco Services, replacing G. R. Wad- 
leigh. H. F. R. Weber, Link-Belt Co., 
has been named secretary. 

These announcements were made at 
a dinner given by J. W. Hemphill, 
Johns-Manville Sales Corporation, for 
the TAPPI officers and committee 
members who participated in the Bos- 
ton meeting. 

The following companies sponsored 
the Boston Engineering Conference: 
Bird Machine Co., John W. Bolton & 
Sons, Inc., Gheney Bigelow Wire 
Works, Clark-Aiken Co., Draper 
Brothers Co., The Foxboro Co., Gen- 





eral Electric Co., Holyoke Machine 
Co., Improved Paper Machinery Corp.., 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co., Lawrence 
Pump and Engine Co., Lodding Engi- 
neering Corp., Lumsden & Van Stone 
Division, Midwest Piping & Supply 
Co., Chas. T. Main, Inc., Magnus Met- 
als Division, National Lead Co., Ma- 
son-Neilan Regulator Co., Mt. Hope 
Machine Co., Norton Co., Poirier Con- 
trol Co., Portland Copper & Tank 
Works, Record Foundry & Machine 
Co., Rice Barton Corp., Riley Stoker 
Corp., Simonds Saw & Steel Co., The 
Sinclair Co., Stone & Webster, Stowe- 
Woodward, Inc., The Torrington Co., 
Morton C. Tuttle Co., Tyre Rubber 
Co., Union Machine Co., Warren 
Steam Pump Co., Inc., Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. 

The Fifth TAPPI Engineering Con- 
ference will be held at the Netherlands 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, October 
17, 18, and 19, 1950. 

Vv 


>>» THE NOVEMBER meeting of 
the Chicago section of TAPPI, held 
November 21 at the Chicago Bar Asso- 
ciation, featured a detailed description 
of the Bishop Pre-MakeReady Process 
of preparing electrotype printing plates 
for the presses given by W. A. Rike, 
Lake Shore Electrotype Company, Chi- 
cago. Telling of the advantages of this 
“treated’” plate, Mr. Rike emphasized 
that Pre-makeready is particularly ef- 
ficient in printing boxboard stock. 
v 


>>» A FOUR-DAY conference, held 
concurrently with a four-day oa 
tion, will be the first ever devoted ex- 
clusively to maintenance when the first 
Plant Maintenance Show is held in the 
auditorium at Cleveland, January 16- 
19, 1950. The program will be spon- 
sored jointly by the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and the So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment. L. C. Morrow, editor of Factor) 
Management and Mainterance, will be 
general chairman of the conference. 


>P>D C. Edward 
Stout, Atlanta 
newspaperman, 
has been made 
southern manager 
for American For- 
est Products In- 
dustries, Inc. Mr. 
Stout’s office will 
be located at 1033 
Canal Building, 
New Orleans. He 
succeeds Clyde J. 
Baser, who is re- 
tiring. Formerly, he was editor and 
publisher of the Warm Springs (Ga.) 
Mirror, and farm editor of The Al- 
lanta Journal. 





C. Edward Stout 
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on REX pulp mill chains 


REX COMBINATION AND DUROBAR CHAINS 


are husky chains with inside block links of malleable 
iron or Rex Z-Metal and side bars blanked from high 
carbon steel. Side bar pin holes are accurately punched 
for correct pitch and good drive fits. Milled flats on the 
ends of the pins prevent turning in the side bars and 
prolong chain life. Durobar Chains have reinforced 
outer barrel faces which eliminate rolling, grinding con- 
tact with sprocket teeth and thus reduce chain wear. 














REX H-TYPE CONVEYOR CHAINS 


offer an efficient, economicai means for conveying slabs, 
sawdust and other mill refuse. Operating in shallow 
troughs, these chains, because of their great width, offer 
the advantage of large capacity at low speeds. Chain 
links are one-piece castings. Inner barrel faces are de- 
signed for smooth operation over sprockets. Outer barrel 
faces are designed to act as scrapers. Wide wearing shoes, 
cast on the side bars, take the sliding wear, and vertical 
lugs reinforce and protect rivet ends. 


REX MILL REFUSE AND LOG CONVEYOR CHAINS 

FAieiss are stronger, tougher chains designed specifically for 
longer lifé under the pounding of logs and slabs. Alter- 
nating wide cast block links and steel side bar links com- 
bine rugged strength and a large sliding surface as well 
as maximum bearing area on the rivets. Cast block links 
are of heavy design, reinforced with two struts that pro- 
vide a sturdy anchorage for scraper or chair attachments. 


CHAINS 


are preferred for log haul and refuse conveyor service 
where high strength and relatively low cost are desired. 
Drop Forged Chains are flexible in two directions, and 
assembly and disassembly can be made without the use 
of tools. Chain parts are forged from high carbon steel 
and are carefully designed for large bearing areas and 
wearing surfaces. Links can be turned over to provide a 
new sliding surface after long service. 


For the complete story on the complete Rex line of pulp mill chains, 
call your Rex District Office or write direct for Catalog 48-27. Chain 
Belt Company, 1714 W. Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


CHAIN BE;> 
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DRIVE AND CONVEYOR CHAINS 
FIRST FOR LASTING SERVICE 


now available from stock 
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WOULD YOU WRITE A LETTER 
FOR FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS? 


A simple reply to one of our advertisements . . . a meeting of probing minds over the prob- 
lems involved . . . the replacing of ten conventional trucks with only one Dempster-Dumpster 
truck unit and 99 containers . . . fifty thousand dollars annual savings for this one firm. 


That, briefly, was the result of a simple inquiry for information about the Dempster-Dumpster 
System of materials handling. 


A comprehensive’ Dempster-Dumpster survey revealed costly delays, unnecessary handling of 
materials, and much time wasted by loading crews. All were eliminated to the tune of $50,000 
savings annually. Fast pick-up, hauling and dumping of pre-loaded Dempster-Dumpster con- 
tainers replaced the old method of plant hauling. Ninety-nine detachable containers, built in 
over 20 sizes and designs for the specific materials they handle, were spotted at material ac- 
cumulation points. Some are handled by fork trucks, others by overhead cranes within plant 
buildings. As containers are filled, the Dempster-Dumpster truck hoisting unit and one man, 
the driver, picks up each container, hauls it to its destination, dumps it and returns the empty 
container for refilling. 


Pick-up and dumping of these detachable containers takes less than 60 seconds. The entire 
operation works to an on-the-run schedule. One truck hoisting unit handling 99 containers and 
doing the work formerly requiring ten conventional trucks. Let us bring you the complete 
details of the Dempster-Dumpster System. 















Containers, in standard and special 
types, in capacities from I'/, to 10 cu. 
yds. are available. Whatever your 
materials are, be they heavy, light, 
bulky, dust, liquid, waste, raw or 
finished, you'll find a Dempster-Dump- 
ster container ready, or custom built, to 
do the job more efficiently. 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, Inc., 7129 Dempster Bldg., Knoxville 17, Tennessee 
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Names in the News... 





WALTER DEMPSEY AND TEX 
RICKARDS WITH DOESKIN 


Two men, both with wide experi- 
ence in papermaking, recently became 
associated with Doeskin Products, Inc., 
Wheelwright, Massachusetts. 

Walter Dempsey, who is now plant 
manager at Doeskin, was formerly con- 
nected with Rushmore Paper Mill, 
Natural Dam, New York. Previously, 
he was with Scott Paper Company, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Tex Rickards, who is paper mill su- 
perintendent at Doeskin, also was first 
connected with Scott Paper Company. 
After leaving there, he became assistant 
paper mill superintendent of National 
Paper Products Co., Carthage, New 
York. Later, he was associated with 
Berwin Paper Company, Dansville, 
New York, as paper mill superintend- 
ent, which position he left to go with 
Doeskin. 

v 
WM. GINGERICH RETIRES— 
45 YEARS WITH WESTVACO 

William R. Gingerich, manager of 
the pulpwood procurement department 
of the Luke (Maryland) mill of the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, has retired after more than 45 
years of service. He has managed the 
procurement department since 1930. 
He will be succeeded by C. A. Beck, 
who has been Mr. Gingerich’s assistant 
at Luke since 1946. Mr. Beck, an em- 
ployee of the company for 32 years, is 
the third generation of his family to 
work for the paper company. 

This veteran buyer who has pur- 
chased more than 1,750,000 cords of 
pulpwood in the Appalachian states 
ended his long career last Oct. 31. 


Vv ~ 
ALLYN BEARDSELL NOW WITH 
CONTAINER LABORATORIES 


A new staff member of Container 
Laboratories, Incorporated, New York 
City, is Allyn C. Beardsell. Mr. Beard- 
sell resigned his former position as 
headquarters supervisor of merchandise 
packaging and warehouse methods for 
the Western Electric Company, Decem- 
ber 1. 

Upon graduation from Harvard in 
1930, Mr. Beardsell joined the Hinde 
and Dauch Paper Company at their 
Boston Plant, resigning in 1942 to ac- 
cept the post as coordinator of pack- 
aging, shipping and warehousing on 


the headquarters staff of the Western 
Electric Company. His new work will 
take him into the fields of engineering, 
consultation, research and testing serv- 
ices in the fields of packaging, han- 
dling, and shipping. 





Allyn C. Beardsell Theodore J. Gross 


THEO. GROSS WITH UNION 
BAG BOX & BOARD SALES DIV. 


Theodore J. Gross has been appoint- 
ed Technical Advisor to the Corrugated 
Box and Board Sales Division of the 
Union Bag and Paper Corporation, 
New York City, where he will aid in 
its sales promotion and product devel- 
opment program. 

For many years, Mr. Gross has been 
active in the container industry. He 
was for 12 years associated with the 
Container Laboratories, Inc. He re- 
signed as president of that organization 
in 1946 to become managing director 
of the Shipping Container Institute 
which was formally dissolved last sum- 
mer. 

v 
DDD Fred K. Shankweilder, manager 
of Cellulose Products’ New York of- 
fice for the past two years, has been 
transferred to Wilmington, where he 
will be supervisor of chlorinated prod- 
ucts. 

James R. Yeager, former lacquer 
marketing supervisor of the Wilming- 
ton office, has been chosen to succeed 
Mr. Shankweilder in New York. 


v 


F. M. TRUESDALE NOW IN 
NEPCO TECHNICAL SERVICE 


A new member of the Nekoosa-Ed- 
wards Paper Company, Port Edwards, 
Wisconsin, is Freeling M. Truesdale, 
who will be engaged in technical serv- 
ice on Nekoosa and Nepco papers de- 
partment in close co-operation with the 
sales department. 

Mr. Truesdale began his 21-year as- 
sociation with the industry immediate- 
ly after his graduation from the Uni- 
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versity of Michigan. He started with 
the Hammermill Paper Company, 
where he worked in the research lab- 
oratory and the sales department. In 
1945, he accepted a position as sales 
manager of the chemical division of the 
Marathon Corporation, and continued 
in these duties until November 1 of 
this year when he took up his new work 
with Nekoosa-Edwards. 


v 


PERSONNEL CHANGES AT 
GARDNER BOARD & CARTON 


Two changes in the manufactur- 
ing management organization of The 
Gardner Board and Carton Company, 
Middletown, Ohio, became effective 
November 17. 

William R. Johnson of Manhasset, 
Long Island, has been appointed chief 
industrial engineer. He succeeds 
George I. Brown of Wyoming, who is 
undertaking special work in the Fold- 
ing Box Industry. 

Since joining the Gardner organiza- 
tion September 19, 1949, Mr. Johnson 
has been familiarizing himself with 
manufacturing operations and tech- 
niques of the paper industry. Immedi- 
ately prior to coming to Middletown, 
he was manager of the New York 
Branch of the American Bosch Corpor- 
ation. 

v 

E. H. VICARY HAS RETIRED 

After thirty years of active service 
with Crown-Zellerbach Corporation, 
Seattle, Washington, E. H. Vicary, 
manager of the central engineering di- 
vision of the company, retired Novem- 
ber 1 under the company’s retirement 
plan. He will be succeeded by his long- 
time assistant, W. J. Lowndes, with the 
title of chief engineer of the central 
engineering division, with headquar- 
ters in Seattle. Mr. Lowndes has been 
with the corporation since 1929. R. P. 
Hutchinson, who has been a C-Z em- 
ployee since 1934, will be assistant 
chief engineer. 

Mr. Vicaty has been retained by C-Z 
in matters relating to steam and hydro- 
electric power generation and contracts 
on a consulting basis. He also will be 
available to other companies with simi- 
lar problems and general matters per- 
taining to the pulp and paper industry. 

Mr. Vicary’s active service with C-Z 
spans thirty years of actual mill and 
power development of practically all 
pulp and paper mills on the Olympic 
Peninsula. The last few years he has 
been in charge of engineering for the 
expansion and modernization of the 
company’s pulp and paper plants in 
Washington and. Oregon. 

Coming to the Pacific Coast in 1916 
with V. D. Simons, he worked with 
the consulting engineer, and handled 
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the power installations for the pulp 
mill at Port Alice, British Columbia. 

In 1920, Mr. Vicary came to Port 
Angeles, Washington, in charge of 
steam power and electric installations 
for the first newsprint unit of the 
Washington Pulp and Paper Corpora- 
tion. In 1921 his duties were extended 
to direct all matters dealing with hy- 
dropower generation and distribution 
at its lower Elwha power plant. From 
then on, Mr. Vicary’s abilities were 
utilized in the planning and installa- 
tions of power generating facilities of 
three new pulp and paper mills on the 
Olympic Peninsula and the paper mill 
at Port Townsend. 

In 1933, Mr. Vicary organized the 
Central Engineering Office, and for 
many years this engineering grou 
served both Crown Zellerbach and 
Rayonier Corporations. During that 
time, the Fernandina mill was designed 
and constructed, and considerable ex- 
tensions made to other Rayonier mills 
situated on the Olympic Peninsula and 
at Tacoma. 

At the conclusion of the war, Rayon- 
ier formed its own engineering divi- 
sion, leaving central engineering office 
free to devote full time to the heavy 
expansion program planned for Crown 
Zellerbach. 

v 
>>D S. K. Bradley has been mee 
ed assistant director of Multiwall bag 
sales for Union Bag and Paper Corpo- 
ration, New York City. 





J. J. Patterson 


S. K. Bradley 


]. J. Patterson, former Multiwall 
sales representative, succeeds Mr. Brad- 
ley as Eastern District sales manager for 
Multiwall bag sales. 

vy 

>> John A. Ream, former personnel 
supervisor of the West Linn, Oregon, 
division of Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, has been assigned new work as a 
field representative for the retirement 
plan committee, in co-operation with 
the Industrial Relations department. 
He will make his operating headquar- 
ters in the Portland office of the cor- 
poration. 

D. S. Coney, who has been with C-Z 
for the past 14 years, has been pro- 
moted to succeed Mr. Ream. 
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RICHARD CLARK WILL BE 
IN CHARGE OF FOILINE 
CARTONS, GAIR-REYNOLDS 


New assistant sales manager of the 
folding cartons division of Robert Gair 
Company, Inc., New York City, is 
Richard T. Clark. He will be in charge 
of Gair-Reynolds Foiline cartons. 

Mr. Clark formerly was associated 
with Reynolds Metals Company in the 
development of the aluminum foil- 
lined cartons which Gair is to produce 
under a recently signed contract agree- 
ment (Cf. P.I. and P.W., Oct., 1949). 

Reynolds developed specially de- 
signed machinery to cover paperboard 
with aluminum foil, which equipment 
Gair has purchased and leased. 





Arthur Held 


Richard Clark 


>bDb Arthur Held has been appoint- 
ed to the sales staff of the newly estab- 
lished midwestern division of the E. P. 
Lawson Company, to be located in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Held, a wartime consultant 
with General Management Counselors, 
Chicago, has done teaching and educa- 
tional work for the National Associa- 
tion of Photo Lithographers and the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, 
and has written articles on lithography. 
v 
TIMER & BISHOP HAVE NEW 


APPOINTMENTS IN CHIPPEWA 


Charles H. Bishop has been appoint- 
ed technical service representative of 
the Chippewa Paper Products Com- 
pany, Incorporated, Chicago. He was 
formerly with the Angier Corporation 
sales and engineering departments; he 
was later with Hinde & Dauch. 

Mr. Bishop is a charter member of 
the Society of Industrial Packaging and 
Materials Handling Engineers, and in 
his new position will concentrate his 
efforts in helping manufacturers in the 
Middle West solve their packaging 
problems. 

Jules E. Timer, Chippewa’s sales 
manager for the past year, has been 
elected vice president of the company. 
He will continue to serve as sales man- 
ager. He has been in the manufacture 
and merchandising of corrugated prod- 
ucts for over 15 years. During the War, 
he was loaned by his company to the 
Government as a consultant on Army 
and Navy packaging projects. 





>>> Henry F. Fredlund, traffic man- 
ager of Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com- 
pany, Port Edwards, Wisconsin, was 
elected president of the Wisconsin Val- 
ley Traffic Club at a meeting held at 
Wausau in October. He succeeds S. F. 
Philpot, division superintendent of the 
Milwaukee Road, as the organization's 
head. 
v 


ROGER WARNER LEAVES AEC- 
NOW WITH ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


Formerly director of engineering for 
the Atomic Energy Commission, Roger 
S. Warner has now joined the staff of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

As director of engineering for AEC, 
Mr. Warner was in charge of the Com- 
mission's postwar construction pro- 
gram, developing improved chemical 
processes such as those for recovery 
of uranium and plutonium, and dis- 
posing of radio-active wastes. He was 
also in charge of technical operations 
for the Bikini atomic bomb tests. 

Formerly Mr. Warner was director 
of the Los Alamos Laboratory's Ord- 
nance Division; later he was associated 
with the National Defense Research 
Committee. He graduated from Har- 
vard University in 1931, following pre- 
vious study at Cambridge University 
in England. He subsequently studied 
at MIT. 





Roger S. Warner Karl A. Oberreich 


DPD Karl A. Oberreich has been ap- 
pointed to the sales staff of the Apple- 
ton Woolen Mills, Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin. He brings the firm 19 years of 
experience in the paper industry. 
v 

WAIDELICH ADVANCED TO 

AUSTIN VICE PRESIDENCY 


A. T. Waidelich recently was elected 
vice president in charge of research of 
The Austin Company. His position will 
entail supervision of the company’s 
plant location surveys and economic 
and engineering reports, as well as in- 
dependent research projects for the 
firm. 

Mr. Waidelich joined the Austin or- 
ganization as a structural designer in 
1936, and has been assistant director of 
research in the company’s Cleveland 
headquarters since 1941. 
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~~ CMH 


REX=-FLEX 


TYPE RF-51 


The Dhdinliis Heel 


FLEXIBLE METAL HOSE 


LU 
WY \\ Wherever complete dependability is required in conveying search- 


ing and corrosive liquids and gases at high or low temperatures, 





REX-FLEX Type RF-51 — Made in CMH Rex Flex is the answer. Scientifically formed by advanced 
standard sizes from %" to 1%” I. D. nods f ial I ages ~ , f 
with reinforcing metallic beaid. Tem methods from stainless steel strip, it withstands extreme cycles 0 

peratures to 900° F.W orking pressures vibration, flexation and variplane motions. Extremely versatile, 
to 900 psi., depending on size. Helical it is used for a wide variety of services ranging from delicate 
corrugations. Couplings are attached ° h k ° h d ° ° h dli 

seieably for cocresponding tempess- weigh tank connections to heavy duty service in handling super- 
tures and pressures. Also available heated steam. Ask for full details, today. 


unbraided: Type RF-50. 


CMH—ONE dependable source 
for every flexible metal hose requirement 


© UMM manutactures a standard types 





both snvoluted 


netals 


Leaders in the Science of Flexonics 
MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS 
Plants at Maywood, Elgin and Rock Falls, lilinois 


In Canede: Canadian Metal Hose Co., Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 
FLEXON..... identifies CMH products which hove served industry for more than 47 yeors. 
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Whatever your tank and silo needs 


get a quotation from KALAMAZOO 








Settling tank for the water purification system of 
the Schmidt & Ault Paper Company, York, Pa. This 
glazed tile tank is 12’ high, 30’ in diameter. 





(Above) Exterior view of 
chest recently completed for 
one of the large paper mills. 
Note clean finish. 

Coal and ash silos nearing completion at Veterans Hospital, (Right) 
Saginaw, Michigan. Glazed tile is ideal for permanent, maintenance- ight 
free storage buildings of all kinds. 





Interior view of 
same horizontal chest, show- 
ing propeller agitator. Tile 
is clean and permanent—yet 
costs RO more. 


Kalamazoo glazed tile tanks, chests, and storage build- 
ings—designed and erected by Kalamazoo experts—are 
the perfect answer to the specialized building problems of 
the paper industry. They are clean—and easily kept clean. 
They rarely require maintenance attention. They outlast 
any other type of construction—yet cost no more. When 
you need new construction—particularly where water or 


Workmen putting the finishing chemicals are involved—write for recommendations. 


touches on wood inlet box for large 
Southern mill. 


4 TANK and SILO 
ALAMAZOO company 


COMPLETE ENGINEERING AND ERECTION SERVICE 
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LINK-BELT PROMOTES FIVE 

The Link-Belt Company, Chicago, 
has announced the appointment of Eu- 
gene P. Berg, former general superin- 
tendent, as assistant general manager 
of the Link-Belt Pershing Road Plant 
in Chicago. Mr. Berg has been asso- 
ciated with Link-Belt since 1929. 





Richard Moyer 


Eugene P. Berg 


Other appointments made at this 
time include that of Richard Moyer, 
former superintendent of the steel 
shop, to general superintendent manu- 
facturing department; Stanley F. Zale, 
superintendent of the steel shop; Ray 
Witt, supervisor of time study and 
methods, and Harold Hartman, chief 
inspector. 

v 
>PeD Vincent Richards, former super- 
intendent of the Keith Paper Company, 
Turner Falls (Mass.), has become su- 
perintendent of the number one ma- 
chine ‘at the Crocker-McElwain Com- 
pany’s mill in Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
He succeeds Frederick L. Stapley of 
Holyoke, who has retired. Before join- 
ing the Keith company, Mr. Richards 
was an assistant at the Rising Paper 
Mill in Housatonic. 

v 
>> Joseph Fowler has been appoint- 
ed sales representative for the Gould 
Paper Company. Associated with the 
paper industry since 1934, Mr. Fowler 
previously was on the sales staff of 
Hollingsworth and Whitney Company, 
and prior to that was with the St. 
Maurice Valley Paper Company, now 
known as Consolidated Paper Sales 


Ltd. 
v 


CLAUSSEN AND HANNA 
GET APPOINTMENTS AT 
PIONEER RUBBER MILLS 


Two appointments recently were an- 
nounced by Pioneer Rubber Mills, 
Pittsburg, California. 

Richard A. Claussen has been named 
technical superintendent, which marks 
another important step in the com- 
pany’s advanced research in rubber 
compounding and products develop- 
ment program. Mr. Claussen has had 
wide experience in virtually every 
phase of the mechanical rubber indus- 
try. Since 1934 he has worked for 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 


and General Tire & Rubber Company. 
In his latter connection, he was placed 
in charge of developing and operating 
the Vee Belt Department; later he was 
assigned to the position as manager of 
the new products laboratory. 

John H. Hanna has been appointed 
manager of the engineering depart- 
ment. When the war broke out, he was 
with Douglas Aircraft Company. Fol- 
lowing his discharge from the Navy in 
1946, he was employed by the Bechtel 
Corporation. 

v 


OLIVER CHANGES SOME OF 
ITS SALES PERSONNEL 
New sales analyst of Oliver United 
Filters, New York City, is C. W. 
Crumb. In this position Mr. Crumb, 
former manager of the Chicago office 
of the company, will work with R. 
Gordon Walker, vice president and 
general sales manager, on an intensive 
study of all markets in the United 
States. 





Glen G. Reed 


Cc. W. Crumb 


Glen G. Reed, who has worked for 
some time out of the Chicago office, 
will take over the duties of sales man- 
ager in that territory. 


v 
DETREX APPOINTMENTS 


New appointments recently made by 
Detrex Corporation, Detroit, have been 
announced. 

E. W. Allison, formerly company 
secretary, now becomes secretary and 
treasurer. He has been with the com- 
pany since 1941. Mr. Allison succeeds 
G. E. Powers, who has retired after 25 
years of service with the company. Mr. 
Powers will remain on the board and 
will act as consultant on financial mat- 
ters. 

E. H. Ehlert has been made region 
manager of industrial cleaning equip- 
ment and chemical sales for the mid- 
western states. He will be headquar- 
tered in Chicago. In 1948, Mr. Ehlert 
was made manager of the Detroit in- 
dustrial sales office, in which capacity 
he correlated sales with engineering 
work on processing equipment design 
and installation. 

W. J. Miller, with the company since 
1943, has been placed in charge of the 
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field application of Detrex alkali and 
emulsion cleaning compounds and 
coating materials for the midwestern 
states. 

v 


TWO APPOINTMENTS IN ITS - 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
MADE BY WESTINGHOUSE 


The prongotion of Guy Kleis, who 
has been manager of graduate student 
training for Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, is announced by H. N. 
Muller, assistant to the vice president 
in charge of engineering. 

Mr. Kleis has been appointed to 
serve as manager of the entire Westing- 
house educational department. In this 
position, he will supervise university 
relations, student recruitment, and the 
graduate student training programs. He 
has been associated with the company 
since finishing college in 1937. 

Maynard J. Warneke, who has been 
supervisor of training in the company’s 
educational department, will succeed 
Mr. Kleis as manager of graduate stu- 
dent training. 


>PD Earl H. Cone, Jr., has been 
named sales manager for the newly 
combined Industrial Chemicals Divi- 
sion and Dairy Products Division of 
es 20 Makers Chemical Dept., of Her- 
cules Powder Company. He has been 
associated with Paper Makers Chemical 
since 1937. 

Don C. Nicholson has been named 
assistant sales manager of the combined 
divisions. He joined Hercules in 1934 
and has worked in various divisions of 
Paper Makers Chemical Dept. 


v 


CHANGES EFFECTED BY 
FAWICK REORGANIZATION 


In a recent reorganization of the 
sales and engineering department of 
the Fawick Airflex Company, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, John V. Eakin was 
appointed assistant sales manager. 





J. V. Eakin Frank C. Warth 


J. S. Walsh was named assistant 
chief engineer in the same reorganiza- 
tion, and Frank C. Warth and C. H. 
Lay became, respectively, southwestern 
district manager and Chicago district 
manager. 
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MacCHESNEY MADE BOARD 
CHAIRMAN OF ACME STEEL 


Chester M. MacChesney has been 
elected chairman of the board of the 
Acme Steel Company, Chicago, to suc- 
ceed the late Mr. Charles S. Traer. 

Mr. MacChesney started with Acme 
in 1916 as a design engineer, and was 
promoted several times until he was 
elected executive vice president in 
1948. During his 33 years of service, 
he has been responsible for the engi- 
neering of many important develop- 
ments that have contributed to the 
success of the company. 


C. M. MacChesney Paul M. Arnall 


>DD Paul M. Arnall has been ap- 
pointed vice president and general 
manager of The Lunkenheimer Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, manufacturers 
of valves and engineering appliances, 
as a result of the decision of the com- 
pany’s board of directors to divide the 
functions of president and general 
manager into two functions. Mr. Ar- 
nall, formerly executive vice president 
and director of The Ohio Injector 
Company, Wadsworth, Ohio, will as- 
sume his new duties January 3. 


v 


>b>D George Rivnak has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, district by the Scott Paper 
Company, Chester, Pennsylvania. He 
had been manager of the Davenport 
district since the first of this year. 


v 


>>D Fred G. Baker has been appoint- 
ed director of engineering and design 
for the Electro Chemical Supply and 
Engineering Company, Emmaus, Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Baker was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company of Wilmington, Delaware. 


v 


>b>D J. B. Rutter, former vice presi- 
dent of Monsanto Chemical Company 
and general manager of its Merrimac 
Division, recently retired to devote his 
full time to service as an industrial 
consultant, in which capacity he will 
continue to serve the Monsanto com- 
pany. Mr: Rutter plans to open offices 
in Boston after January 1. 
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>bP Walter E. Hoadley, ]r., has been 
appointed company economist of the 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Hoadley was for- 
merly senior economist of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, where he had 
been employed since 1942. 


v 


>>P Leland H. Burt has become su- 
pervisor of development activities of 
CMC, Hercules Powder Company's 
cellulose gum, effective December 1. 
Werner C. Brown was appointed su- 
pervisor of CMC sales at the same time. 


v 


>>» Bernhard M. Carlson has been 
appointed industrial relations manager 
for the Masonite Corporation’s wood 
fiber hardboard plant, now under con- 
struction in Ukiah, California. 


v 


DPD Frank T. Tucker, director of ad- 
vertising, celebrated his 30th anniver- 
sary with The B. F. Goodrich Company 
recently. 

v 


>>D Harris C. Miller has been pro- 
moted to the sales staff of the Hooker 
Electrochemical Company, Niagara 
Falls, New York. He is assigned to the 
New York City sales area with head- 
quarters at 60 East 42nd Street. Mr. 
Miller has been with Hooker since 
1941. 


>PeP Marshall F. 
Allen has been ap- 
pointed manager 
of the Magnesia 
Insulation Manu- 
facturers Associa- 
tion, and will set 
up headquarters 
in Washington, 
ee: <. 

@ Marshall F. Allen 


VICTOR BLOOMER MADE PRES. 
OF APPLETON MACHINE CO. 


At a special meeting held recently 
in the company offices of the Appleton 
Machine Company at Appleton, Wis- 
consin, Victor W. Bloomer was elected 
president of the company. He succeeds 
the late Henry P. Madsen. 

Mr. Bloomer has been actively asso- 
ciated with the Appleton company 
since 1920, and has been a member of 
the board for many years. 


v 


>bP Robert Lindley Murray has been 
elected a director of the Detrex Cor- 
poration, Detroit, Michigan, by the 
stockholders of the corporation. Mr. 
Murray, a vice,president and director 
of Hooker-Detrex, Incorporated, a 
jointly owned subsidiary of the Hooker 


_bDbD> 


and Detrex companies, is the author of 
many ogee! ae in the fields of 
chlorine and alkali, and has received 
medals for his work in chemistry and 
engineering. 

v 


>>> M. L. Gardner has been ap- 
pointed as engineering and service 
manager of the New England district 
for the Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, with headquarters in Boston, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Gardner has been 
employed by Westinghouse since 1924. 


v 


>D>D Robert L. Lingelbach has been 
elected secretary of Rayonier, Inc., New 
York City, according to announcement 
by Edward Bartsch, company president 
as of October 15. 

v 


MAX MURDOCK PROMOTED 
BY ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Max L. Murdock has been promoted 
from acting manager to manager of 
the centrifugal pump department at 
Allis-Chalmers Norwood (Ohio) 
works, upon the retirement of the for- 
mer manager, H. C. Gaton. Mr. Mur- 
dock has been with Allis-Chalmers 
since 1936. 

Woodrow Brixius, former applica- 
tion engineer in the — est 
Allis (Wis.) works, has been named 
as assistant to Mr. Murdock, and Paul 
B. Hugenberg has been appointed ap- 
plication engineer. Both men have been 
in the employ of Allis-Chalmers for a 
number of years. 


Robert W. Wolcott, president of 
Lukens Steel Company since 1925, was 
named chairman of the board by action 
of the Board of Directors at a recent 
meeting. 


‘ J 


Robert W. Wolcott 


C. L. Huston, Jr. 


Charles Lukens Huston, Jr., vice 
president and executive assistant to Mr. 
Wolcott since 1948, was elected presi- 
dent of the company at the same meet- 
ing. 

v 
>>» David M. Coleman has been 
promoted to the sales development de- 
partment of the Hooker Electrochemi- 
cal Company, Niagara Falls, New 
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~ TENAX FELTS. 


—better felts—enabling you to make 
better paper 














SPINNING THE YARN FOR TENAX FELTS 


Modern, efficient machinery—and the craftsmanship 
and skill of long experience combine at the Lockport 
Mills to bring you the finest felts for making the 


finest paper. 


The Lockport representative in your territory is fully quali- 
fied to advise on all technical questions relating to felts. 
He is at your service as is our plant and all its people. 


We invite your inquiries. 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY - NEWFANE, NEW YORK 
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Lodding Engineering Corporation, Worcester, Mass. 
Represented by W. E. Greene Corporation, 
Woolworth Building, New York. 
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York, where he will handle technical 
correspondence for all Hooker chemi- 
cals. Mr. Coleman joined the Hooker 
Company in 1943 to work in fine chem- 
icals production and had recently been 
associated with the Process Study 
Group. 
v 
>>D John A. Segur has been appoint- 
ed controller of Riegel Paper Corpora- 
tion, and will have his headquarters at 
the Milford, New Jersey peg Mr. 
Segur will have charge of all the com- 
pany’s cost accounting and general ac- 
counting procedures. 
v 


>>» Raphael Zon, Fellow, Society of 
American Foresters, and former direc- 
tor of the Lake States Forest Experi- 
ment Station, Forest Service, U.S. De- 
artment of Agriculture, is said to have 
hicon given appointment as Honorary 
President of the Seventh International 
Botanical Congress, which will be held 
in Stockholm, Sweden, in 1950. 


v 


bbb J. D. Zellerbach, president of 
the Crown Zellerbach Corporation, was 
elected a director of*the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board at a recent 
meeting in New York City. 


v 


>>D Barklie Henry has been elected 
director of the Great Northern Paper 
Company, Millinocket, Maine. Mr. 
Henry is a trustee of the United States 
Trust Company, and a director of the 
Union Sulphur Company. 

Vv 


>bP Dr. Earl G. Hallonquist, wood 
technologist, has been named to the 
staff of the Institute of Technology, 
Industrial Research Division at Wash- 
ington State College, Pullman, Wash- 
ington. Formerly, he was with Rayo- 
nier, Inc., at Shelton (Wash.) and re- 
cently has been in charge of the devel- 
opment division of the Plywood Re- 
search Foundation at Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. 
v 


>> John MacLauchlan, former as- 
sistant mechanical superintendent at the 
Dalhousie (N.B.) mill of New Bruns- 
wick International Paper Company is 
now serving in a similar post at the 
Gatineu plant of International Paper 
Company. 
v 

>b>b George B. Greenwood has been 
made manager of the industrial rela- 
tions department of Robert Gair Com- 
pany, New York City. Formerly, he 
was manager of the industrial engi- 
neering department. 

Irving S. White, former senior engi- 
neer, will succeed Mr. Greenwood. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES IN 
CORN PRODS. REFINING & 
SALES CO. CHEMICAL DIV. 
From the othce of Corn Products Re 
hning Company, comes announcement 
of personnel changes. 
Carroll R. Keim, who has represent- 
ed the Chemical Division of Corn 


Products Sales Company in the Chi- 
cago area for the past two years, will 
shortly assume new duties as technical 


representative for the Foreign Depart 
ment of Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Europe. 

John W. Davey, who has represented 
the Chemical Division in the Pitts 
burgh area, will move to Chicago No 
vember 1 to succeed Mr. Keim. 

David L. Richardson, Jr., formerly 
of Mellon Institute, will join the 
Chemical Division as representative in 
the Pittsburgh area, starting Novem 
ber 1. 





Necrology 


ROBERT S. CRUMP 


Chairman of the board, and founder 
of the Standard Paper Manufacturing 
Company, Richmond (Va.), Robert S. 
Crump passed away October 31. He 
was 88 years of age. 

In 1901, Mr. Crump founded the 
Standard company for the manufacture 
of blotting and absorbent papers. The 
company began operations in May, 
1902. Its line of papers was subse- 
quently increased. 

Mr. Crump was president of the 
company from shortly after its incor- 
poration until 1937, when he became 
board chairman. 

The widow and several children sur- 
vive. 

v 
>bR O. Maurice Shelley, for many 
years sales engineer for National Starch 
Products, Chicago, passed away sud- 
denly November 10 when he was fa- 
tally injured in an automobile accident. 


v 


>D>b George M. Dunning, director of 
eastern sales of the Michigan Alkali 
Division, Wyandotte Chemicals Corpo- 
ration, — away November 16. He 
was widely known in the alkali indus- 
try; he had served as director of the 
Chemists Club; and had charge of the 
distribution of chlorine for his com- 
pany during the war under the WPB. 
v 

R. FRANKLIN McELWAIN 

At the age of 84, R. Franklin Mc- 
Elwain, retired paper manufacturer, 
passed away November 6 in South 
Hadley, Massachusetts. 

When he was but 16, Mr. McElwain 
started his paper industry career as an 


office boy with Valley Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. In 1889, he 
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became associated with C. A. Crocker 
in the Crocker Manufacturing Com- 
pany, a paper mill in Holyoke. At the 
turn of the century, this company be- 
came a part of American Writing Pa- 
per Company. Mr. McElwain and Mr. 
Crocker remained with AWP until 
1904 when they started their own paper 
mill under the name of Crocker Mc- 
Elwain Company. In 1913, they ac- 
quired the Chemical Paper Manufac- 
turing Company. Mr. McElwain retired 
in 1929 as vice president and general 
manager of the afiliated companies. He 
returned to take an active part in the 
management in 1939, retiring again in 
1941. 

He is survived by his widow, two 
sons and two daughters. 

v 


JOHN C. MONTY 


For the past 12 years general mills 
manager of the Canadian International 
Paper Company, Gatineau, Quebec, 
John C. Monty passed away recently at 
the age of 62. 

Mr. Monty was a pioneer of the pulp 
and paper industry in Canada. Shortly 
after he entered the employ of the Ca- 
nadian International in 1927, he be- 
came plant engineer of the Dalhousie 
mill of the N. B. International Paper 
Company, where he remained until 
1937 when he returned to the Gatineau 
mill to become mills manager. 

His widow survives him. 


Correction 


The obituary of Sven Brun Bugge 
which appeared in this section of the 
September, 1949, issue (page 706) 
contained the erroneous statement that 
the Wausau Sulphate Fibre Company 
(now Mosinee Paper Mills Company) 
“was the second sulphate unit to be 
built on this continent.” 

The plant of the Roanoke Rapids 
Paper Manufacturing Company, Roa- 
noke Rapids, North Carolina, which 
started up in February, 1909, is gen- 
erally considered the first sulphate pulp 
mill in the United States and the sec- 
ond in North America, 
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You name if... CRANE supplies it 
& o La ee 59 
--e Piping equipment from “A to Z 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY 

Take This Air Compressor Installation, for example. Or take any 

RESPONSIBILITY ‘ a : 
() N c other pulp and paper mill piping system. The story is always 
STANDARD OF QUALITY the same. Crane can supply whatever is needed in piping 
equipment. One order to your local, well-stocked Crane 

















Branch or Wholesaler covers everything for the job—valves, 
fittings, pipe and accessories ...in brass, iron, steel and cor- 


rosion-resistant alloys. 
Air Compressor Piping Hook- 
up in paper mill. All piping 
materials in the complete 
Crane line. 


Regardless of working conditions ...or fluids to be han- 
dled... Crane is the One Source of Supply complete enough 
to simplify every piping procedure, from design to erection 
to maintenance. One Responsibility for all materials assures 
a better installation, avoids needless and costly delays. One 
Standard of Quality—a “must” at Crane—helps to assure de- 
pendable piping performance from every item in your entire 
system. 

CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 
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FOR COMPRESSED AIR and other hard-to-hold fluids, Crane 
recommends Iron Body Diaphragm Valves. Separate disc and 
neoprene diaphragm construction assures longer diaphragm 
life, positive shut-off without loss of fluid even should dia- 
phragm fail. Y-pattern design provides greater flow capac- 
ity. Lower torque, fewer turns needed to operate. Working 
pressure: 150 pounds, water, oil, air or gas; 180 deg. F. max. 
Sizes: Y2 to 6-in. Screwed or flanged ends. Write for folder 
AD-1761. 


EVERYTHING FROM... 


VALVES e FITTINGS 
PIPE e PLUMBING 


AND HEATING 
FOR EVERY P/P/NG SYSTEM 
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Allied... 


TROY ENGINE ANNOUNCES 
NEW PROCESS MACH’Y DIV. 


The formation of a Process Machin- 
ery Division is announced by the Troy 
Engine & Machine Company, Troy, 
Pennsylvania. Two well-known and 
long-established lines have been ac- 
quired as a nucleus. 

The company has acquired all the 
finished machines, inventory, rights, 
patents, patterns, etc., of the Colloid 
Mill Division of C. O. Bartlett & Snow 
Company, Cleveland, and similar prop- 
erty of the Roller Mill and Mixer Divi- 
sion of the Brasington Corporation, 
Cincinnati. 

Roy S. Stuckless, general sales man- 
ager of the Troy company, will have 
charge of sales of the two acquired 
lines. Lawrence A. Clark, production 
manager of the company, will continue 
in that capacity in connection with the 
mills and mixers. 

M. P. Hofmann, formerly of the 
Colloid Division, Bartlett & Snow, has 
joined the Troy company as chemical 
engineer on sales and product develop- 
ment. Malcolm B. Nicholls, formerly 
with Brasington, has joined Troy in a 
sales and advisory engineering capacity. 

All of the newly acquired equipment 
and subsequently developed equipment 
will be marketed under the trade name 
“Troy.” 








v 


STARRETT COMPANY'S NEW 
HACKSAW AND BAND SAW 
DIVISION IS COMPLETED 


The new plant of The L. S. Starrett 
Company, Athol, Massachusetts, has 
just been completed. This new expan- 
sion houses the company’s hacksaw, 
band saw, band knife and precision 
ground flat stock division. 

Now in full production, the new 
plant embodies the latest techniques 
in plant engineering that have reduced 
production flow travel by 80 per cent 
over previous methods with substantial 
reduction in production costs due to 
far less handling. 

The building is monitor type, made 
entirely of concrete, steel and special 
heat resisting glass. A unique feature 
is the visitors’ gallery running around 
the monitor which permits observation 
of the various manufacturing processes 
as well as more convenient building 
maintenance. 

Because of almost continuous win- 
dows in both the side walls and mon- 


itor, illumination is at a very high 
level of 80-100 foot candles through- 
out the building for ideal working con- 


ditions. All electrical lines are in steel 
conduits suspended from the gallery 
and fed from the main transformer 
bank located outside the building. Not- 
withstanding heat treating and sand 
blasting operations in the plant, air is 
kept fresh, dust-free, and free from 
fumes. 

With this new plant, the company 
has brought together in a streamlined 
and integrated unit, the production of 
all its related items. 

v 
>>» NEW OFFICES OF the Electro 
Chemical Supply and _ Engineering 
Company in Emmaus, Pennsylvania, 
will replace the concern’s former offices 
in Paoli, Pennsylvania. 


v 


DORNBUSCH LIBRARY OF 
GRAINS AND DESIGNS 
RECOVERED FROM VAULT 


A search for missing treasure report- 
ed destroyed by Allied bombing during 
World War II ended with the recovery 
of the world-renowned Dornbusch li- 
brary of 30,000 original grains and 
designs. 





These graining patterns, used for ap- 
plying textures and sculptured effects 
on fabric, leather, paper, rubber, and 
plastics, were the subject of a search 
conducted by Justin F. Schiess, presi- 
dent of the F. A. Ringler Company, 
78-year-old engraving firm, New York 
City. While on a European trip, Mr. 
Schiess made a search for the lost pat- 
terns, but found that the Dornbusch 
factory had been destroyed. 

After searching further in an at- 
tempt to recover a few of the prized 
patterns, the complete library of 30,000 
grains, for the most part safe and un- 
damaged, was found in an under- 
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ground vault—preserved in the same 
manner as other works of art uncovered 
in remote European localities. 

The Ringler company has arranged 
with the Joint Export and Import 
Agency ofhcials in Frankfort, for sole 
Western Hemisphere sales rights to the 
Dornbusch graining plates and grain- 
ing machines. 

v 


NEW FIRM TO SPECIALIZE IN 
MANAGEMENT DISTRIBUTION 


A new management engineering 
firm has been formed by Bernard Les- 
ter, John A. Silver and Frank W. 
Hankins. The new firm will specialize 
in management, distribution, and sales 
problems of manufacturers and distrib- 
utors of machinery, equipment, and 
technical products. It will be known as 
Lester, Hankins and Silver, and will 
have offices in New York City and 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Silver, a former director and ex- 
ecutive vice president of the F. J. 
Stokes Machine Company in Philadel- 
phia, has specialized in the fields of 
plastic moulding and packaging. Mr. 
Lester, author of several volumes in 
the engineering field, was connected 
for many years with the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, where he was assistant man- 
ager of industrial sales. 

Mr. Hankins, former manager of the 
marketing department of the Worth- 
ington Pump and Machinery Company, 
is a member of the ASME. For the past 
decade he has headed the marketing 
counseling firms of Frank W. Hankins 
and Hankins Borie and Associates. 


v 


WHEEL DEVELOPMENT 
IN EXPANSION PROGRAM 
HOLYOKE MACHINE CO. 


Redevelopment of its line of water 
wheels to the requirements of present 
practice has been included as part of its 
expansion program by the Holyoke 
Machine Company, Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts. An important feature of the 
program is specialized inspection serv- 
ice for customers. 

L. H. Perry, a trained engineer, with 
practical experience in all phases of 
water-power development, will head 
this company’s hydraulic department. 
Mr. Perry is a member of the ASME 
and is a registered professional engi- 
neer in Massachusetts. 


v 


>>> NEW OFFICES for sales and 
field engineering have been established 
by Graver Water Conditioning Com- 
pany at Cleveland (Suite 1101, Hippo- 
drome Building), and at Philadelphia 
(Suite 1012, Commercial Trust Build- 
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ing). The Cleveland office is in charge 
of Herman Ross, formerly assistant 
manager of the Chicago district ofhce. 
The Philadelphia office is headed by 
Robert Schenker, who joined the com- 
pany recently. 


OTTUMWA IRON WORKS 
CONTROL TO PITTS. GEAR 


Controlling interest in the Ottumwa 
Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa, has been 
acquired by Pittsburgh Gear Company, 
Pittsburgh, according to announcement 
made by Lou Mervis, present head of 
the Pittsburgh company. 

Mr. Mervis becomes president of 
this concern. Other officers for the Ot- 
tumwa company include: E. R. Phil- 
lipe, vice president in charge of sales; 
Francis Knuth, vice | rene Myra 
Mervis, treasurer; and John Thurlow, 
secretary. 

v 

>>P A WELL KNOWN TRADE 
name became a firm name recently 
when the Powermatic Ventilator Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, changed its 
title to the Iron Lung Ventilator Com- 
pany. Company officials report that the 
change was made to incorporate the 
trade name for several types of ventilat- 
ing equipment. Headquarters of the 
company will remain in Cleveland. 


>>> NEWLY REPRESENTING the 
De Laval Steam Turbine Company of 
Trenton, New Jersey, in the Canadian 
Provinces of Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Ed 
ward, and Quebec is the Superheater 
Company, Ltd., of Montreal, Canada. 
In selling and servicing De Laval tur- 
bines, pumps, gears, and compressors, 
the Superheater Company will work 
in conjunction with its affiliate, Com- 
bustion Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 


v 


NEW LIQUID CAUSTIC SODA 
PLANT WILL SERVE SOUTHEAST 


The South Carolina State Ports Au- 
thority announced recently that it 
would construct a $100,000 plant at its 
Charleston terminals for the storage 
and handling of liquid caustic soda for 
distribution to ee mills, textile 
plants and other industrial users of the 
chemical throughout the southeast. 

Dow Chemical Company has entered 
into a long-term contract with the au- 
thority to use the facilities, bringing the 
industrial chemical into the port in 
special tankers from the company’s 
Texas Division plant at Freeport, 
Texas. 

The plant, which is expected to be 
completed around the first of the year, 








Semtile tanks have no limitations 
as to shape or size, provided a 
vertical type unit is used. 

They can be erected in almost 
any location and in extremely 
confined space where it would 
not be possible to fabricate 
other types. 

They withstand heavy bearing 
loads, as this results in a compres- 
sion on the wall which aids in 


resisting temperature and shrink- 
ing stresses. 


Other Semtile features to 
remember — 


No through joints in a Semtile 
tank, either horizontally or verti- 
cally. 

Semtile salt- glazed tile presents 
a smooth flowing, easy to clean 
surface. 


=vT> 


Gey te 


I Stebbins Engineering and Manufacturing Company 


EASTERN BOULEV 
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will make possible the first water move- 
ment of caustic soda to the southeast. 
An estimated 2,000 tons a month will 
be handled. 

The plant, with a capacity of 4,000 
tons, will consist of a huge steel storage 
tank with special lining, 70 feet high 
and 40 feet in diameter, with pumps, 
weighing devices, and other handling 
facilities. The McPherson company, in- 
dustrial engineers of Greenville, South 
Carolina, will supervise construction. 


v 


>>>» FORMAL OPENING of the 
new plant of Eutetic Welding Alloys 
Corporation, Flushing, New York, was 
held October 7. About 400 guests at- 
tended the ceremonies, at which Prof. 
Otto H. Henry, of Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn was guest speaker. 
Leading industries, represented at the 
opening ceremonies, were given their 
first look at the recently announced 
training school, The Eutetic Welding 


Institute. 
Vv 


FRANK M. HILL MACH. CO. 
DISCONTINUES MANUFACTURE 
OF PAPER CUTTING MACHINES 

Paper cutting machines will no long- 
er be manufactured by the Frank M. 
Hill Machine Company, Walpole, Mas- 
sachusetts, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. 

Company Sales Manager LeBlanc, 
who made the announcement, stated 
that in order to pursue its interests in 
the cutting machine field to the best 
advantage, it had become essential that 
a complete line of cutting machines be 
produced. The company considered the 
cost of such a step and decided to 
withdraw from the field. Its patents 
have been acquired by Harris-Seybold 
Company, Cleveland. The Hill com- 
pany plans to continue the servicing of 
National cutters. 

v 


>>» PURCHASE OF the Ewauna 
Box Company plant of Klamath Falls, 
Oregon, was announced recently by 
The Hercules Powder Company of 
Wilmington, Delaware. The 75-acre 
plant, sold by the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company for one million dollars, 
will be used by the Hercules company 
as a pilot plant for chemical research of 
wood products. 


>>» FORMALLY OPENED Decem- 
ber 2, the new San Francisco industrial 
truck retail sales and service building 
of the Hyster Company covers 10,000 
square feet, and is located on a four- 
lane arterial highway in a rapidly de- 
veloping industrial area of the town. 
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Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings 
maintain roll accuracy and alignment 
in CAMACHINE slitting and winding units 








An important engineering feature of all Camachines, that as- 
sures even tension on the web and smooth, even winding, is the 


Modern paper converting machinery must be fed from uniform 
paper rolls. The Cameron Machine Company, Brooklyn, New 


York, has specialized for more than 43 years in the manufacture of 
slitting and winding machines, such as the Camachine 18 shown 
above, that will produce clean-edged, even wound rolls. 





On idler rolls, above, Spherical Roller Bearings turn freely, with 
minimum friction, under the weight of heavy paper reels. They 
compensate automatically for deflection. Since the bearings can- 
not bind or drag, they provide insurance against a torn or twisted 
web, and reduce power requirements to a minimum. 


use of Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings on all through shafts. 
Despite center distances as high as 162”, these self-aligning bear- 
ings make it easy to secure accurate alignment of shafts. 





















































Cross-section of an idler roll shows the application of two of ten 
Spherical Roller Bearings used in the Camachine 18. The angular 
location of the rollers with reference to the bearing axis provides 
thrust capacity and eliminates end play, another important feature 


in producing even paper rolls. 





Wherever shaft deflection or misalignment is a problem in heavy-duty 
equipment, the free-rolling self-alignment of Torrington Spherical Roller 
Bearings assures long service life with minimum maintenance. Let our 
engineers help you with specific design problems. THE TorriIncToN 
Company, South Bend 21, Ind., or Torrington, Conn. District offices and 
distributors in principal cities of United States and Canada. 








SPHERICAL 






TORRINGT 


Spherical Roller » Tapered Roller + Straight Roller Needle - Ball + Needle Rollers 
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f dower losts. 


Because Amsco chain is made of austenitic man- 























ganese steel ...The Toughest Steel Known... it 
is the most durable heavy-duty chain money can 
buy. With an average test-bar tensile strength of 
125,000 lbs., high ductility, and the property of 
surface work-hardening up to 550 BHN, Amsco 
chain withstands severe stresses and grinding 





abrasion . . . and can be used without lubrication 
in dust-laden atmospheres. f 

Service records prove the longer wear-life of 
Amsco chain. One typical report reads “25 
months with little wear with Amsco chain versus 
8 months before’ Another states “27 months, ] 
with 2 years’ service left, where ordinary chain 
lasted only 3 months.’ 

For elevating and conveying chain, Amsco 
longer chain life means important savings in re- 
placement costs and lost production time. Write 


for full information. Ask for Bulletin 742-CN. 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 





Foundries at Chicago Heights, Ill., New Castle, Del., Denver, Colo., Oakland, Calif., Los Angeles, Calif., St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in principal cities. In Canada: Joliette Steel Limited, Joliette, Que. 
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Safety . . . 








SAFETY PRESENTATION AT WESTVACO. Left—James R. Shea, plant manager, 


and Robert K. Meredith, plant safety director 


SAFETY TROPHIES GIVEN TO 
MGR. OF WESTVACO MILL AT 
TYRONE—EMPLOYEES FETED 


The first of five special dinners hon- 
oring safety-minded employees was 
given by West Virginia Pulp and Pa- 
per Company, Tyrone, Pennsylvania, 
November 8. Special representatives of 
other industries in the Tyrone area 
were present. 

The Westvaco Tyrone mill won top 
honors at the recent annual congress of 
the National Safety Council in Chicago, 
and the dinner was given as a tribute 
to Tyrone employees for their safety 
accomplishments. 

Among 317 contestants in the 1948- 
1949 contest conducted by the Paper 
and Pulp Section of the National Safety 
Council, the Tyrone mill won first 
place in Group B. For that record, it 
was awarded the NSC plaque for the 
Group. The outstanding record of this 
mill over the winners of all other 
groups in the contest, won for it the 
Edward Benton Fritz Memorial Tro- 
phy, awarded annually as the Grand 
Prize. 

At the dinner meeting in Tyrone, 
Robert K. Meredith, Westvaco plant 
safety director who received the awards 
at the Annual Safety Congress, pre- 
sented the trophies to James R. Shea, 
plant manager, on behalf of the em- 
ployees who established this winning 
safety record. The record of the Tyrone 
plant was that of working 1,694,184 
man-hours during the contest year 
without a single disabling accident. 

Following the award ceremonies, the 


guests were entertained with a special 
musical program. Flowers were sent to 
homes of retired employees who were 
ill and unable to attend the dinner. 

v 


NSC TROPHY PRESENTED TO 
KIMBERLY-CLARK LAKE VIEW 
MILL BY E. P. MARCONI 
A plaque in recognition of the best 
safety record among Class A Paper 
Mills in the National Safety Congress 
1948-1949 contest was presented Kim- 


berly-Clark Corporation, Lakeview 
Mill, by E. P. Marconi, representing 
the National Safety Council on Novem- 
ber 17, 1949. The occasion was a din- 
ner meeting for mill officials, safety 
committee chairman and Union lead- 
ers. 

The award was accepted by F. H. 
Werling, Lakeview manager, who com- 
mended union officials and safety com- 
mittee members. 

He expressed regret that all 1,411 
Lakeview employees could not partici- 
pate in the program, and cited the work 
of the nurses and of the safety director, 
Art Homblette. Mr. Werling further 
explained that the present first place 
award was given for the safety record 
from July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949, 
but pointed out that in the current con- 
test Lakeview, as of November 1, had 
achieved an accident frequency rating 
of 1.15 per million man-hours; which 
is .95 less than the first place 2.10 fre- 
quency rate of the previous contest. 

Mr. Marconi told the group that 
perhaps a principal reason for Kimber- 
ly-Clark’s success in safety is because, 
“its roots go far down.’ Kimberly- 
Clark joined the National Safety Coun- 
cil in 1914, one year after its organiza- 
tion. “Your Mr. Shattuck was the first 
chairman of the paper and pulp section 
of the council and he did a lot for 
safety in industry. His name appears 
often in the Historical documents of 
industrial safety and it was in 1925 that 
he made a significant contribution to 
the safety philosophy when he declared 
that management should dignify the 
safety program and emphasize its im- 
portance. 

He said, too, “that the emphasis 
should not be spasmodic, but as con- 





K-C Group Award presented. Left to right: E. P. Marconi, representative of National Safety 
Council; Ambrose Rutter, president Local 467, Brotherhood Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill 
Workers; John C. Wollwage, asst. technical director and Lakeview mill manager during part 
of contest period; F. H. Werling, Lakeview mill manager; Howard LaFond, president Local 


482, Brotherhood of Paper Makers 
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stant as the pressure for quality and 
production and that management could 
afford to sacrifice financially for safety 
returns. 

“This philosophy is the same to 
which Kimberly-Clark holds today and 
it is the basis of your success. I wasn't 
surprised to hear that you won this 
first place award. Kimberly-Clark has 
been doing it for. years. It’s quite a 
habit with you.” 

Mr. Marconi quoted from the pages 
of a 1925 issue of The Paper Industry 
which told of the first annual paper 
industry safety contest. F. H. ~oll 
then safety man for the Nekoosa-Ed- 
wards Paper Company, Port Edwards, 
Wisconsin, in receiving the loving cup 
offered by Edward B. Fritz, the maga- 
zine’s publisher, referred to the future 
contests and confessed a respect for 
Kimberly-Clark’s safety accomplish- 
ments. 

Fred Seaborne, chief mill manager 
for Kimberly-Clark, cautioned the 
group against any lessening of safety 
promotion. ‘Safety should be a habit 
—a way of life.” He cited the fact that 
the industrial sections within the Na- 
tional Safety Council, 27 have better 
records than the paper industry. “It is 
safer to work in a quarry or a steel 
mill; safer to ride airplanes than to 
work in a paper mill. We should not 
be satisfied until our industry is the 
safest place of all to work and even 
then not be satisfied until this commu- 
nity and our homes are safe.” 

John Simonich, director of Kimber- 
ly-Clark’s Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment, seconded Mr. Seaborne’s opinion 
in declaring, ‘‘Safety must be a part of 
life. Management can hire safety di- 
rectors and buy posters by the mile, but 
unless everyone unites in an enthusias- 
tic effort to have and practice safety, 
it can’t be achieved.” , 

John Wollwage, former Lakeview 
mill manager and now assistant tech- 
nical director for the Corporation; 
Ambrose Rutter, president of Local 
482, International Brotherhood of Pulp 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, and 
Howard LaFond, president of Local 
467, International Brotherhood of Pa- 
per Makers, also spoke briefly. The two 
union men paid tribute to management 
for its ak and support on safety. 

E. V. Johnson, safety director for 
Kimberly-Clark, concluded the pro- 
gram with a few facts on corporation 
safety records, but warned the Lake- 
view representatives that while they 
had achieved a remarkable record in 
industrial safety, there were 109 off- 
duty lost time accidents among Lake- 
view employees in the last six months, 
representing a loss of 981 wage-earn- 
ing days to those employees. He point- 
ed to this as a major problem for safety 
work in the period ahead. 
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LONGVIEW FIBRE CO. HAS 
MADE TOP RECORD IN SAFETY 


>>> WHAT IS BELIEVED to be a 
safety_record on the, Pacific coast has 
been recorded by the Longview Fibre 
Company;-Longview, Washington. 


Boyd K. Wickwire, company personnel __ 


manager, reports that the company 
completed a record of 1,000,000 man- 
hours of operation ‘without a lost-time 
accident, December 15. 

“The employees and management 
justly are proud of this record, for it is 
a record which, to their knowledge, 
has not been equalled by any other 
pulp and paper mill on the Pacific 
Coast,” said Mr. Wickwire. 

The frequency rate for this year to 
date is 2.44, with only seven employees 
losing time because of an industtial 
injury. In competition with 35 mills in 
the Pacific Coast Association of Pulp 
and Paper Manufacturers, the Long- 
view Fibre Company is now in sixth 
place. The other five mills have a zero 
frequency for the year. In the national 
picture, Mr. Wickwire explained, the 
local plant is in eighth place out of 47 
pulp and paper mills in the United 
States and Canada of approximately 
the same size. 

“This record has been achieved 
through the combined efforts and team- 
work of management, supervisors, 
unions, shop stewards, safety commit- 
teemen and employees, earnestly work- 
ing together to eliminate accidents,” 
he said. 

Reviewing the history behind the 
achievement, Mr. Wickwire said, “We 
find that the safety program began in 
earnest in 1946 when it was realized 
by management that too many em- 
ployees were being hurt on the job. 
The frequency rate at that time was 
48.1 and the number of employees who 
lost time because of industrial inju- 
ries was 187. At that same time, the 
company rated 19th out of 20 mills in 
the state.”” 

The accident prevention program is 
directed by a central safety committee 
composed of four members from man- 
agement and four from the union. 


v 


>>> THIRTY EMPLOYEES of the 
Bathurst Power and Paper Company, 
Bathurst, New Brunswick, have recent- 
ly completed the St. John Ambulance 
first-aid courses as part of the mill's 
safety training program. The mill has 
won several awards for its safety rec- 


ord. 
Vv 


>>> MEALS ON THE JOB have 
been made available to employees of 
the New Brunswick International Paper 
Company, Dalhouse (N.B.), with the 
inauguration of a lunch counter and 





portable service cart used to take food 
to workers unable to leave their jobs 
during working hours. Hot food can be 
served and arrangements have been 
mate to serve workers during or near 
the middle of their eight-hour shifts. 


v 


SAFETY SCORES 


>>> IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY con- 
test, the September rate was 17 per cent 
below the August rate of 10.96, and 10 per 
cent below the eight-month cumulative rate 
of 10.13, reducing this latter rate slightly to 
10.06 at the end of nine months. The cum- 
ulative rate of 10.06 equalled the July cum- 
ulative rate, the lowest ever reported in the 
contest, Forty-one mills listed here reported 
perfect scores for the first nine months. Sep- 
tember was the safest month since February. 


Division I—Paper and Pulp Mills 
Group A (None) 


Group B ‘ 
National Container Corp. (Kraft Pulp Mill), 
Jacksonville, Fla. : 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Williams- 
burg, Pa. 


Group C 
Marathon Corp., Menominee, Mich. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Yorklyn, 
Del. 
Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., Jonquiere, P.Q., 
Canada. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Cedarhurst, Md. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Newark, Del. 


Group D 

Certain-teed Products Corp., E. St. Louis, Ill. 

Container Corp. of America, Carthage, Ind. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. (C-W Paper Div.), 
Lebanon, Ore. 

Mead Corp., Harriman, Tenn. 

Mead Corp. (Wheelwright Div.), North Leo- 
minster, Mass. 

Armstrong Cork Co., Pensacola, Fla. 

Marathon Corp., Ashland, Wis. 

U. S. Gypsum Co., Oakmont, Pa. 

Strathmore Paper Co. (Mill No. 1), Woron- 
oco, Mass. 

Ward Paper Co., Merrill, Wis. 

Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co., Vincennes, 
Ind. 

Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., Madison, 
Maine. 

National Gypsum Co., Newburgh, N. Y. 

Riegel Paper Corp., Riegelsville, N. J. 

Spaulding Fibre Co. (Hayes Plant), No. Roch- 
ester, N le 


Division 11—Paper and Board 
Remanufacturing 


Group A (None) 


Group B 
Marinette Paper Co., So. Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Container Corp. of America, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
National Container Corp. (Container Div.). 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Group C 
Bird & Son, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Fibreboard Products, Inc., South Gate, Calif. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., Appleton, Wis. 
Container Corp. of America, Baltimore, Md. 
Bird & Son, Inc., Shreveport, La. 
South West Box Co., Sand Springs, Okla. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Wellsburg, West Va. 
Certain-teed Products Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., Kaukauna, Wis. 
Scott Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
ABC Corrugated Box Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Certain-teed Products Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Flintkote Co., Hollywood, Calif. 
Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 
Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., San Leandro, Calif. 
Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., Robertson, Mo. 
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HANDWHEEL TURNS 
OPEN OR CLOSE VALVE 


This quick closing feature is an important consid- 
eration in water pumping operations as illustrated 
above or any application where a battery of syn- 
chronous driven pumps discharges into a common 
header. 

Normal procedure when starting a pump is to 
shut off the discharge valve until the pump has 
gained the desired speed. The valve is then opened 
gradually. Since it requires only a few seconds of an 
operator's time, this important operation is not 
likely to be neglected when R-S Valves are installed. 
Burned-out motors at start-ups can be practically 
eliminated. 

R-S Valves show substantial savings in pump- 
ing power due to low pressure drop. Consider 
also the compact design, light weight and self- 
cleaning features. 

Consult with your local R-S representative. 
Look for the address and phone number listed 
under “R-S Products, Valves” or write direct. 


R-S PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Wayne Junction - Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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Sectional view shows bevel- 
led vane of R-S Vaive firmly 
seated at a 12'2° angle. A 
metal-to-metal seat gives 

tisfactory cial shut- 
off in many cases. Manual or 
automatic control available. 





Drip tight or bubble tight closure 
can be obtained with a rubber 
seat. Under pressure, due to the 
124° angle of closure, the 
rubber yields both radially and 
longitudinally around the shaft- 
bosses and the periphery of the 
valve vane to insure positive 
shut-off. 


No. 709 30-inch 50-pound vaive 
equipped with rubber seat. Air 
bubble tight at 80 psig and drip tight 
with water at 100 psig. Fully en- 
closed gear reduction drive. Every 
R-S Valve is available in smaller 
and larger sizes, in all materials and 
for lower and higher pressures. 


Mew! 


Catalog No. 18 
featuring R-S 
50-pound 
valves is just 
off the press. 
Ask for it! 
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Its a Bigger, Better Bonus 
when you give it in Bonds 


It’s a bigger bonus when you give it 
in U. S. Savings Bonds. That’s be- 
cause Savings Bonds pay $4 at matu- 
rity for every $3 purchased. If it’s a 
$75 bonus, for example, and you give 
the bonus in bonds, the employee re- 
ceives—not a $75 Bond—but a $100 
Bond. And he collects $100 if he holds 
the Bond till maturity. 


It’s a better bonus when you give it 
in Bonds. It encourages saving among 
your employees—helps to make them 


more secure, more stable, more con- 
tented and productive on the job. 
(That’s borne out in the more than 
20,000 companies that make Bonds 
available to employes through the 
Payroll] Savings Plan!) Another rea- 
son is that the more Bonds people 
hold today, the greater will be to- 
morrow’s purchasing power—without 
which no business can prosper! Then 
again, Savings Bond sales aid the 
nation’s economic security by spread- 
ing the national debt. 











Thus you help your employees, 
your company, and the good old 
U. S. A itself—which means your- 
self!—when you give the bonus in 
Savings Bonds . . . and when you push 
the Payroll Savings Plan. All the facts 
and assistance you need are available 
from your State Director, Savings 
Bonds Division, U. S. Treasury De- 
partment. He’s listed in your phone 
book. Why not ask your secretary to 
get him for you right now? 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


The Paper Industry and Paper World 





This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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International Review........... 


News from Other Countries . . Technical Developments Adapted from Foreign Literature 








News from Australia 


Australian Paper Manufacturers Ltd.— 
The Maryvale pulp mill of this company is 
in course of expansion from a capacity of 
40,000 tons per annum to 67,000 tons per 
annum. Concurrently, the capacity of the 
mill for producing bleached pulps is being 
extended. Four new machines constitute the 
main features of the first stage of the de- 
velopment program. When they are all in 
production, the total annual output of pa- 
pers and cardboards is expected to exceed 
200,000 tons. In addition to these new ma- 
chines, the company is, at the same time, 
modifying and extending several of its older 
machines. 

Plans for the construction of a new mill 
in Queensland are reported to be proceeding 
satisfactorily. A site has been acquired at 
Petrie, a small township.on the North Pine 
River about 17 miles from Brisbane which 
provides good road and rail access with 
proximity to adequate water supply and for 
disposal of effluent. Technical offices of the 
company in England are at present settling 
the final design of the first machine to be 
installed which is to produce 15,000 tons 
a year of cardboard. Provision will be made 
for expansion as the demand grows. 

New Zealand Forest Products Ltd.—Plans 
of this New Zealand company for the lay- 
out of the proposed pulp mill at Kinleith 
are reported to be complete and over 
£500,000 (about $1,125,000) worth of 
equipment has been ordered from overseas. 
Plans for production have been raised from 
10,000 tons yearly to 25,000 tons minimum. 
As already reported in these columns, at 
least 12,500 tons of the pulp production 
will be supplied to the newsprint mills of 
Australian Newsprint Mills, Ltd., Boyer, 
Tasmania. 

Thomas Owen & Co. (Australia) Ltd.— 
At this company’s annual meeting, Sir Wal- 
ter Massey-Greene, chairman of the Asso- 
ciated Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., disclosed 
that A.P.P.M. was holding a half share in- 
terest with Thomas Owen & Co., Ltd., 
Cardiff in Thomas Owen & Co. (Australia) 
Ltd., Ballarst. This company, as already re- 
ported, is building a mill adjacent to the 
Burnie, Tasmania, mills of A.P.P.M. to 
produce vegetable parchments, greaseproofs, 
and glassines as its principal line. 

Sir Walter said: “This new venture is 
regarded as an important advance toward 
the objective of making Australia self-con- 
tained in paper production, and A.P.P.M. 
will profit by supplying pulp, steam, water, 
and electric power to the new Thomas 
Owen mill.” 

The first shipment of machinery has ar- 
rived from Cardiff and site foundations are 
being poured. It is hoped that the first 
mill will be in production by 1951. 

Devaluation Effects—At the recent annual 
conference of the Australian Newspaper 


Proprietors’ Association, Eric Kennedy, 
president, said it was believed when de 
valuation was announced, that the intention 
was to endeavor to improve trade facilities 
by reducing prices. The experience of the 
newspapers, however, had been a sharp ad- 
vance in costs. He said also that the cost 
of newsprint and of bringing news into 
Australia was increasing and there were in- 
dications that the country as a whole was 
about to undergo a serious inflationary 
spiral. This might be expected within the 
next few months as the result of sharp 
increases in wage adjustments. 


v 


Forestry Movement 
under the ECA 


The ECA has announced that six million 
schillings (about U.S. $600,000) will be 
used in Austria to improve primary logging 
transportation, forestry roads, and cableways, 
from the Austrian Counterpart Fund. Im- 
provements of roads, forests, water mains 
and sewers also will be financed by 16 mil- 
lion schillings (about U.S. $1,600,000) in 
counterpart funds. 

The schilling counterpart fund is accumu- 
lated by the Austrian Government in 
amounts equal to U.S. Dollar grants as 
Austrians pay in their own currency for 
Marshall Plan goods. (From News Sum- 
mary, American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion.) 


v 


>> BULK BUYING of wood pulp and 
pulpwood by the government of England 
will cease on March 31, 1950, according to 
a press report from the Board of Trade in 
London. Paper manufacturers will be al- 
lowed to import such materials on their own 
account, but all imports will be subject to 
import licenses. This will mean that paper 
manufacturers in Britain will not then have 
to purchase their supplies from the Board 
of Trade. 
v 


Pulp Mill for Manila 


>D>P Establishment of a pulp mill to sup- 
ply the Mandaluyong, Manila, paper mill 
built by the National Development Com- 
pany was approved by the President of the 
Philippines in October. It is reported that 
1,200,000 pesos (1 peso = $0.50 USS. 
currency) will be made available from the 
200,000,000 peso economic development 
fund for this purpose. The mill is expected 
to conserve dollar exchange which other- 
wise would be required for obtaining for- 
eign pulp. 

Five locations are under consideration: 
Bataan Peninsula and Albay Province, on 
Luzon Island; Davao and Agusan Provinces, 
on Mindanao Island; and Palawan Island. 
(From Foreign Commerce Weekly) 
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British Paper Notes 
October, 1949 

>P>D As anticipated in our last notes an 
ail-ro ind reduction in paper prices in the 
British Paper Trade came into operation on 
October 3 with the publication of the Paper 
(Prices . . . Amendment) Order, 1949. This 
is the second appreciable price reduction to 
operate this year and generally means that 
prices have declined by about £10 ton. 

The extent of the reductions on the pres- 
ent occasion range from £2-2-6 to £7-17-6 
ton according to grade. Printers’ papers have 
in the main declined by £5 ton. Mechanical 
papers, with a drop of £5-2-6 ton now 
range from £42 to £29-15-0 according to 
ratio of mechanical pulp in the furnish. 
Wood-free papers are down by £4-17-6 to 
£53-2-6 ton for ten-ton lots, the cartridge 
grades in this quality have been cut by 
£5-10-0 ton and writing papers, wood free, 
are now listed at £55-7-6 for ten tons. The 
esparto (straw) qualities have on this occa- 
sion received a cut of £5-0-0 ton and cuts 
on Massy coated papers vary from £2-17-0 to 
£4 ton. 

The cheapest quality esparto body 
papers are being offered at £73-12-6 while 
low grade wood body qualities are listed at 
£43-12-6 ton. M.G. poster papers with a 
£5-12-6 decline are reduced to £57-17-6. 
Pure krafts have been cut by £7 ton and 
imitation krafts by £2-15-0 ton. 

Other papers have received similar cuts. 
M.G. sulphites, for example, are down 
£7-5-0 to £50-17-6, unbleached greaseproof 
by £5-17-6 to £53-12-6 ton. 

Although the Board of Trade cut news- 
print prices by £4-5-0 ton, the Newsprint 
Supply Company has announced that the 
equalized prices for lightweight newsprint 
(14 Ib. demy 500's) in reels would be £33- 
5-0 ton, a reduction of only £2-10-0 ton. 
This is the first occasion that the equalized 
price (i.e. home produced and imported 
prices combined) is higher than that an- 
nounced by the Paper Control due to the 
fact that prices of home produced news- 
print is now lower than that purchased 
from North America and Scandinavia. 

No news has yet been received of the 
position of newsprint supplies for 1950 
from Canada but it is understood that the 
Newsprint Supply Company is most anx- 
ious to maintain supplies from this market. 
Recent devaluation no doubt will increase 
the demand for British newsprint which in 
its turn should help to step up production by 
the home mills and with the end of gov- 
ernment bulk buying of materials in March 
next it is considered probable that newsprint 
prices will be still further substantially re- 
duced. 

Already permitted production by the 
Home mills for the 32nd License Period 
(November to February) has been increased 
from 55 to 60 per cent in the case of news- 
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print and several other papers have been 
similarly affected. 

With the market as it is at present in- 
creased permitted production is almost in 
the nature of a farce; the problem is to get 
rid of the paper already produced. M.G. 
posters for example have been moved up 
from 70 to 80 per cent. 

Concurrently, news has just been received 
that restrictions on imports from non-dollar 
countries are to be removed after the Sth 
of this month. An open general license is 
tu be issued for a considerable number of 
articles including pulp, paper and board 
excepting newsprint and building board). 
Paper and pulp, however, are not to be 
added until April 1, 1950, to coincide with 
the date when papermakers are to be 
allowed to purchase their own materials. 

Incidentally, it is anticipated here that 
material prices will be increased at the turn 
of the year. This suggestion is based upon 
present prices being obtained in the U.S.A. 
for these materials from Scandinavia. Also 
we understand that at least one European 
country has been a very heavy purcshaser 
of certain grades of Scandinavian papers 
recently. The reasons for this sudden pur- 
chase are not at present apparent. This and 
the report that deliveries of some qualities 


Foreign Abstracts 





are now stated as being offered not earlier 
than March next year confirms the antici- 
pation that prices of paper almost certainly 
will advance next year. 

Meanwhile, Great Britain continues to 
pile up papermaking materials. During the 
first nine months of this year importation 
has totalled 1,321,436 tons, an advance on 
last year of over 170,000 tons. Pres- 
ent importation is at an annual rate of ap- 
proximately 87 per cent of prewar. Imports 
of paper and boards at 320,611 tons are 
down approximately 40,000 tons on 1948 
but exports at 139,347 tons are 47,000 tons 
up. A peculiar feature of these imports and 
exports is that 31,270 tons more of news- 
print has been received while 39,491 tons 
more exported. Also that the U.S.A. has 
taken 27,412 tons of these exports against 
5,071 tons during January-September 1948. 


v 


>>b A NEW IMPORT agency is the Am- 
rut Trading Company, P.O. Box 3518, Gir- 
gaum, Bombay 4, India. This company an- 
nounces that it will be interested in handling 
newsprint, kraft and cigarette papers, box- 
board and strawboard. Litho inks and roller 
composition also will be handled. 





Recent Researches in the 
Australian Division of 
Forest Products 


Besides wood anatomical and fiber studies, 
the relationship of wood structure to its 
properties was explored and wood identifi- 
cation methods were devised. Thus a key for 
commercial Australian timbers has been de- 
vised. Growth studies on Eucalyptus gigantea 
and Beilschmiedia bancroftii were also made. 
In the field of wood chemistry, lignin and 
related compounds have been investigated, 
especially in the case of (the papermaking 
species) Eucalyptus regnans. The wood car- 
bohydrates have also been studied, and chem- 
ical investigations have been inaugurated 
involving the cambial and neighboring zones 
of E. regnans. A study of the association 
between lignin and hemicelluloses was also 
undertaken. Wood extractives from ‘“Jarrah’’ 
wood (E. marginata) were subjected to 
study—especially the “kino’’ which contains 
considerable tannin, and certain coloring 
matters in E. regnans. 

A series of pulp and paper investigations 
are worthy of note. For example, a sys- 
tematic survey of the effect of increasing 
concentrations of cations on pulp and paper 
properties confirmed previous work, indicat- 
ing that the influence on the strength prop- 
erties of pulp, of small amounts of various 
salts in the process water, was governed 
largely by the valence of the cation. Those 
of the highest valence had the most marked 
effect. 

A similar study on anion effect indicates 
that anions do not influence pulp or paper 
properties markedly. Studies on wet strength 
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development showed that Eucalyptus pulps 
are not as amenable to wet strength devel- 
opment as are long-fibered pulps (urea-for- 
maldehyde and melamine formaldehyde were 
the resins used). Instrument testing and in- 
spection appears to be a function of the 
Division of Forest Products. The relatively 
low pentosan content of jarrah wood makes 
it more suitable for the production of alpha 
pulps than are most Eucalyptus woods. Al- 
though alkaline pulping methods could be 
applied to “jarrah”, chemical consumption 
was very high, due to the extractive content. 
Ammonium bisulphite as cooking liquor 
gave rise to pulp which was readily defibered 
and which had a chemical consumption simi- 
lar to that of softwoods. 

“Unit” sheets were made from Eucalyptus 
kraft pulps and laminated to produce sheets 
of normal basis weight. Such pulp showed 
differences between normal sheets and ply 
sheets which were similar to those found 
in long-fibered pulps. The properties of the 
unit sheets could be related directly to sheets 
of greater basis weight. A linear regression 
on basis weight was obtained for all proper- 
ties, for sheet weights up to 60 g./sq.m. 
(for all degrees of beating). Sheets made 
at a basis 70 g./sq.m. all departed from the 
linear relationship, and the strength proper- 
ties were lower. Sheets made from pulps 
beaten for different time periods showed 
different “regressions”, but when their 
strength properties were plotted, they all 
intersected at a basis -weight of 6-8 g./sq.m 
Long fibered pulps, similarly treated, showed 
an intersection at a basis weight of 10 
g./sq.m. 

These similarities in behavior in both 


short and long-fibered pulps indicate that 
the properties responsible for sheet forma- 
tion are common to both types. Anon. 
Annual Report (1948-9) pp. 51, of the Di- 
vision of Forest Products, Forest Products 
Lab, S. Melbourne, Australia. 


Rapid Tall Oil Analysis 
ll. Determination of 
Free Fatty Acids 


The method (details of which are given) 
depends on the determination of “neutral 
matter” (cf. The Paper Industry and Paper 
World, Nov. 1949, p. 988) chromatographi- 
cally before and after esterification of the tall 
oil. The difference represents the amount of 
methyl esters of the fatty acids which were 
originally present as free fatty acids in the 
oil. The composition of the tall oil (dis- 
tilled, forefraction and crude oils) was deter- 
mined in each case by conventional methods 
as well as by the newly developed chroma- 
tographic procedure. The results agree very 
well in the case of the forerun fraction, and 
reasonably well in the case of distilled tall 
oil. With the crude tall oil, however, the 
conventional method gave 49.5 per cent total 
fatty acids whereas the chromatographic 
method gave 44.6 per cent free fatty acids. 

It should be borne in mind however that 
the two methods are fundamentally different. 
The conventional procedure involves an 
analysis of a saponified tall oil, whereas the 
chromatographic analysis is carried out with 
the original sample. It is for this reason that 
“neutral matter’ is higher in the chromato- 
graphic procedure, and _ correspondingly 
lower when determined by the conventional 
method. The chromatographic procedure is 
simple, rapid and avoids troublesome emul- 
sions, Complete tall oil analyses (7.e. matter 
insoluble in petroleum ether, neutrals, free 
fatty acids, free resin acids, and saponifiable 
matter) can be carried out within 10.5 
hours. Waldemar Jensen. Finnish Paper 
Timber J. 31, No. 16, 293-4 (1949) (In 
English). 


Properties of Sugar Bisulphites; 
Determination of Sugars in 
Sulphite Waste Liquor 


This research sought to develop a method 
for determining individual sugars in admix- 
ture, with special reference to their content 
in sulphite waste liquors. The reactions of 
the following sugars (and related com- 
pounds) with sodium bisulphite were 
studied in detail:—glucose, galactose, man- 
nose, arabinose, lyxose, ribose, xylose, fu- 
cose, rhamnose, fructose, sorbose, galactu- 
ronic acid and mannuroni¢ acid lactone as 
well as cellobiose, melibiose and certain 
oligosaccharides. 

It was found that the equilibrium con- 
stants of the sugar bisulphite compounds 
were independent of the concentrations of 
the reactants. The equilibrium constant of a 
sugar bisulphite may be predetermined with 
a fair degree of accuracy from the mutorota- 
tion velocity of the sugar. The ability of a 
disaccharide or an oligosaccharide to add 
sodium bisulphite is determined by that 
sugar unit in the molecule which contains « 
free reducing group. The equilibrium con 
stant of the bisulphite compound is approx- 
imately equal to that of the corresponding 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF BAUER DOUBLE-DISC PULPER 


The Bauer machine 
makes a desirable pulp for liner because 
it brushes and works upon the diameter 
of the fiber rather its length. 

This quotation is from an article de- 
scribing the equipment in a pulp and 
board mill. It emphasizes a character- 


istic of the Bauer Pulper; viz., the pro- 
duction of long fibers. 

Bauer Pulpers are used for process- 
ing raw, steamed, and cooked chips 
from soft and hard woods; groundwood 
rejects; sulphite and soda pulps; kraft 
knotter and screen rejects; waste paper 
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monosaccharide bisulpnite and the ability to 
add bisulphite is not influenced by the sugar 
units in the non-reducing portion of the 
molecule nor by their glycosidic nature or 
degree of polymerization. 

To a certain extent the equilibrium con- 
stant depends on the carbon atom in the 
reducing unit which is bridged with the rest 
of the molecule. The decomposition veloci- 
ties of the sugar bisulphites is not greatly 
influenced by the size of the molecule, the 
groups bound to an end carbon atom, or by 
the configurations of the fourth and fifth 
carbon atoms. On the other hand, a sugar 
bisulphite is decomposed much more rapid- 
ly if the hydroxyl groups on carbon atoms 
2 and 3 have a /rans position than when 
they are in the c/s position. Qualitative and 
quantitative methods were developed for 
determining individual sugars on the basis 
of differences between equilibrium constants 
of their bisulphites. Thus the proportion of 
the various sugars in solution containing 
bisulphite and admixtures of various sugars 
may be calculated by determining the free 
and bound sulphur dioxide. 

The following results (using the sodium 
bisulphite method) were obtained with 
waste liquor:—(1) lignosulphonic acid and 
most compounds possessing the aldehyde 
group interfere with the sugar determina- 
tion, but their effects can be eliminated so 
that their removal from waste liquor becomes 
unnecessary. (2) The acetaldehyde content 
of a waste liquor must be determined be- 
cause this will interfere with the sugar esti- 
mation. A method for determining acetalde- 
hyde by distillation has been devised. (An 
equivalent amount of bisulphite must then 
be subtracted from the bound bisulphite in 
the liquor.) 

With regard to fermentable sugars in sul- 
phite wastes, the author's results indicate 
that mannose predominates (when conifer- 
ous woods are used) and comprises 85-90% 
of the hexose content. In strong sulphite 
pulps, glucose seems to be absent. Dissolv- 
ing pulp liquors contain (as a maximum) 
about 10% glucose. On the other hand, 
waste liquors from hard pulps may contain 
10% galactose, whereas only traces of this 
sugar were found in liquors from rayon 
pulps, There is no material difference, be- 
tween the sugar composition of waste liquor 
from pine sulphite and that from spruce sul- 
phite pulps. The sugar composition of a 
waste liquor from a magnesium base sul- 
phite cook does not differ matetially from 
that obtained in the ordinary~ calcium bi- 
sulphite process. 

From the above data it would appear that 
coniferous woods do not contain easily 
hydrolyzed glucan. 107 References, 54 
graphs, and 55 tables. Jacobus Sundman. 
Thesis (144 pages) at the Technical School, 
Helsingfors, Finland (1949). (In Swedish 
with English summary.) (See also Finnish 
Timber J]. 31, No. 11, 187 (1949).) 


Opacity of Paper and Factors 
Affecting the Opacity 


A brief summary of the Kubelka-Munk 
theory of the scattering and absorption of 
light in paper is given. The calculation of 
the scattering coefficient of transparent pa- 
pers from the values of Ro and R is simpli- 
fied by a chart developed by the Central 
Laboratory. The specific external surface of 
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Figure | (above) 


The Effect of Beating Time en 
the Scottering Coefficient 


Vetley beater 
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pulp is determined according to d’A Clark's 
method. On the basis of the specific surface 
of pulp and the scattering coefficient of 
handmade sheets some factors affecting the 
opacity of paper are analyzed. 

A bleached sulphite pulp was beaten in 
a Valley beater, a Lampén mill, a Clark's 
kollergang and in a Turmix disintegrator, 
and the scattering <oefficients were plotted 
against the specific external surface. Com- 
parison by the same specific surface shows 
that the beating degree given as degrees 
Schopper-Riegler (SR°) and the scattering 
coeficient (S’) varies with the type of 
beater (Figure 1). A low opacity does not 
always follow from a high Schopper-Riegler 
value. 

Different samples of sulphite pulp were 
beaten in a Valley beater and the specific 
surface and the scattering coefficient were 
plotted against the beating time. (Figure 
Il) The rate at which the specific surface 
increases and the scattering coefficient de- 
creases according to fiber bondings is high 
in the first stages of beating, indicating that 


Figure 2 (below) 
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a portion of the pulp is more easily beaten 
to a mucilaginous condition than is the main 
part. of the pulp. The easily beaten portion 
and the increase of the specific surface and 
decrease of the scattering coefficients per 
unit time varies for different kinds of pulp. 

Wet pressure reduces the scattering co- 
efficient in the same way as beating. The 
effect of wet pressure is lower for beaten 
pulp owing to the flexibility of beaten fibers. 
Fine groundwood is more affected by wet 
pressure than is coarse groundweod because 
of the greater amount of accessible latent 
fiber bonds in fine groundwood which after 
application of pressure give rise to fiber 
bonding. 

The importance of fiber bonding in paper 
in establishing the scattering coefficient is 
stressed by showing the results of some ex- 
periments carried out in order to prevent or 
diminish the forming of fiber bonding by 
treating wet sheets with acetone and by 
treating pulp with acetone, forming sheets 
in gasoline, and comparing properties of 
such sheets with normally-made sheets. 
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WHITE WATER 
POLLUTION 


of your river 





Make more papel and 
more profits with the 
PERMUTIT WHITE 
WATER RECLAIMER! 





Reclaiming white water means: 
(1) more process water, (2) -more 
paper, and (3) added profits for 
your plant. 

The Permutit® White Water Re- 
claimer, operating on the sludge 
blanket principle developed by 
Permutit, recovers pulp, fiber, and 
filler. . . and it recycles the process 
water at the same time! 

Get full particulars about this 
economical way of turning waste 
into profit. Write to The Permutit 
Company, Dept.PI-12, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y., 
or to the Permutit Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 


Permutit 


WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS FOR OVER 35 














Another factor affecting opacity (the ab- 
sorption coefhicient K’) is greatly affected 
by dyestuffs added to the pulp. Opacity 
measured as CRo.s» and brightness are de- 
pendent only on the absorption value ob- 


tained by dye additions but not by the type 


of the dyestuff. Thirteen cuts are given. L. 
Nordman. The Finnish Paper and Timber 
J. 31. No. 18, 1949 (In Finnish, with Eng- 
lish summary). 


The Tensile Strength of the 
Paper Web in the Paper Machine 


Experiments on a slow-running commer- 
cial paper machine (speed 45 m/min) are 
described, in which the furnish contained 
about 60 per cent wastepaper and 40 per 
cent groundwood pulp. Taking strips 15 
mm in width from the web at various stages 
of the operation, the breaking load in grams 
in the machine—(1I) and cross-machine— 
(II) directions was determined. Various 
samples were taken between the final suction 
box up to and including the winders, the 
water percentage varying from 92.1 to 5.5 
per cent. In the sample with highest water 
content, (1) was 15 grams and (II), 13 
grams, whereas for the dry paper (1) and 
(II) were 4480 and 1790 grams, respec- 
tively. 

After the second wet press (prior to en- 
tering the dryer section), (1) was only 770 
grams whereas, after passing the first three 
dryers, (1) rose to 2440 grams after which 
the rise was less marked, and the ratio of 
(II) to (1) remained approximately con- 
stant at 0.4. When a finished sheet (con- 
taining 7.2 per cent water) was immersed 


in water for periods ranging from one sec- 
ond to five hours, the water content reached 
a maximum of 48.8 per cent with (1) equal 
to 420 grams, i.e., about 9.2 per cent of the 
initial (I). Unexpectedly, at a definite 
water content, the rewetted samples usually 
showed far lower (1) values than did sam- 
ples taken from the paper web during ma- 
chine operation. Methods of taking and 
handling samples are discussed only very 
briefly. Two tables and 2 diagrams. Wal- 
ter Brecht. Das Papier 3, 189-92 (1949). 
(In German.) 


Degree of Polymerization of 
Wood Pulp Cellulose and 
Cellulose Nitrates 


The degree of polymerization of unfrac- 
tionated wood pulp nitrates cannot be cal- 
culated with any certainty by the Staudinger 
equation:—[7] = KmP, because Km for 
wood pulp cellulose nitrate solutions has no 
constant value. This is illustrated by the 
author with values determined on a number 
of pulps (many of them depending on Huse- 
mann’s unpublished data). Only on regen- 
eration from cuprammonium solution do the 
Kn values show a regularity which is com- 
parable with that of cotton cellulose. A 
hydrolyzed cotton cellulose and a beach sul- 
phite pulp were nitrated by the same pro- 
cedure, and then carefully separated by 
fractional precipitation into eight fractions 
(for the cotton nitrate) and ten fractions 
(for the pulp nitrate). 

The degree of polymerization (D.P.) of 
each fraction was determined viscometrically 
and osmometrically. Although the 9 values 
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were about the same for the unfractionated 
samples, the degree of polymerization de- 
termined osmometrically was over twice as 
great for cotton nitrate as for that from 
wood pulp. However, the Km values for the 
fractions were comparable in both series. 
By plotting distribution curves, an essential 
difference between the two materials is evi- 
denced. 

On the other hand, the cellulose from 
wood pulp shows two maxima, one in the 
region of the higher, and the other in the 
region of the lower D.P. Hence two com- 
ponents appear to be present in the pulp 
cellulose. The chemical nature of the com- 
ponent with low D.P. is still in question. 
Provided the low molecular portion is re- 
moved, or if the spread in D.P. is dimin 
ished by degradation, the Km values for the 
unfractionated material may approach the 
values for cotton nitrates. Possibly this ex- 
plains the “normalization’’ obtained by the 
regeneration from cuprammonium—an effect 
which is being studied further. Changes in 
the molecular distribution during pulping, 
purification, et al may change the viscosity 
relationships in the pulp. F. Zapf. Makro- 
mol. Chem. 3, 164-75 (1949). (In German) 
[cf. Bull. I.P.C. 20, 76 (1949) } 


White Water Treatment and 


Fiber Recovery 

The treatment in a Swedish newsprint 
mill at Kvarnsveden with the integrated 
groundwood and sulphite operations is dis- 
cussed. The white water from the news- 
print machines and from the broke beaters is 
pumped into three settling tanks. The 
cleaned white water is then re-used in 
showers on screens and wires. Slime troubles 
seem to be eliminated. Knots and slivers 
from the groundwood mill are broken down 
in Haug refiners, and the resulting pulp is 
added to newsprint stock. White water from 
paper machines producing a magazine paper 
(containing more sulphite pulp than in 
standard newsprint) could be cleaned satis- 
factorily by use of a Waco continuous vacu- 
um filter. Fiber losses in the paper mill are 
only about 0.25% of the entire mill produc- 
tion, and losses in the groundwood and sul- 
phite mills are almost negligible. Gésta 
Bolin Svensk Papperstidn. 52, No. 9, 214- 
16 (1949). (Original in Swedish, with an 
English summary). 


Gluing Boards by Use of a 
High Frequency Electric Field 


Laminated boards in the past required 
simple gluing of single plyboard (1-3 mm 
in thickness) without heating. The process 
required 2-3 days and the resulting multiply 
board retained 20-25 per cent moisture. If 
heat is applied, the process can be expedited 
materially, and decreased moisture improves 
its quality and adds usefulness to the prod- 
uct. The high frequency electrical -heating 
unit used for drying consists of a vacuum 
tube oscillator and anode circuit. Heating 
is accomplished by placing the glued board 
between the plates of a two-plate condenser. 
The original gives a detailed description 
of the oscillator. Drying data are given. 
A. V. Donskor and Y. I. Senchenko. Bu- 
mazh, Prom. (Paper Ind. U.S.S.R.) 24, 
No. 1, 30-2 (1949). (Original in Russian) 
through Bull. Inst. Paper Chem. 20, 17 
(1949). 
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DEPENDABLE ACCURACY 


HERE IS A BACKLOG of perforating 
skill and experience that’s been 
growing for over 66 years. 


Materials? You can choose from 
Stainless Steel, Monel, Copper, 
etc.—or the non-metals, such as 
Plastics, Plywood, Rubber and 
Fabrikoids — practically any sheet, 
plate or coil material. 


Perforations? A selection without 
limit, from holes .020” in diameter 
up to 9” (slots from .006” wide). 
And from tissue paper or foil thick- 
nesses, you can go up to 1” steel 

. such are the possibilities ot 
H & K. Your problems — large or 
small — are readily solved at “Per- 
forating Headquarters.” Write for 
complete information. 


ALSO REMEMBER—H & K 
for Grilles of Beauty and Distinction. 






5654 FILLMORE ST., CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
114 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 








& COPY OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION AND ENGINEERING DATA SENT UPON REQUEST. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY - WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Convention Papers 


Abridged 





The Plain Press of Tomorrow* 
J. V. EDGE 
Downingtown Manufacturing Co. 


There are now available plain press rolls 
which are “non-deflecting.” Yes, press rolls 
which will not deflect measurably over a 
wide range of weightings. Since these spe- 
cially constructed rolls will not deflect they 
need not be crowned but are ground straight. 
This papermaker’s dream enables you to 
have a perfectly straight nip line regardless 
of the amount of weighting. 

Did you ever stop to think how perfect 
it would be to have no roll crowns to worry 
over, not to have to take rolls out during 
shutdowns just to change the crown to some- 
thing else in the hope of producing a better 
product? 

Did you ever think of the advantage of 
not having to consider uneven moisture con- 
tent in your paper or uneven caliper result- 
ing in soft rolls? 

Did you ever try to visualize the increase 
in your production that would be possible if 
all the rolls were pressing uniformly across 
the entire width of the machine and each 
one pressing to the full amount possible? 

Did you ever wish for press rolls with- 
out crowns to make each part of your felt 
take its own share of the load thus length- 
ening its life? 

Non-deflecting rolls are a major part of 
this new press. This type of roll is new in 
this’ country. They are of double element 
construction. The inner element is of forged 
steel for maximum strength. The outer ele- 
ment is of steel tube or of centrifugally cast 
bronze. The steel may be covered with any 
of the usual rubber coverings. The non-de- 
flecting principle of these rolls is accom- 
plished in the method of mounting the outer 
element over the inner element so that the 
inner element takes the weighting and does 
the deflecting leaving the outer element un- 
distorted and capable of presenting a per- 
fectly straight nip line to the paper that it 
is to press. 


These rolls may be installed in existing” 


housings and often in existing bearings. 
They are, of course, ideal as top and bot- 
tom rolls in a plain press, smoothing press, 
breaker -stack or size press. They cannot, 
however, be used as a top roll on a suction 
press or as a center roll in a dual press as 
they must always work with another roll 
which will present just as level a surface 
as they do themselves. 

When new machines are designed or 
when new plain presses are added to an 
existing machine, builders and .operators 
try to get together to figure the crowns on 
plain press rolls. This is done by the oper- 
ators guessing at the pressure that a given 
press can exert on a given stock at a given 
speed. Then the builder computes the crown 
necessary to allow the given weighting on 
a given size roll of a given material. Now 
if any of these “given’’ figures are incorrect 


(*) Abridged frem paper presented before the 
fall meeti of the Southern Division of The 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association, held at Monroe, La., October 24-26, 
1949 
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or if they are changed during operation then 
the crown is incorrect. Conditions of stock 
and speed change often, particularly in mills 
making a variety of papers. A roll which is 
crowned right for one set of conditions is 
wrong for-another. Even machines making 
the same product day after day have fluctua- 
tions in stock which change the amount it is 
possible to press. So operators take off 
weight or add weight as the case may be 
and, of course, one or the other or maybe 
both conditions are wrong for the crown in 
the plain press rolls. This incorrect crown- 
ing tends to press a sheet heavier in the 
middle, or on the edges. Then to correct 
this we allow it to pass to the calenders to 
be leveled up. In either case the moisture 
content will vary across the machine. 

With the Downingtown non-deflecting 
plain press you can press a level sheet with 
whatever pressure is possible and still get 
level caliper with less calender nips and 
with an even moisture content. 

A Downingtown non-deflecting smooth- 
ing press has recently been installed on a 
machine making folding grades of boxboard. 
Reaction was immediate and a second such 
smoothing press was ordered for another 
machine. 

In the “Press of Tomorrow” is incorpo- 
rated a set of weight indicating equipment 
in the form of strain gauges as manufactured 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Works and for 
which we have the exclusive license in the 
paper industry. 

This strain gauge makes use of the pe- 
culiar property of some strain sensitive met- 
als to change their electrical conductivity 
with a change in strain upon that metal. It 
consists primarily of a filament of very small 
wire wound back and forth in parallel 
lengths and is bonded together with felt 
or with paper. This coil of wire is fastened 
intimately to a standard metal column which 
is made a part of the load carrying member. 
Current is passed continually through this 
wire and as it elongates or contracts the 
amount of current allowed to pass changes. 
This difference in current passage is elec- 
trically magnified until it is easily visible on 
indicating or recording instruments. The 
strain gauge itself has an accuracy of plus 
or minus 4 of 1% but, because of -inaccu- 
racy of commercial instruments, the guar- 
anteed accuracy of the complete setup is 
plus or minus 1%. 


Of course the strain gauge is hermetically 
sealed in a monel metal case and each end 
is made to be easily installed on most press 
arrangements. 


These compact units are installed just as 
the turnbuckle is installed in the vertical 
weight rods on mechanically loaded presses, 
inserted on the end of the piston arms for 
pneumatic or hydraulic loading of presses 
or under the top roll bearing in either of 
these two types of presses. By this means 
the strain gauges, through indicating instru- 
ments, will show the exact weight on the 
top roll which is being exerted on the sheet, 
not the weighting necessary to overcome a 
variable lot of frictions. These gauges can 
also be installed under the bottom press 


rolls. Here the weight of-the bottom roll 
itself is zeroed out allowing the gauges to 
indicate the exact weighting the top roll is 
exerting through the sheet to the bottom 
roll. 

The “Press of Tomorrow” has, in addi- 
tion, strain gauges connected to recording 
instruments. Controlling instruments may 
also be added on pneumatic or hydraulically 
loaded presses so that a loading of, say 350 
pounds per inch nip, can be set on the dial 
and the strain gauges will control the pres- 
sure to maintain exactly that weighting. 

Not only can the total weighting on a 
préss be controlled, indicated and recorded 
but the difference in weighting between the 
front and back of a press may be controlled, 
indicated and recorded. 

We feel it is highly possible, and it has 
been proven by installations of these same 
strain gauges, that some installations do not 
press the same on each end of press. In fact 
on presses On a new machine which was 
thought to be as near perfect as possible 
there was a difference in weighting of 2000 
pounds between the front and rear of the 
press. What was probably happening was 
that one press was weighted more on the 
back, another on the front and possibly a 
third press had too great a crown and the 
three incorrect factors combined to make a 
fairly level sheet. But remember here, the 
same as with incorrectly crowned rolls, that 
the one press was not taking out its share 
of water on the front, another on the back 
and the third on either end. 


Safety—Crossing 
the Imaginary Line* 


ALVIN TUTEN 


Paper Mill Superintendent 
North Carolina Pulp Company 


There are two approaches to the problem 
of safety. One is the positive approach, in 
which the hazard is removed, the other is 
the negative approach, which provides the 
safeguards for the employees although the 
hazard is still present. 

Those responsible for the safety program 
should strive constantly to provide the posi- 
tive approach. 

It is recognized that there are instances 
where it is not practical or economical to 
take the positive approach, but they should 
always be thoroughly exhausted before the 
negative approach be taken or accepted. It 
is from this point, gentlemen, that I jump 
off first into the problem for a more posi- 
tive approach by asking this question: What 
is the Safety Director's (or those charged 
with this work) place in the organizational 
setup? With the inception of compensation 
laws, industry suddenly awoke to the huge 
cost of accidents, to the actual responsibility 
that could not be ignored. Thus it was, that 
industry decided to do. something about it. 
Their first feeble efforts resulted in placing 
guards on the machines; however, no 
thought was given to the operators or of 
getting the co-operation of the men by safe- 
ty instructions. . 

Although it is unnecessary to go back to 
the earlier days I would like to call your 
attention to something that happened in a 
plant in which I was employed. At that 
time the company in that year had spent 
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$250,000 on all kinds of machine guards, 
only to find that the accident rate was as 
high as ever. There was no co-operative 
effort, for most of the supervisors felt that 
safety conflicts with production. Production 
came first and safety second. The accident 
rate did not drop. It was only after a train- 
ing program of safety directing was put 
into effect that the accidents were really 
lowered. 

If really good practice in the elimination 
of preventable accidents is to be reached 
and held in any mill, top management must 
accept full and definite responsibility and 
must apply a good share of its attention to 
the task, just as it does to any other under- 
taking of vital importance. Prevention of 
accidents must be given continuous attention 
along with such matters as cost, quality and 
production. 

The management of North Carolina Pulp 
Company has set up a program where each 
shift must have a safety meeting at least 
once a month. and if any department is 
having more than its share of accidents, in- 
crease these meetings to once a week and 
have the safety director concentrate on this 
department. These shift and department 
safety meetings are to be held by the fore- 
man on that shift. All of- these meetings 
must turn in the minutes of their meetings 
to the superintendent's office, and once a 
month a foremen’s safety meeting of all the 
foremen from a department is held and the 
superintendent acts as chairman of this 
meeting. There is also a supervisors safety 
meeting held once a month, which is at- 
tended by all the department heads, in- 


cluding the general superintendent, and the 
manager acts as chairman of this meeting. 
The shift safety meeting may be held 


any time the tour foremen see fit. In this - 


meeting he has his shift safety committee 
consisting of three men, which he changes 
every three months, plus the operating mill- 
wright, operating electrician and the oiler. 
He will also have any sub-foremen on his 
shift present with two to four men, such 
as the beater engineer and the safety com- 
mittee from this department. In this meet- 
ing they will discuss any accident that has 
happened on their shift since their last 
meeting. They also discuss any accident that 
has occurred any place in the plant. They 
review the minutes of the supervisors safety 
meeting and the minutes of the foremen’s 
safety meetings. By reviewing the minutes 
of the supervisors and foremen’s meetings 
in the shift safety meetings, the rank and 
file get the facts as to how and what was 
done about any suggestion that they might 
have made in their previous meeting. We 
believe in keeping a two-way highway open 
between top management and the rank and 
file, so that everyone gets recognition. 
The foreman’s safety meetings take up 
for discussion any and all accidents that 
have occurred since their last meeting and 
try to find the cause, and the preventative. 
The minutes of each tour foremen safety 
meeting are read aloud in the foremen’s 
meeting and all points of interest noted and 
discussed. If any suggestions arise in these 
shift meetings that are approved by all fore- 
men present, the man making the suggestion 
is given recognition for same and is so noted 
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in the minutes so that this recognition goes 
on to the top management. 

A copy of each tour foremen’s safety 
meeting minutes is attached to a copy of 


* the safety minutes of the foremen's meet- 


ing and sent to the manager, general su- 
perintendent and each department head. 
Each tour foreman and each sub-foreman 
also gets a copy of these minutes so that he 
in turn can discuss with his crew the dis- 
position of suggestions and the general 
transaction of the supervisors and foremen’s 
meeting. From time to time, suggestions 
that are not practical are given, in which 
cases the man that made them is told the rea- 
sons why his suggestion is not practical. 
The principle of this is to have your tour 
foremen and sub-foremen accept the respon- 
sibility of safety of their crew, and accept 
the responsibility of authority in getting 
minor jobs done. Where they are not prac- 
tical, he does the explaining to the man as 
to why it is not practical. If it is something 
he cannot handle himself, he will explain 
to the man, that he will take it up with 
the superintendent. If the superintendent 
cannot handle it he passes it on to the 
supervisors’ meeting where some disposition 
will be made of it and the man so notified. 
You will note that we have brought all 
employees into the safety work, and we 
have given each foreman a definite respon- 
sibility for the safety of the men under his 
supervision. I believe that the key to safety 
is through the foremen. Foremen individu- 
ally and collectively carry a greater respon- 
sibility for accident prevention than any 
other group in the mill. For one thing, they 
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are closer to the worker, the person who 
usually gets hurt, and again he has the op- 
portunity to help in counteracting unsafe 
conditions. If he has the right attitude to- 
ward safety, he will also subconsciously 
observe unsafe acts, misplaced guards, un- 
safe ladder, unsafe tools, etc. Through 
proper training of his men he can eliminate 
unsafe acts. Through his authority he can 
eliminate unsafe conditions, or follow 
through to have them eliminated. In gen- 
eral, every foreman should understand how 
closely safety is integrated with his produc- 
tion, and the importance of the position he 
occupies in the scope of authority. 

A safety director has a place in today’s 
industrial picture. He must, to be successful, 
follow the rules of supervision. Supervision 
or superintendents get their work done 
through people. With management behind 
the safety program, we have what we call 
caustic comments. The safety director ob- 
serves and talks things over with the super- 
intendents if some hazard or unsafe prac- 
tice is not corrected, in due time the safety 
director writes a memo to the supervisor 
sending a copy to the general superintendent 
and to the manager. The supervisor then 
has to explain why he has not eliminated 
this particular condition, to the manager 
and the general superintendent. If there is 
no real reason, the supervisor will eliminate 
the hazard or unsafe practice. Co-operation 
by all is an absolute necessity. 

In my opinion another important part of 
a safety program is good housekeeping. It 
is recognized as a basic and fundamental 
part of any safety program. Through poor 
housekeeping a surprising number of in- 
juries result because “someone” said, “I 
didn’t put it there, I'll not pick it up.” 

Then once again it becomes a matter of 
co-operation and once again it becomes a 
matter of the safety director getting the pro- 
gram over to the rank and file as well as the 
supervisor. 

There are various systems which have 
been found very effective, one which we use 
as follows: 

1. The establishment of a true scale of 
the evaluation of the housekeeping efficiency 
of every department, by department, that is 
to provide some visual evidence of the 
standing of each department which, in our 
case, is a percentage to efficiency rating 
within the entire organization. 

2. To the department recognized as hav- 
ing the poorest efficiency, the awarding of 
an indicator which is in our case a large 
wooden “goat.” 

It is surprising how much pride a group 
of employees have in their department when 
you give them an indicator, or the “goat.” 
We find most of our employees very anxious 
to get the “goat” out of their department. 


Safety Record at North Carolina Pulp 








Company 
1947 1948 1949 

Number of 

Doctor's 

Cases 137 128 74 
Number of 

Lost-time 

Accidents 26 17 3 
Frequency 12.25 8.67 2.2 
Severity 2.57 87 .07 
Cost 31,548.16 8,657.86 1,303.18 
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Refractory Practice in 
the Kraft Mills* 


Cc. A. BRASHARES 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. 


There are many factors which govern the 
best choice of refractory liners for lime and 
lime sludge kilns and their hoods. In the 
case of the kilns, a factor of major impor- 
tance is the chemical composition of the 
sludge. The alkali content of the sludge may 
very readily influence the choice of liners 
for the burning zone, as it plays an impor- 
tant part in determining the life of the 
liners in service. Most operators regard 1 
per cent of alkalies as the upper limit for 
best results. If the washing procedure does 
not reduce the alkali content of the cake 
to approximately this figure, more severe 
treatment is imposed upon the burning zone 
lining. Other significant factors to be con- 
sidered are the amount of moisture intro- 
duced with the kiln charge, and the uni- 
formity of the moisture content from day 
to day. It is generally considered inadvisable 
to insulate the lining in the zone where the 
charge passing over the lining is still very 
wet. When wide fluctuations in the moisture 
content occur in relatively short periods, the 
firing rate may have to be adjusted, accord- 
ingly, subjecting the lining to thermal shock. 


Another important consideration is the 
extent of insulation, if any, used in the kiln. 
This may not only influence the most de- 
sirable thickness fot the refractory lining, 
but may also make necessary the use of 
stronger and more refractory brick. 


The burning practice must be considered 
with regard to the type of fuel used, and 
also with regard to the flame characteristics 
of the burner. When heavy residual fuel 
oils are used for firing there is introduced 
into the kiln a substantial amount of alkalies 
which tend to attack the refractories, both 
in the kiln and in the hood..The flame 
characteristics and length are important, 
since the location of the high temperature 
zones determine both the choice of the re- 
fractory liners and the service which they 
give. If the flame is very short and intense, 
the very high localized temperatures may 
even cause fusion of the refractory liners in 
spots where the flame is hottest. 


The effect of continuity of operation on 
the refractories is obvious, since alternate 
heating and cooling, particularly if very 
rapid changes in temperature are involved, 
may result in cracking and spalling of the 
linings. 

In kraft mills, the lengths and diameters 
of the kilns vary widely; no attempt will be 
made to treat the different kiln designs in- 
dividually. However, a few similarities 
which exist in all such kilns are considered 
in the following discussion. 

In the feed end section, the present tend- 
ency is to use very hard, dense, wear-resist- 
ing kiln liners whether chains are installed 
in the kilns or not. These liners are very 
strong and of low porosity. For kilns in 
which chains are installed for heat exchange, 
the desirability of such liners is obvious. In 
the feed end section, the temperature condi- 


(*) Abridged from paper presented before the 
fall meeting of the Southern Division of The 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association, held at Monroe, La., October 24-26, 
1949. 





tions do not, of themselves, impose severe 
conditions upon the kiln liners. Machine- 
made liners are now available which are 
dense and wear-resistant, and which meet 
as close size tolerances as do the liners used 
in the burning or intermediate zone. The 
texture of these machine-made blocks is such 
that they withstand satisfactorily the tem- 
perature fluctuations which occur in the feed 
end. These fluctuations are much less abrupt 
in the feed end than in the sections of the 
kiln near the burner. 


To prevent excessive spillage of the feed, 
a tail-block may be installed at the end of 
the kiln. A similar baffle can be readily con- 
structed of a combination of sizes of stand- 
ard rotary kiln blocks. 


In the intermediate zone, high duty fire- 
clay brick are generally used for the lining. 
By the time. the charge has reached this 
section of the kiln, it is normally dry. As 
it moves down through the intermediate 
zone it encounters progressively higher tem- 
peratures. Insulation of the kiln, if em- 
ployed, is usually in the intermediate zone. 
Where insulation is used, the refractory 
liners must be installed with particular care 
to secure a very tight lining. 


This is necessary to minimize any tend- 
ency toward movement between the insula- 
tion and refractory liners. While an insu- 
lated lining is not as stable mechanically as 
an uninsulated lining, nevertheless, with 
proper care in installation, a reasonably long 
service life may be secured. This in some 
instances amounts to several years or more. 
The economies in fuel resulting from the 
use of insulation have been repeatedly dem- 
onstrated. In the intermediate zone, the 
abrasion of the charge should be negligible 
and consequently advantage can be taken of 
the superior uniformity of power pressed 
kiln liners. In some of the newer kilns 
where power pressed brick were installed 
initially, the excellence of the bricklaying 
jobs has been most impressive. 

In the burning zones of rotary lime sludge 
kilns, the refractory most widely used is of 
the 70% alumina class. After comparative 
trials, some operators believe that in their 
particular operations the liners of the 60% 
alumina class are economical; although, by 
far, the majority of operators find best econ- 
omies in the use of the 70% alumina brick. 

In lime recovery kilns where the alkali 
content of the lime sludge consistently runs 
well above 1%, FORSTERITE brick laid 
with steel sheets have been used in the 
burning zones with good success. This is a 
magnesium silicate refractory which offers 
increased resistance to attack by alkalies. 


The workmanship of the installation of 
rotary kiln liners may greatly affect the over- 
all service life of the lining. Generally, it 
is considered best to install the liners with- 
out mortar, a half ring at a time. Jacks are 
used to retain the half rings first installed 
securely in place, while the kiln is rotated 
and during the installation of the second 
half of the rings. All rings should be tightly 
keyed, using not less than a half of a regu- 
lar block for the key. Where this does not 
provide the necessary key, it is desirable to 
cut an extra brick. After installation, the 
lining is grouted to fill all crevices between 
brick. For the burning zones, it is desirabl 
to use a cold setting high temperature c 
ment for the grouting and some operators 
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continue this through the intermediate and 
cold zones. 


Recovery Boilers 

When fireclay brick shapes are used for 
tube backing, good workmanship and uni- 
formity of dimensions are very important. 
While these tile may not be required to 
withstand very high temperatures, it is usu- 
ally false economy to use refractories of 
lower quality than high duty fireclay tile, 
and it is important that they be installed 
tightly and carefully. 

Depending upon the types of tubes used, 
that is fin tubes or studded tubes, the re- 
fractory lining exposed directly to the fur- 
nace conditions may be carried only a short 
distance up the walls from the bottom or 
relatively high. Plastic Chrome Ore is used 
for the protective refractory. This material 
is composed of ground chrome ore, with 
grains of the various sizes so proportioned 
as to permit ramming to a dense mass. 
Plasticising air-setting bonding agents are 
added to the sized chrome ore. The chrome 
ore generally used is furnished in the plastic 
state in 200# steel drums. However, some 
promising trials have been made of a similar 
product shipped in the dry state. When this 
is used, water is added and it is thoroughly 
mixed to bring it to the same condition as 
the ore shipped in plastic form. The ad- 
vantage of the dry chrome ore lies in its 
better storage properties. Where the require- 
ments for the material are intermittent, and 
there is a tendency for the plastic chrome ore 
to dry out and set in the drums, the dry 
chrome ore merits consideration. 

For the bottom of the recovery unit, the 


construction formerly was generally of 
rammed plastic chrome ore. This is still 
used in some units. However, in many mills 
chrome brick bottoms have shown some real 
advantages. Hard burned chrome brick were 
used first. However, chemically bonded 
chrome brick are now gaining in favor. 
These offer two distinct advantages, greater 
density and better resistance to thermal 
shock. Chrome brick are approximately 20% 
lower in cost per ton than Plastic Chrome 
Ore. 

From time to time various operators have 
reported evidences of displacement of the 
bottoms made of chrome ore. The bond of 
the bottom is seemingly dissolved, and the 
chrome ore particles, which are more re- 
sistant chemically, become loosened and are 
moved over the bottom by the slight current 
of the smelt moving toward the tapouts 
Chrome brick whether burned or chemically 
bonded offer increased resistance- to this 
action. Chrome brick are formed at much 
higher pressures than the pressure at which 
chrome ore can be rammed even with a 
pneumatic hammer. 

Care is desirable in the installation of 
chrome brick in a recovery furnace bottom 
and proper allowance for expansion must be 
made. The amount of expansion has been 
carefully determined and satisfactory meth- 
ods of providing for it have been devised. 

Considering the auxiliary equipment in 
connection with a recovery boiler, there has 
been developed a rather interesting applica- 
tion of dense fireclay brick for the linings 
of dissolving tanks. In the plants where 
these have been employed, consistent im- 
provement in the life of the steel has re- 
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sulted. The shape which has been used to 
the largest éxtent for this purpose is known 
as Universal Circle Brick. These may be 
used in tanks of widely varying diameters 
merely by making the proper alignment 
which the flexible joint readily renders pos- 
sible. Very dense, impervious clay brick of 
a quality similar to that employed for acid- 
proof constructions are best for this pur- 
pose, The brick are laid with thin joints of 
neat cement or with mixtures of 50% port- 
land cement and 50% very fine ground cal- 
cined fire clay. 

Universal circle brick are also used for 
lining caustic storage tanks and other types 
of chemical containing equipment 


Revolving Disc Mills in 
Straw Pulp Production* 
Cc. K. TEXTOR 
L. EBERHARDT 
Bauer Brothers Company 


Revolving disc mills are offered in many 
modifications, but all of them fall into two 
general classes depending upon whether one 
or both of the discs are rotated. There are 
certain similarities in operation and the re- 
sults obtained with the two types of mills; 
there are also radical differences. There is 
no science or reliable rule of thumb to serve 
as a basis for choosing between the two 
types of revolving disc mills or between the 
many methods of application. The only re- 
liable means to determine what type of mill 
(*) Abridged from paper delivered before the 


Straw Pulping Conference of TAPPI, held at 
Terre Haute, Indiana, November 7-8, 1949 
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actual trial of both types, and under various 
methods of operating, when applied to a 
specific raw material and separation of fiber 
of desired quality. 

While there are no simple formulas for 
specifying more suitable mills, there are, 
nonetheless, some general observations 
which are correct most of the time. For ex- 
ample, to obtain high mechanical efficiency 
and optimum quality of product all disc 
mills must be fed with raw material at a 
uniform rate and at a uniform consistency. 

As the optimum consistency of feed fre- 
quently has been found to fall in the range 
of 8 to 12 per cent, a problem of properly 
heating your refiner becomes a main consid- 
eration. This is especially true with straw. 
There are no mechanical feeders available 
which are adequate for the effective rate of 
flow regulation of cooked or uncooked straw 
to assist mills, and so indirectly the feed 
control must be employed. Commonly used 
for this purpose is a procedure involved in 
the pumping of the cooked straw at uniform 
consistency to a headbox, where the rate of 
flow is controlled through an adjustable 
orifice, and by inserting a dewatering ap- 
paratus for consistency control between the 
headbox and refiner. 

Another general observation is that there 
is less tendency for the stock to discharge 
rapidly from between the plates of the 
double disc mill as compared with single 
disc design. This is doubtless due to the 
probability that the expelling effect caused 
by the rotation of one disc is in part offset 
by the counter rotation of the opposite disc. 
Perhaps for this reason it has been found 
easier to accomplish thorough refining by a 
single pass to a double disc mill than can 
be achieved with only one disc revolving. 
On the other hand it is easier to feed long 
string material to a properly chosen single 
disc unit than to a double disc mill. 

When cooked straw contains a consider- 
able portion of long tough stems, ranging 
from six to twelve inches, they have a ten- 
dency to wind upon the shaft and the spokes 
of the double disc mill and so eventually 
shut off the feed. 


Hydrapulper Processing of 
Straw 


CARL G. KRANCHER 
CARL E. PRICE 
Ball Brothers Company 


Various experiments have been made dur- 
ing the past few years in the use of the 
Hydrapulper for wet chopping of straw, hot 
liquor impregnation precooked pulping of 
cooked straw and, finally, the complete cook- 
ing of straw ready for refining. All these 
experiments indicated the possibility of 
using this equipment in the processing of 
Straw. 

Because of this, our company decided to 


and what method is to-be preferred is by 


develop this method on a commercial scale 
and purchased for this purpose an 11 ft 
hydrapulper. Since its installation we have 
made a series of experimental runs, varying 
cooking time, charging methods, chemicals 
and methods. Subsequently, we made two 
runs on our paper machines to produce 15 
tons of pulp each time and converting into 
saleable board of quality equal to or better 
than the board made by the conventional 
methods. 


The processing is as follows: The Hydra- 
pulper is first charged with hot cook liquor 
made up in the liquor room and pumped 
over at as close to boiling point as possible. 
About 2400 Ib of straw based on 12 per cent 
of moisture content was added, the bale ties 
were broken and the whole bales tossed in 
as rapidly as possible. Steam was introduced 
immediately to temperature up to 210 Fahr. 
and the roter started. 


Cooking was continued for one hour at 
which time the pulp was dumped into an 
1800 Ib cast iron tub beater. The beater is 
equipped with conventional beating tackle, 
a drum washer and driven by 75 hp motor. 
Here a light brushing and washing was 
given for one hour after which the pulp was 
pumped to a storage chest. 


From the storage chest to a regulator 
flowbox the partially washed stock flows to 
a jordan of special design driven by 150 hp 
motor. From the jordan the stock is pumped 
into a drainage conveyor equipped with 
shower for washing then conveyed into a 
double disc Bauer refiner driven by two 150 
hp motors, The stock is refined to a 0.015 
in setting of the plates and dropped into a 
storage chest. From here the pulp was 
pumped into a regulating flowbox where it 
was blended with a quantity of defibered 
wastepaper, mainly corrugated scrap, and 
passed into two Noble & Wood jordans 
driven by 100 hp motors. These jordans are 
equipped with conventional tackle and set 
up in series, and discharged into a machine 
chest. Straw was cooked and processed over 
a 24 hour period, on Sunday, and then run 
off on Monday morning over a six hour 
period on two strawboard machines. One 
machine was a single cylinder and the other 
a dual cylinder machine. Stock was run at 
speeds up to 240-270 fpm and handled 
similarly to stock cooked in digesters. 


Results of the experiment seemed to be 
favorable. Yield figures show a saving of 
straw from 12 to 13 per cent. The pH of 
the spent liquor is higher than in the case 
of hydrapulped straw because of the shorter 
cooking time as compared to digester cooked 
straw. Freeness of the hydrapulper straw is 
considerably below that of the digester 
cooked straw. Finished paper made by both 


(*) Abridged from paper delivered before the 
Straw Pulping Conference of TAPPI, held at 
Terre Haute, Indiana,. November 7-8, 1949. 





processes are comparable. However, a higher 
percentage of wastepaper was used with 
hydrapulper straw to give the proper frec 
ness of stock to the machine. 

Tear and mullen tests were comparable 
with the hydrapulped strawpaper giving 
higher tear values. Hydrapulped straw tend- 
ed to bulk up a little more than that for 
digester cooked straw. 

A number of savings are involved by use 
of the Hydrapulper. A major point in this 
regard is that the use of the Hydrapulper 
permits a simpler flow diagram with less 
mechanical equipment and, therefore, less 
maintenance. Increased yields and savings of 
steam should be realized. However, power 
requirements appear to be higher when 
using the Hydrapulper than in conventional 
systems. 

The operations previously described are 
not truly representative of what a hydra- 
pulping system should be. Aside from the 
Hydrapulpers, preferably two in number, 
there should be ample storage facilities for 
the cooked stock followed by refining equip- 
ment, using disc refiners and conical refiners 
with perhaps a cycling system. This should 
be followed by adequate washing and jor- 
daning and screening before running on a 
machine to make the finished paper. 


Roll Type Fiber Press 
in Straw Pulping* 


L. F. HERMAN 
Fulton Iron Works Co. 


The primary principle of the action of 
the fiber press is that it consists of three 
rulls—the top roll, superimposed over two 
bottom rolls and having a contact with each. 
The top roll operates under a predetermined 
constant pressure from 0 to 165 tons, de- 
pending upon the size of the material to be 
processed. 

Due to the positioning of the rolls, ma- 
terial introduced to the roll is acted upon 
twice. First by the top roll and front roll, 
and again by the top roll and back roll. 

The equipment is massive in design due 
to the. pressures exerted by the top roll 
against which any material being processed 
must work. The roll shell is made of special 
alloy, mounted on a steel shaft and has a 
particular grooved configuration. 

The drive motor is directly coupled with 
the feeders which drive the gearing neces- 
sary for operation. Below the roll is a trough 
to catch the excess liquors which is an in- 
tegral part of the foundation and bed 
frames. The liquor can be stored or pumped 
away. 

This press has been experimentally used 
in various types of applications with straw 
pulp. Mainly, it may be used for cutting 
raw straw or may be used for defibering, 
cutting and dewatering straw pulp taken 
directly from digesters. This application is 
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now in actual use in commercial plants. In 
cutting raw straw, it was found that nearly 
80 per cent of the total was cut in lengths 
of two and three inches. One test run 
with an actual digester single fill was where 
the straw cut and flattened by the fiber press 
was put into a 14 ft diameter rotary, digest- 
ed and discharged in approximately two 
hours. The filling time was low and hot 
liquor was introduced by spraying at the 
same rate as filling of the straw. This tends 
to pack down the straw, evenly distributing 
the chemical. Discharge of the cook in the 
digester took only a matter of minutes, the 


cut straw does not tangle and, once the flow 
of pulp is started it continues until the ro- 
tary is empty. 

In the second type of application, cooked 
straw is introduced to the press. The action 
of the press breaks the pieces of straw into 
fiber bundles. The majority of nodes and 
rachis are mashed, split and are only rarely 
discernible. Long, tangled fibers from the 
whole straw are separated and disentangled. 
The pulp that comes from the press is more 
or less an even, homogenous blanket. Action 
of the press concentrates and removes the 
black liquors in the form of a syrup. 





Industrial Protective 
Organic Coatings* 


H. W. FOELSCH 
Stalpic Coating Company 

The ideal protective coating, one that 
completely satisfies all demands for each use, 
has not been formulated. Some of the 
tequisites for that ideal material are: low 
cost; clear color; resistance to high temper- 
atures, water, acids, alkalis and solvents; 
high gloss; hardness; flexibility; elasticity; 
and good adhesion. It should be applied 
easily and dry quickly with no residual odor. 
Some coating solutions have many of these 
desirable properties. 

Industrial protective organic coatings as 
a whole have been improved materially in 


(*) Abridged from paper presented. before the 
fall meeting of the Northwestern Division of 
The American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Association, held at Hotel Duluth, Du 
luth, Minn., October 4-5, 1949. 


the past twenty years. New manufacturing 
techniques and new or modified base resins, 
even now, are appearing with some fre- 
quency. Thus a rather wide selection is 
available to the formulator for specific uses. 
It follows that the basic over-all problem 
is to determine the best coating and the best 
procedure for each of the various installa- 
tions and services encountered. Resins for 
industrial finishes can be grouped loosely 
through usage and through desirable and 
undesirable properties. 

Two basic types of resins are used in these 
finishes: air dry or thermo-plastic, and bak- 
ing or thermo-setting. 

Thermo-plastic resins become soft when 
heated to specific temperatures. This group 
includes polyvinyls, polyacrylics, cellulosics, 
polystyrene derivatives, various synthetic 
rubbers and polyvinylidene chloride or 
Saran. 

The following observations are the re- 
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sults of our own test programs only. The 
tests have been rather extensive and have 
included samples of each coating. Some coat- 
ings are our own formulation; others, com- 


mercial materials. 


Polyvinyls (co-polymer vinyl chloride- 
vinyl acetate) have good acid and outstand- 
ing alkali and water resistance. When 
properly formulated and applied under 
ideal conditions, most commercial polyvinyl 
lacquers have a good service life. Applica- 
tion is difficult and most often entails ap- 
plying several different coatings for best 
results, one for adhesion, one for build-up 
of film, and others for sealing. Resin solids 
in solution are usually low in percentage. 
Thickness and adequate protection are 
achieved either through inert filler loading 
in the liquid itself, or by the application of 
four or more coats. Brush application is 
very difficult because of “pick up”; and 
spray application often is inadequate be- 
cause of the additional thinning required 
to eliminate cobwebbing. 

Under ideal application conditions: prop- 
erly prepared, dry, warm, surfaces, venti- 
lated locations to eliminate fire hazard, and 
undisturbed, reasonably long drying pe- 
riods, the co-polymer vinyls are valuable in 
combatting corrosion. Operating temper- 
atures of coated equipment normally should 
not exceed 160 deg. Fahr. oven for limited 
periods. This temperature limitation, I 
think, applies to most thermo-plastic resin 
coatings. 

Polyacrylic resins (methyl-methacrylate) 
have not been widely employed as corrosion 
resistant coatings because their outstanding 
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property is clarity, and clarity is not too 
important in this field. Dried films have 
excellent chemical resistance but are less 
solvent resistant than the vinyls. Also, we 
have found that they are as difficult to 
apply. 

Cellulosics are employed as automobile 
lacquers, furniture lacquers, and decorative 
coatings. 

Cellulose nitrate has very low water ab- 
sorption and. good general corrosion re- 
sistance. However, it does not lend itself 
to brushing. Also, it is extremely flam- 
‘mable, both in solution and when dry. 

Polystyrene, variously modified, has been 
the subject of considerable research and test 
work. It has less solvent resistance than 
vinyls but probably equal alkali and acid 
resistance. It may be formulated with com- 
monly used solvents. Thus, in formula- 
tion, its decreased solvent resistance is an 
advantage. 

Polystyrene coatings brush well. Solvents 
are quickly released. Flow and wetting are 
good, Skinning is absent and pigments 
may be resuspended easily after moderate 
coating storage. Solvent flash points are 100 
Fahr. or above compared to the 70 Fahr. 
or lower tests of our representative polyvinyl 
solvents and diluents. Any color pigment 
can be employed. 

In our experience, polystyrene, modified 
or co-polymerized with modifiers offers the 
best balance between necessary application 
requirements and durability, for coatings 
under fairly severe exposure in industry. 

Synthetic rubbers are the subject of in- 
tense research in the coatings fields. Chlo- 
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rinated natural and synthetic rubbers are 
especially outstanding. Often, however, the 
resultant solutions are difficult to apply and 
require the use of undesirable solvents or 
diluents. 

Polyvinylidene chloride or Saran, when 
suitably polymerized for high acid, and al- 
kali resistance, is exeremely inert. We have 
found no fluid or mixture of fluids, hot or 
cold, that will dissolve this resin in per- 
centages great enough to formulate good 
protective coatings. Saran rubber sheeting 
can be applied to tank and pipe interiors 
and the resultant lining shows excellent 
service life when properly cured and used. 

The second group of resins used in mak- 
ing protective coatings is the thermo-setting 
or baking type. Thermo-setting resins 
harden upon the application of heat and 
change chemically while being heated. They 
become insoluble and infusible when fully 
cured. This group includes urea-formalde- 
hyde, melamine-formaldehyde, silicone, al- 
lyl, the furan resins and phenol-formalde- 
hyde. 

Ureas are widely employed in good heat 
and non-discoloring, brilliant white baking 
enamels. 

Melamines are probably superior to ureas 
in many instances but have similar prop- 
erties. Both are rather brittle when used 
alone but are easily plasticized. Chemical 
resistance of plasticized films is fair to good. 

Silicones have phenomenal properties es- 
pecially in the field of heat resistance and 
lubrication under severe conditions. The 
silicone coatings included in our tests re- 
quired very high baking temperatures and 
long baking cycles. These base resins are 
more expensive than others and the cohesion 
and adhesion of baked films are fair. Sili- 
cones are relatively new; and will undoubt- 
edly soon be less costly and available in 
more valuable modifications. 

Allyl resins in their present forms are re- 
cent developments. Much remains to be 
done in our formulations of them to in- 
crease adhesion, film thickness, and cohesion. 
They have excellent heat resistance, chemical 
resistance, and clarity when properly baked; 
and, in our opinion, will be valuable soon 
as bases for good protective coatings. 

Furan resin and its polymers cure under 


*the influence of acid accelerators and/or 


heat. Accelerated coatings have relatively 
short pot life and must be applied imme- 
diately aftér the accelerator is added. Brush- 
ing is the most practical application method. 

Furan-resins are applied to wood or con- 
crete without priming. Metals should be 
primed for good results. When fully cured 
and correctly applied, furan resins are dark, 
hard, and glossy. They have excellent acid, 
alkali, heat, and chemical resistance. Ap- 
plication of supported, heavy films enables 
operators to apply linings with long life 
and minimum maintenance. 

Phenol-formaldehyde or Bakelite is prob- 
ably the best known thermo-wetting resin 
employed in the manufacture of corrosion 
resistant coatings or linings. Actually, 
there are hundreds of phenolic resins, each 
with different properties. Often a blend of 
resins is used in industrial protective coat- 
ings. Our own blends are the result of 
thousands of test batches and more thou- 
sands of resistance tests. 

Phenolics, in general, are dark in color. 





Heavy films—over 20 mils—are relatively 
brittle but films under 15 mils have good 


impact resistance. Alkali and chlorine re- 
sistance are poor to fair. On the other hand, 
water, solvents, brines, and most acid solu- 
tions have little or no effect. 

Properly baked coatings have outstanding 
adhesion, hardness, smoothness, and gloss. 
They are useful as linings for tanks, pipes, 
valves, and ducts where resistance to aqueous 
acid and salt solutions, slurrys, abrasion, and 
reasonable temperatures are factors. Phe- 
nolics are tasteless and odorless when cured. 
Coated surfaces are so smooth that fungus 
and slime growths do not readily adhere 
or accumulate thereon and then are removed 
easily. This property is probably physical 
and not caused by bactericidial action of the 
resin itself. 


The Relationship Between 
Increased Re-use of Paper 
Machine White Water and 
Slime Control* 


CHARLES P. KIRCHEN 


Tech. Service Representative 
Buckman Laboratories, Inc. 


White water from a paper machine sys- 
tem contains fibers of varying size in differ- 
ent amounts which are frequently called 
fines. If fillers and pigments are used in 
the furnish they also will comprise a por- 
tion of the solids in the white water. In 
this discussion, however, we are consider- 
ing only a typical integrated kraft mill op- 
eration where little or no fillers or pigments 
are used in the furnish. Several different 
methods are available for clarifying white 
water and separating the fines and fiber from 
the water. The method used and the equip- 
ment employed are determined by individ- 
ual mill conditions. In most unbleached 
kraft operations, rotary vacuum filters are 
commonly employed in removing the fines 
and fiber from the white water. The typical 
operation of such a filter consists of pump- 
ing the white water from the couch pit to 
the filter and adding sufficient long-fibered 
stock to form a good filter cake. The long- 
fibered stock is usually obtained from the 
machine chest supplemented by broke from 
the broke beater. The recovered mass of 
fines and fiber is then added to the system 
at an advantageous point. 


Conservation of Fresh Water 


There is scarcely a mill operating in the 
South today where conservation of fresh 
water is not a matter of considerable im- 
portance. Where bleaching operations are 
conducted, requirements for fresh water be- 
come even greater. The cost of securing 
additional fresh water supplies often in- 
volves substantial investments. Some mills 
are so located that additional fresh water 
is not available at any reasonable cost. Yet 
there are still many paper machines oper- 
ating which are discharging to the sewer 
large volumes of white water. This water, 
if properly filtered and treated for the con- 
trol of microorganisms, could greatly reduce 


(*) Abridgment of paper presented at the meet 
ing of Southeastern Div. of The American Pulp 
and — Mill Superintendents, Association 
held at Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia, Oct: 
ber 14-15, 1949, 
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the fresh water consumption of the paper 
mill. 

It is recognized that in an integrated mill 
operation where slush stock is pumped from 
a pulp mill to the paper mill a large amount 
of excess water must be removed in the 
paper machine system. Obviously, if the 
stock coming to the paper mill has a con- 
sistency of only 3.5-4.0 per cent and the fiber 
content of the sheet leaving the couch is 
around 20 per cent, the difference must be 
discharged from the paper mill system. How- 
ever, where some machines are operated with 
fresh water showers and where fresh water 
is used at other points in the system, this 
additional volume of water must also be 
diverted from the system. Improved pulp 
mill operations in stock washing and screen- 
ing often require not larger volumes of 
water but instead smaller volumes of better 
quality water and paper machine white 
water with low pH and residual alum does 
not always meet the qualifications. Most 
mills operate their own fresh water supply 
whether it is deep wells or a filtering sys- 
tem for surface water. There are a few 
mills where fresh water is purchased from 
a municipal agency. Such mills, of course, 
know well the cost of each thousand gal- 
lons of water. However, in either case, 
fresh water has a definite value and wast- 
ing it is wasting money in the operation of 
the mill. 


Conservation of Heat and Chemicals 


Thus far we have mentioned only the 
value or cost of the fresh water. In addi- 
tion to the value of the water, the loss of 
heat and chemicals are even more important 
in most mills. In certain mills it is com- 
mon practice to heat the system by adding 
steam at various points. This may be done 
only in the winter or it may be done all 
the year. The difference between the tem- 
perature of the paper machine system and 
the cooler fresh water is often as great as 
80 Fahr. Additional fuel must be burned 
to provide the necessary steam to heat the 
cooler fresh water being added to the sys- 
tem. This fuel costs dollars, which can 
be saved if the system is really closed. 

The subject of loss of papermaking 
chemicals in white water from kraft ma- 
chine operations has not been carefully in- 
vestigated. Considerable work has been 
done in the field of fine paper manufacture 
where fillers and pigments are used in large 
quantities. However, when starches, gums, 
synthetic resins, and special sizing materials 
are used in the furnish it is known that a 
portion of these materials is lost in the 
white water leaving the paper machine sys- 
tem. It is unlikely that such materials have 
any value when the water is used in the 
pulp mill. Unquestionably alum consump- 
tion is greater than need be in some mills 
because of the high degree of spillage of 
white water from the paper machines. We 
have concrete evidence that slime control 
toxicants are lost when white water is spilled 
from the machine system. 


Microbiological Aspects 


Assuming we have accomplished a satis- 
factory removal of fines and fiber from the 
white water, why is it some mills have been 
slow in utilizing it to replace fresh water 
in the paper machine system? One answer 
is that slime growth in the filtered white 


water often causes operational difficulties. 
Slime plugs showers and also frequently 
accretes on the outside of shower pipes from 
where it may break loose and cause wet 
end breaks. Headboxes may become coated 
with slime on those areas where the white 
water showers strike the sides of the box. 
The problem is no longer a mechanical one 
but rather a microbiological one and this 
is where the relationship of slime control 
begins. An effective slime control program 
can eliminate such a condition and enable 
the filtered white water to be used in the 
various showers. 

Slime growth in the white water system 
also often develops to the degree where it 
affects the operation of the vacuum filters. 


It has been observed in some mills that the 
save-alls were not able to handle the vol- 
umes of white water coming from the ma- 
chine necessitating by-passing some of it so 
that the resulting white water was not free 
of fines and fiber. When slime growth in 
the system is properly controlled the save-all 
can be maintained free of slime which coats 
the wire facing reducing the capacity of the 
filter. Several mills have found when an 
effective slime control program was main- 
tained the quality of the filtered white water 
from a mechanical standpoint improved to 
a degree where it could be used in certain 
applications where the previously poorly 
filtered water was not suitable. 

Slime control in kraft pulp mills is not 
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as much of a problem as it is in ground- 
wood, sulphite, or semichemical operations. 
There are a few isolated instances where 
it is economically feasible to treat in the 
screen room because slime growth had im- 
paired screening operations. 


We have consistently observed that our 
slime control toxicants provide the most efhi- 
cient results in highly closed paper machine 
systems. In a partially closed system you 
often find that an environment conductive 
to slime growth exists but the bleeding away 
from the system of fairly large volumes of 
white water carries away a portion of the 
slime control toxicant. Many papermakers 
have experienced considerable operating dif- 
ficulty in the past when attempts were made 
to “close-up” paper machine systems. This, 
however, was before the modern technics of 
slime control were developed. In many 
non-integrated mills in the North where 
dried or wet-lap pulps are used paper ma- 
chine systems have been closed to a de- 
gree which is not possible in mills where 
pulp and paper production facilities are in- 
tegrated. Such machine systems could not 
operate without effective slime control, yet 
outstanding slime control is realized by 
many such mills at surprisingly small ex- 
penditures for slime control toxicants. One 
of the chief reasons is that very little of the 
toxicant is lost in white water diverted from 
the machine. Of course, in such mills the 
stock being furnished often contains as lit- 
tle as 10 per cent water and seldom more 
than 70 per cent. In most of your opera- 
tions the paper mill receives stock from 
the pulp mill with about 95 to 97 per cent 
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water (3.0 to 5.0 per cent consistency ). 
Work is being done in several mills on the 
problem of high density storage and move- 
ment of kraft pulps. Some mills are mov- 
ing stock from the pulp mill to the paper 
mill at consistencies as high as 10 to 14 
per cent. We have not observed any diffi- 
culties from slime growth in such pulps 
when stored for short periods and it is un- 
likely that treatment with slime control tox- 
icants is required. 


Casein in Machine Coating* 
H. O. WARE 
Hercules Powder Company 


Casein has been an important raw mate- 
rial in the paper industry since about 1900 
where it functioned as an adhesive in the 
manufacture of coated paper. Its particular 
application has been in the converting mills. 
Since the middle nineteen hundred thirties 
when machine coating became an established 
process, a combination of things has re- 
tarded the application of casein in the high 
solids machine coating process. 

First, there has been an economic factor 
involved in the machine coating applica- 
tion of casein. World War II placed a suffi- 
cient demand for food to limit domestic 
casein production to approximately 20% 
of the prewar high. There is some hope 
from the casein producers’ point-of-view 
that policy changes with respect to support 
prices in the dairy industry will improve 
the production situation for the paper coated 
on high quality casein in 1950. 

A second important factor has been a lack 
of “know-how’’ relative to the requirements 
of the machine coating operation in apply- 
ing casein. Familiarity with the techniques 
for the application of casein in the paper- 





(*) Abridged from an address given at the 
annual convention of The American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Association held 
7 Sa City, New Jersey,. June 15-17, 
1949 


making industry has been largely confined 
to the personnel operating converting plants 
As far as my existing records go, it was not 
until 1945 that serious consideration was 
given to the problem of applying casein to 
high solids machine coating. The problem 
resolved into two parts. The first part was 
operability. When casein high solids coat 
ing “colors” were first formulated, they 
were found to be too viscous: to transfe: 
through the metering, distributing, and ap 
plicating arrangements common to machine 
coating units. The second part can be sum- 
marized in the fact that the utility of casein- 
bonded machine-coated papers could not be 
measured when they were not being pro- 
duced. 

Our early concepts about coating prompt- 
ed us to consider measures which would 
make low-viscosity casein coatings, i.e. 
“thin” coating mixes. Study has shown that 
coating mixes may appear “thin’’ or “thick,” 
depending upon mechanical factors such 
as agitation. 

The rheological or flow properties of any 
coating mix are affected by the type adhe- 
sive, type pigment, total solids and by a 
large number of chemicals which may be 
added in very small amounts. These rheo- 
logical or flow factors are technical prob- 
lems which properly should be handled by 
your technical staff. 

The tonnage of casein used in machine 
coating is lower than can reasonably be 
expected based upon its performance in 
coated paper manufactured prior to the ad- 
vent of machine coating. Economic factors 
during the critical years just passed are 
partly responsible. Technical factors relat- 
ing particularly to operation of the machine 
coating process were inadequately under- 
stood. We believe both the economic and 
technical phases are on the threshold of 
solution and will permit taking advantage 
of the brightness, bonding strength, water- 
proofness, and printability characteristics of 
casein in high solids machine coating. 





Cleaning and Rust Prevention* 


ROBERT G. CLENDENIN 
Nox-Rust Chemical Corporation 


While packaging serves chiefly as a means 
of facilitating the movement and handling 
of commodities, protecting them from me- 
chanical damage, dirt and pilferage, it serves 
only to a limited extent to protect those 
products susceptible to corrosion. We refer 
in particular to metals, both ferrous and non- 
ferrous, which are not, like stainless steel, 
formulated to offer resistance to corrosion. 
The package alone cannot be relied upon to 
give adequate assurance that metal will re- 
tain its usability and factory-new appear- 
ance. Some means, therefore, must be util- 
ized to perform one of the following func- 
tions: 

(1) Remove the moisture from the air 
within the package such as with silica gel, 





(*) Abridged from a talk delivered at the 
Packaging and Materials Handling “Short 
Course,” jointly conducted by the Industrial 
Packaging Engineers Association and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Extension Division, at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, October 4-7, 1948, as 
part of the Third Annual Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Exposition. 


(2) neutralize the corrosive tendency of the 
air such as by using newly developed chem- 
ically treated papers which produce a va- 
porous protective blanket, or (3) shield the 
metal itself from moisture by a protective 
coating. The last named method is the 
most widely used today. The protective 
coating for metal may be either in the form 
of a paint or ceramic, a chemically bonded 
coating such as a phosphate or a petroleum 
base compound which may be removed 
when the desired period of protection has 
elapsed. This paper will deal only with the 
latter method. 

The time is not too far behind us when 
lard oil and turpentine, axle grease, lubri- 
cating oil and even crankcase drainings 
were considered satisfactory rust preventives. 

Rust prevention must be considered as a 
definite process equally as important as the 
final machining operation of a part which 
naturally takes time to perform. True, the 
previously mentioned characteristics are de- 
sirable, but until developed by research it 
may be in some cases necessary to alter the 
manufacturing process or to install one or 
more tanks or cleaning processes in order 
to achieve proper rust proofing: 

The prelude to rustproofing involves the 
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proper cleaning of the surface to be pro- 
tected. This is most important and should 
not be overlooked. Not only must contami- 
nating and corrosive materials be removed, 
but care must be exercised in seeing that the 
surface is dry and that it is not again con- 
taminated by handling. 

The selection of the cleaning method will 
be influenced by (1) the shape and design 
of the part, (2) materials used in construc- 
tion of the part, such as attached leather and 
rubber, (3) the type of residue on the parts, 
and (4) the cost, advantages and disadvan- 
tages of particular cleaners. 

Generally speaking, there are five common 
detergents and solvents in use today for 
cleaning. These include petroleum base 
solvents such as VM&P naphtha, Stoddard 
solvent, oleum spirits and kerosene; coal tar 
solvents such as toluol, benzine and high- 
flash naphtha; chlorinated solvents such as 
trichloroethylene; hot alkali solutions; and 
hot alkali solutions containing soap. The 
coal tar solvents offer somewhat greater sol- 
vency than do those of petroleum origin. 
They are, however, somewhat more toxic to 
handle. - Perhaps the most effective method 
is use of chlorinated solvents in a vapor 
degreasing process where the solvent re- 
mains free of impurities. The advantage of 
alkali cleaners lies in their low cost and 
non-inflammability. Either of the types 
mentioned are effective in 90% of the clean- 
ing problems. 

In the selection of cleaners, we are con- 
fronted with the removal of various con- 
taminating substances found present on 
metal articles. These substances are chiefly 
oils and greases derived from slushing and 
stamping oils, antirust materials and oils 
used during machining and threading opera- 
tions. These oily substances may be di- 
vided into two classes: 

1. Animal and vegetable oils and fats. 

2. Mineral oils and mineral fats and 
greases. 

The first class can be removed by saponi- 
fying and emulsifying in strong alkaline 
materials, whereas the latter are removed by 
saponifying and emulsifying in alkaline so- 
lutions containing soaps or other wetting 
and detergent agents. Concentration of so- 
lutions depends largely upon the amount of 
contaminant to be removed and the method 
of using. The temperature will usually 
range from 170 to 200 Fahr. 

When checking for incomplete cleaning, 
it is easier to think in terms of films so the 
following recommendations are submitted on 
the basis of identifying the type of film caus- 
ing the difficulty. 


1. Mineral Oil Film 


If incomplete removal of mineral oil or 
grease is the cause of the trouble, you will 
be able to detect the film by dipping the 
work in a cold water rinse after cleaning in 
an alkaline solution and noting the water 
break. If this same work is then dipped in 
a solvent, such as gasoline, Varsol, carbon 
tetrachloride or kerosene, and is put back 
through the cleaning process and comes out 
of the water rinse without a water break, 
the chances are the mineral oil film was not 
wholly removed. The remedy may then lie 
in pre-cleaning, increased strength of alka- 
line material, using a material with some 
soap or resin content, or increased tempera- 
ture or time. 


2. Saponifiable Oil Film 

Should the incomplete removal of animal 
oil, fat or grease be the cause of difficulty, 
you will get the same effect of a water 
break after the rinse. Take the work and 
rub a section of it while it is wet with a 
strong solution of the alkali cleaner. This 
is applying a highly concentrated solution 
in one spot with a rag. Put the work back 
into the cold rinse water, and if that par- 
ticular section shows no water break after 
rinsing, it will indicate your difficulty may 
be solved by changing to a material that has 
higher alkalinity or increasing the time in 
cleaner. 


3. Insoluble Particles 

Work coming out of a process with specks 
on it may mean the incomplete removal of 
insoluble particles, such as clay, sand, car- 
bon, etc. Such particles should rub off on 
the finger with light pressure and should 
feel gritty. They are generally visible, and 
the point is to distinguish this type of par- 
ticle from smut which is mentioned in the 
next paragraph. For complete removal of 
this type of soil, it is generally necessary to 
provide increased agitation of the solution 
or look for possibility of sprays not prop- 
erly hitting the work in machine washing 
operations. At times the change to a mate- 
rial with a soap content so as to improve 
the slip quality between the particle and the 
surface may be advisable. 


4. Smut 

Difficulties due to smuts, which are most- 
ly metallic carbides, are generally visible. 
The work will show no water break when 
it comes from the rinse but if a rag or the 
finger is lightly passed across the surface a 
clean mark is visible where the smut has 
been removed, and often the smut itself may 
be seen on the white rag. Smut difficulties 
do not always have to be eliminated. If 
they do, however, precleaning should help. 


5. Hard Water Salts Film 

In many cases it looks as if the cleaning 
material is not doing a job because a film is 
left on the work after it is dry. When you 


have this difficulty you will wish to deter- 
mine whether the film left on the work 
comes from the hard water salts of the 
rinse water or a combination of the hard 
water salts and the cleaning material. This 
film is always visible and generally light in 
color. It is quickly dissolved by a drop or 
two of mild acid. 

An alternate method of checking this film 
is to take a piece of work and wipe it abso- 
lutely clean with a rag. Take this wiped 
clean piece, dip it in the rinse water, and 
if it dries with a film you may feel pretty 
sure that this film formed in the rinse. 
Correction of rinse water films may be made 
by the addition of a lime solublizing agent 
to the rinse. 


6. Unrinsed Cleaner Salts Film 


There are films that are left due to the 
cleaning solution not being thoroughly 
rinsed, and these films are generally dried 
on, unrinsed cleaning material. They are 
visible and often have the same color as 
cleaning material used. While they are 
also removed by the acid test, they will not, 
of course, form when the alternate test is 
given. 

Another method of testing is to take the 
work and put it back for longer periods of 
time in hot water and the unrinsed cleaner 
film will be soluble. Remedying this con- 
dition is done by increasing the rinse time, 
improving the flow of the rinse, increasing 
temperature of the rinse, increasing agita- 
tion in the rinse and other simple expedi- 
ents. 


7. Oxide Films 


In a number of cases, oxide films cause 
difficulty and the cleaner is generally blamed 
for incomplete cleaning. Oxide films are 
visible or sometimes show up as a water 
break in the rinse and they are not removed 
by stronger cleaning materials, longer clean- 
ing, solvent cleaning or any. of the quick 
tests suggested above. 

Dipping a sample in strong acid, followed 
by a rinse, alkaline cleaning and rinse, 
should provide a surface with no water 


break? 





> RESIN—Available in liquid and powder 
form, this special urea formaldehyde resin 
gives added wet and tensile strength plus 
increased folding endurance to paper used 
in making towels and shipping bags. It 
can be added to the paper stock in the beater 
before the stock is formed on the paper 
machine. The liquid resin is called Casco 
Resin PR-145 and the powder, Cascamite 
PR. Borden Co., Chemical Div., 350 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


> REFRACTOMETER—An improved dipping 
refractometer for testing various substances 
features a prism mount which provides 
greater interchangeability of dipping prisms 
and prevents seepage of liquids and vapors 
to the instrument's compensator parts. A 
conical top for the focusing eyepiece pro- 
vides greater comfort to a bespectacled user. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 635 St. Paul 
St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


> TRUCK ATTACHMENTS—It is claimed by 
the manufacturer that installation of a com- 
bination Power Dipper Trip and Automatic 
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Tagline Winder inside the “Quick-Way” 
cabs increases operating speed and capacity. 
The unit is engineered for all “Quick-Ways” 
now in service as well as new machines. 
Installation requires no major changes. 
“Quick-Way" Truck Shovel Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


> SILVER PLATING—Known as Cool-Amp 
Silver Plating Powder, this product deposits 
a coat of silver that will not peel off and 
gives cool maximum conductivity for cop- 
per, brass or bronze contacts. It is claimed 
to be harmless to the user, simple to apply, 
and ready for instant use “‘on the job.” The 
product has been laboratory and field tested. 
The Cool-Amp Co., 8603 S. W. 17th Ave., 
Portland, Ore. 


> PRECISION swiTcH—New heavy duty pre- 
cision limit switch, for industrial use, has 
an enclosed switch mechanism which is pro- 
tected and sealed. Unit is designed for 
electrical rating of 20 amps with 110, 220, 
or 460 v, ac to 114 hp, 220 v, ac. Micro 
Switch, Freeport, III. 
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New Products... ... 





Car Shaker 


Reduces injury hazards to personnel. 
Self-contained vibrator unit is designed 
for the rapid, economical unloading of 
bulk granular materials from open top, hop- 
per-bottom gondolar cars to conventional 
track hoppers. Recommended for unload- 
ing coal at central station power plants, 





boiler houses, and retail coal yards; unload- 
ing sand, coke, ore, etc. With this equip- 
ment and proper spotting facilities approxi- 
mately 8 to 10 cars per hour may be 
unloaded. Weighs 9,500 lb. Complete with 
a 20-hp motor wound for 3-phase, 60 cycle, 
220 or 440 v alternating current. Link-Belt 
Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Limit Switch 


Designed for use on 
all types of machin- 
ery and industrial 
equipment. 
Combining preci- 
sion operation with 
adjustability features 
and extreme rugged- 
ness, the Micro- 
Limit precision limit 
switch is made so 
that the user may 
adjust the operating 
head to any of four 
horizontal positions. 
Die cast metal hous- 
ing provides protec- 
tion to the enclosed 
switch unit. Micro 
Switch, Freeport, Ill. 





Truck 


Safer handling of heavy paper rolls 
With the Melooz paper roll truck, the 
loading and unloading of a paper roll or 
similar material is accomplished in a faster 
and safer operation. Loading is still done 
by two men, but in unloading the trucker 
unaided brings the handles to vertical po- 
sition and then applies a one-hand push to 
the top of the roll and the job is completed. 
Telescoping support column is controlled by 
a foolproof adjusting mechanism. Trucker 
has his choice of 11 balance positions. Con- 


toured upper and lower steel yokes cradle 
the roll and keep it safely balanced while 
the truck is being wheeled. Weight of this 
unit is 176 Ib. Melooz Mfg. Co., Inc., 4730 
Avalon Bldg., Los Angeles 11, Calif. 


Spot-Welder 


Portable and self-operating. 

Weighs only about 23 Ib but is said to 
be sturdy enough for heavy duty industrial 
spot-welding. The welding tool can now 
be brought direct to the work as one man 
can easily carry it to the job, plug it in and 
start to weld. Available in both 110 and 
220 v a-c models, 50-60 cycles. Welds up 
to lg in combined thickness of metal, in- 
cluding stainless steel and mild steel as 
well as up to 2 pieces of 18-gauge galvan- 
ized. Greyhound A. C. Arc Welder Corp., 
606 Johnson Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Asbestos Tube 


Has a wide range of potential uses and 
possibilities. 

Unaffected by high temperatures the tube 
can be used for insulation in such units as 





electric heaters, thermal heating devices, 
for insulating rods, etc., for both heat and 
as a dielectric. Asbestos tubes can be made 
in any length, with wall thicknesses from 
.010 up. Precision Paper Tube Co., 2045 
W. Charleston St., Chicago 47, Ill. 


Gloves 


Roughened surface makes jobs easier and 
faster 

Wherever objects are to be immersed in 
certain liquids, the glove is claimed valuable 
for quick and efficient handling. Permits a 
sandpaper grip on slippery objects and still 
retains full finger sensitivity. Length of 
glove is 11 in. Available in sizes 714 to 
11 in russet. B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron) 
Ohio. 


Oxygen Therapy 
No flow meters to watch or adjustments 
to be made 


Oxygen therapy unit weighs less than 6 
Ib and is furnished in a portable metal car- 





tying case, Designed for use in offices 
hospitals, dispensaries or homes for treat- 
ment of gas and drug poisoning, shock, con 
gestive heart failure and other related con 
ditions where oxygen administration is in- 
dicated. The unit may also be used for 
aerosol administration of penicillin, strepto 
mycin, sulfonamides or other such medica 
tions by means of a nebulizer. Mine Safety 
Appliances Co., Braddock, Thomas and 
Meade Sts., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Fork Truck 
Over-all length is only 103 inches. 

New jeep fork truck retains the full rated 
capacity of the standard jeep. Wheelbase 





is 33 in. Designed to meet the demand for 
a compact, maneuverable chassis to operate 
on small elevators or in congested areas. 
Mercury Mfg. Co., 4102 So. Halsted St., 
Chicago 9, Ill. 


Pumps 
Simplifies installation for direct driven 
pump use. 

Eco gearless pumps give suction lift from 
circulation work up to heavy duty against 
150 Ib pressure. Motors are capacitor start, 





induction run in single phase models. En- 
tire unit is resilient mounted and is equipped 
with an automatic thermal overload relay. 
It is made by means of a pump supporting 
bracket attached to the shaft and bell hous- 
ing of the motor. The unit is supplied in 
%, 1/3, and 4 hp models. Three-phase 
motors are available. Eco Engineering Co., 
12 New York Ave., Newark 1, N. J. 


Fittings 
Available in three different stainless alloys 
Stainless steel welding fittings in five 
different ranges of wall thicknesses and sizes 
have been added to the line of Flowline. 
Standard fittings produced include 90-deg 
and 45-deg elbows, 100-deg returns, lap 
joint stub ends, caps, straight tees and con- 
centric reducers. Other sizes of standard 
fittings and special fittings can be made on 
special order. Welding Fittings Corp., New 
Castle, Pa. 
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The first picture of an 
American butterfly was 
brought to England in 
1587 from Virginia. It was 
painted by John White, 
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As beauty is to Nature, so are quality 
and performance to an industrial 
product. A background reaching down 
from 1903 makes for ‘more beautiful”’ 
because more satisfactory Lindsay 
Fourdrinier wires year after year. 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 
14001-14299 Aspinwall Avenue e@ Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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‘.+. More days on 
our Calender” 


“We wanted to find a way to cut maintenance 
costs on calendering and obtain smoother 
finishes. The Butterworth salesman showed us 
how. We put one Butterworth Roll in the stack 
and found we were getting better calendering 
with fewer production delays. Since we’ve stand- 
ardized on Butterworth Calender Rolls, we’re 
getting outstanding finishes and increased pro- 
duction at lower costs.” 


Want to prove it in your own mill? Put one 
Butterworth Calender Roll in the stack. See 
how many additional hours of service you get 

. increased production ... less time’ lost. 
But look at the most important advantage — 
smoother, better finishes. 


We can supply you with Calender Rolls made 
of first quality materials to your exact specifica- 
tions. Or we can refill your present rolls. Let 
us help you with your calendering problems. 


For full information, write or call H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Company, Philadelphia 25, Penna.—Providence Division, 
Providence, R. I. : : Charlotte, N. C., 1211 Johnston Building 
In Canada—W. J. Westaway Company, Hamilton, Ontario 


Butterworth 


har eons Calender Rolls 
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DARNELL 
CASTERS 


Choose just the right 
caster or wheel for your 
needs from the Darnell 
line of nearly 4000 types. 
These precision made 
casters and wheels will 
help you speed up pro- 
duction will pay for 
themselves many times 
over. 


Write for Free 
Darmell Manual 


DARNELL CORP. LTD. 
Long Beach 4, Calif. 


60 Walker St., New York 13, N. Y. 
36 N. Clinton, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Hand Truck 


Performs odd handling jobs 

Certain types of commodities such as 
bales of fabric, large crates, etc., are handled 
without the use of skids or pallets by 
means of a tilting fork Worksaver called 
the Bunnyhugger. The fork has a capacity 





of 3750 Ib, travels at 2 mph under full load 
and the mast tilts a full 21 degrees in 10 
seconds to center the load. Over-all dimen- 
sions of the truck, not including forks, are 
6734 in long by 35 in wide. Over-all mast 
height is 83 in, fork elevation is 561 in. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia Div., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rewinder 

Flexible, light in weight and low in cost. 
Slitter and rewinder is designed for the 

smaller manufacturer, converter, or com- 

mercial plant and for secondary operations 

in larger plants. Handles a variety of pa- 

pers, boards, fabrics, plastics, and foils. 





Rolls are easily changed. Hardened steel 
slitting roll, alloy steel slitter blades, anti- 
friction bearings, heavy duty frictions— 
easily adjusted while machine is in oper- 
ation; choice of rewind shafts and arbors. 
Available in three sizes, 30 in, 40 in, and 
45 in. Hobbs Mfg. Co., Worcester 5, Mass. 


Rubber Lining 


Resistant to abrasion 

Excells as an inert lining material when 
in contact with petroleum products, chlorin- 
ated hydrocarbons, bleaching agents, gen- 
eral acids and most chemical mixtures. 
Steel pipes lined with saran rubber 187 


are produced in all standard sizes from 8 
in to 36 in inclusive. Standard fittings 
lined with this rubber are also produced in 
the same size range. Michigan Pipe Com- 
pany, Bay City, Michigan. 


Crane Equipment 
Permits smooth and efficient operation. 
New d-c two-shoe, two-magnet brake is 
applicable for either right or left-hand 
mounting, either on the floor or, with 
brackets, on motors. It is designed for use 
on steel mill drives, cranes, hoists, bridges, 
conveyors, and for general marine service 





New d-c crane hoist control provides 
power hoisting and power dynamic. lower- 
ing. Lowering speed is retarded by a spring- 
closed contactor which provides dynamic 
braking circuit if the magnet brake fails to 
hold an excessive load. Intended for use 
on whirley, revolver, gantry, and overhead 
cranes in steel mills, shipyards, warehouses, 
and on loading and unloading towers. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Crane Scale 
For measurement of loads as they are 
handled by a crane. 

Basic feature of the crane scale is the type 
EU emery hydraulic cell. This cell converts 
force into corresponding fluid pressure which 





is connected to a pressure indicator, calibrat- 
ed to read in pounds of load on the scale. 
Model EU-20-T is available in load capaci 
ties from 0-1000 Ib to 0-20,000 Ib; Model 
EU-40-T, 0-12,000 Ib, 0-15,000 Ib and 
0-20,000 Ib; Model EU-60-T, 0-25,000 Ib 
and 0-30,000 Ib. All dials have a simple ad 
juster for setting the pointer to zero. Ac 
curacy is guaranteed within 1 per cent of 
reading, or .2 per cent of capacity. A. H. 
Emery Co., Stamford, Conn. 
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Glue 
Suitable where high humidity conditions 
are prevalent 

Product is usable on paper, cardboard, 
coated fabrics, leather and many other por- 
ous materials and is especially adapted for 
summer use and humid climates. Claimed 
to hold paper and cardboard assemblies at 
100 per cent relative humidity over water 
at 100 Fahr. without delaminating. Recom- 
mended dilution with water is from 25 per 
cent to 75 per cent by weight. Correct 
running temperature is between 125 and 
140 Fahr. Available in cake form. Paisley 
Products Inc., 630 W. Sist St., New York 
19, N. Y. 


Salt Dissolver 
Reduces the cost of salt handling and 
brine production. 

Several major improvements over the 
previous type of Lixate rock salt dissolver 
make the Sterling Model Lixator easier to 
use. This new unit is equipped with 2 in 
pipe legs, furnished in short lengths, that 
may be changed to suit rearrangement or 





other equipment. It has two nozzles for 
flushing water so that cleaning the interior 
is simplified. The Lixator is made of du- 
rable stainless steel. It automatically pro- 
duces saturated, pure, crystal clear brine 
from rock salt which contains 2.647 Ib of 
salt. International Salt Co., Inc., Adams 
and Thomas Sts., Scranton, Pa. 


Batch Cans 
Butt welded construction by the heliarc 
process. 

These batch cans are made of type 304 
stainless steel; reinforced at top by an end- 
less iron ring, with handles attached and 
with iron chime; metal flanged out over 
edge of top band and for 14 inch down on 
outside. Bottoms are reinforced by an iron 
cross welded to the chime. Available in 10 
to 75-gal. sizes, with or without covers. 
Other corrosions resistant materials handling 
utensils include pails, dippers, measures, 
scoops, shovels, funnels, stock pots, storage 
tanks, etc. Metalsmiths, Div. of Orange 
Roller Bearing Co., Inc., 560 White St., 
Orange, N. J. 


Heater 


Permits uniform heating. 

Brown Therm-Flo 
heaters consist of in- 
tegrally bonded fin- 
tubes mounted ver- 
tically between 
headers. Because of 
the larger area of 
heating surface, the 
heaters shorten the 
heating or cooling 
cycle and permit 
more material to be 
handled than small- 
er and less costly 
vessels. Cracking, 
coking and other 
damage to the mate- 
rial from localized 
overheating is mini- 
mized. Brown Fin- 
tube Co., Alyria, 
Ohio. 








Counting Set 
No wiring is necessary 

Consists of photoelectric control, light 
source and electric counter. Only equip- 
ment located at the point of count is the 
control and light source. Designed with 
particular reference to counting production 
moving along conveyor systems or feeding 
from the output of automatic machines. 
Control has a line cord with male plug 
connection which fits any standard lighting 
outlet. Can be installed without the help 
of an electrician. Photoswitch, Inc., 77 
Broadway, Cambridge 42, Mass. 


Strainers 
Valve mechanisms are only moving parts 
An outstanding feature of this new line 


of twin strainers is their low pressure drop. 


due to the straight-line flow and large bas- 
ket area. They are built in sizes up to 24 
inches for removing foreign matter from 
water, oil, and other liquids at pressures up 
to 125 and 250 psi. Constructed with two 
strainer chambers in one body, either cham- 
ber can be shut off for removing and clean- 
ing the strainer basket without interruption 





of flow. Strainers have cast Meehanite 
bodies with steel plate doors. Baskets are 
of hard copper mesh on rigid frames. Elliott 
Co., Jeannette, Pa. : 
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Fork Attachment 
Simplifies handling heavy 
objects 

For fast, economical handling of large 
output, a three-prong fork used with a rotat- 
ing head on the truck's lifting mechanism 
has proved satisfactory. The single fork 


cylindrical 





_— 





is 18 inches long; the double fork 42 
inches long. They are chisel-pointed. Op- 
eration is controlled by the truck driver 
and lifting mechanism enables operator to 
stack loads in either the horizontal or ver- 
tical position up to a fork height of 112 in. 
Truck is equipped with gas-electric power 
unit, or all-electric. Load capacity is 3,000 
Ib. Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Visualizer 


All readings are made on one dial 

Known as Type Af-2, a new and improved 
a-c load visualizer, combining 5 instruments 
in one, can be applied in load surveys, in- 
duction motor tests, reactive power studies 
and power factor checks in power and light- 
ing circuits. It is self-contained to 50 amp; 
extensible to 1,000 amperes by split-core 
current transformer. Furnished in kit form 
including voltage leads, instruction cards, 
calculator and a sturdy, felt-line carrying 
case. General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 
N. Y. 


Packet Blowdown 


Automatically and continuously removes 
impurities from the boiler. 

Irregular or insufficient blowdown is 
eliminated with this compact and inexpen- 
sive unit particularly designed for small 





plants of under 500 bhp. Completely auto- 
matic, it gives a definite and correct blow- 
down regardless of variation in boiler load. 
The blowdown is self-contained and arrives 
at point of installation assembled and ready 
to operate. Henszey Co., Watertown, Wis. 


Belting — 


Designed to service emergency break- 
downs 


Vee Ply belting can be adapted to most 
V-belt drive applications. Eliminates the 
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need to carry a spare set of endless belts 
for every machine. Easily uncoupled from 
roll stock as needed and is adjustable to any 
length. Recommended for heavy duty 
service but not for severe shock loads or on 
drives that are underbelted. Maximum 
horsepower ratings are accomplished at 
minimum sheave diameters. Multi-V-Drive 
Sales Div., Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chinery, P. O. Box 953, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


Thermometer 


Unusual shape permits use on many sur- 
faces, 

Items such as transformers, engine blocks, 
air ducts, exhaust ports, etc. can be checked 
with the new flat stem magnetic thermom- 





* 


eter. The large flat area gathers and retains 
heat from the surface under test. Available 
in either Fahrenheit or Centigrade. W. C. 
Dillon & Co.. Inc., 5410 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago 44, Ill. 
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Pallet Truck 
Has an improved foot pump with sepa- 
rate pedal release 

Included among the features of this newly 
designed hand pallet truck are rubber-tired 
front wheels, handle holdup and a friction 





brake which engages the floor when the 
towing handle is held in the down position. 
Capacity of the truck is 2,000 lb. It has a 
lowered height of 314 in and an elevated 
height of 714 in. Unique design and stand- 
ard booster rolls in the fork ends enables 
truck to operate in the standard double 
faced wooden pallet. Lyon-Raymond Corp., 
2557 Madison St., Greene, N. Y. 


Valves 
No filters or regulators are required. 
Actuators that are lightweight, compact 
and leakproof for pneumatic or hydraulic 
operation are now available in sizes to 
handle Grinnell-Saunders diaphragm valves 
from 34 inches to 6 inches. While pneu- 
matic or hydraulic pressures up to 105 Ib 
psi may be used, usually only 50 Ib. of ac- 
tuating pressure is required to close the valve 
against 100 lb. pressure in the line being 














New Bendix-Westinghouse Actuator Applied 
to Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm Valves 


controlled. Long-life and trouble-free oper- 
ation of the rolling-sleeve seal are charac- 
teristic of the sturdiness of the new actuator. 
Grinnell Co., Inc., Providence 1, R. I. 


Electrode 


Speeds up production and lowers costs. 
Eutec-Hand-Omatic is an a-c, d-c no-gap 
electrode. This product needs no special 
equipment and gives good results on all 
mild steels and low alloys, high tensile 
steels used by railroads, truck and trailer 


manufacturers, etc. Beads laid down by 
Eutec-Hand-Omatic are smooth and regu- 
lar, and upon proper cooling the slag lifts 
by itself, leaving the weld clean and unoxi- 
dized. Also available is a special type for 
underwater use, which can be used in ap- 
plications of all kinds, from repair of ship 
parts constantly submerged to ordinary tub 
welding in shop production. Eutectic Weld- 
ing Alloys Corp., 40 Worth St., New York 
13, N. ¥. 


Speed Reducer 
Adaptable for turntables and other vertical 
applications. 

Model No. VW-2 is a new vertical type, 
double reduction speed reducer with an 





input capacity of 4 hp. with 1000 pound- 
inch output torque. Capacity varies with the 
ratio, which has a range of from 10:1 to 
3840:1. Features include aluminum alloy 
housings, phosphor bronze gears, 20 degree 
pressure angle gearing and roller thrust 
bearings. Euclid Universal Machine, Inc., 
15002 Woodworth Rd., Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Lubricator 


Delivers lubricant at constant pressure in 
desired quantity. 

Weight-loaded lubricator may be used for 
application of lubricant to stuffing boxes of 
pumps and mixers, motors and engines, 
heavy machinery, line shafting bearings, mo- 
torized and lubricated valves. Pressures may 
be applied to lubricants up to 150 Ib. psi. 
Higher pressures may be obtained by using 
additional weights. Mixing Equipment Co., 
1024 Garson Ave., Rochester 9, N. Y. 


Dehumidifier 


Solves costly rust, mildew, deterioration 
or work delay problems. 

New, large capacity, semi-portable de- 
humidifying unit known as 53F Carrier 
“Humidry” operates on a_ refrigeration 
principle and gradually reduces the mois 
ture content of all air in enclosed areas. 
In the Humidry, warm, humid air is drawn 
over the chilled surface of the copper plate 
fin type evaporator, dehumidifying coil and 
moisture from the air is condensed, collect- 
ed on the coil and drained away. Cool air 
then passes over the warm condenser sur 
face by forced circulation from the pressed 
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FOLDS FOLDER 
No. 4 
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This combination multuple process machine produces a 

widely varied line of napkins and delivers them print- 
ed, embossed, folded and counted at a rate of 2000 
per minute. New, odorless, no-rub inks that do not 
dissolve when in contact with alcohol or water are also 
now available. Write for complete descriptive details. 


HUDSON -SHARP 


MACHINE CO e GREEN BAY e WIS 








INCREASE SALES WITH 


SUV APPEAL 


..-PAPER NAPKINS 
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Increased folding production with perfect delivery at 
new high speeds is now yours with our new No. 4 
folder. This machine accepts single sheets or multiples 
up to six sheets. Versatile, it is adaptable to folding 
of many other paper products, as well. Write today for 
complete descriptive details. 


MACHINE CO e GREEN BAY « WIS 


GIFT 


WRAPPINGS 





FOLDED ar 
HIGH SPEEDS 































The Trade-Mark of 


Dependable Felts 
The Waterbury 
Felt Company 


OPERATION 
Longer Life 









Layne well water systems are de- 
S 4 A | E AT E L L S signed and built to produce much 
greater volumes of water than can 

FA L L S MN y be obtained from the conven- 
| . . tional type of installation. Skillful 

designing and precision manu- 


facture of the Layne Vertical Tur- 
bine pump used in these systems 


HARDY S. FERGUSON & COMPANY) | 203,27". 3. Soom. SS 
and longer life for the unit. Fur- 

h ’ ll - 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS || rma Love et ctr 
upkeep cost is almost nothing. 








200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


construction and - DAMS AND OTHER HYDRAULIC 
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Thousands are now serving cities 
and industries throughout the 
world. 

For further information on 
Layne Well Water Systems—or 
Layne Vertical Turbine Pumps, 
catalogs, etc., address 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
General Offices 
Memphis 8, Tenn. 


Consultation, reports, PULP AND PAPER MILLS ee @e@eeeeee2s 
valuations, and STEAM AND HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
designs for the POWER PLANTS : 


equipment of STRUCTURES WE L L WATER S ys TE M S 
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steel fan and is recirculated around the 
room. Requires merely an electric plug-in 
connection, 110 or 230-V 60 cycle a-c, and 
a floor drain for moisture disposal. Carrier 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Coupling 


Claimed to be of unusual durability, and 
strength. 

Through use of fewer parts in this new 
gear coupling, it is claimed that savings in 
time and labor result. The unit is made of 
forged high carbon steel with internal teeth 
running the full working length. Since there 
are no bolts, the sleeve may be removed 
quickly. A snugly fitting Neoprene seal 
keeps oil from leaking out and dirt from 
entering. Installation of the unit can be 
made easily. Sier-Bath Gear & Pump Co., 
Inc., North Bergen, N. J. 


Bar Screen 


Adaptable for minimum channel widths 
and settings. 

Mechanically cleaned bar screen with 
grinder for sewage plants is fully automatic, 
and can be easily inserted into slots formed 
in concrete channel walls. Special feature 
is the pivoted rake which causes the teeth 





to enter the bottom of the screen bars hori- 
zontally. Screenings are released into a sort- 
ing tray and then either flushed into the 
grinder or into a removable container. 
Total height of unit from mounting floor 
is 5 ft. Screenings grinder is optional equip- 
ment, and is operated independently. Amer- 
ican Well Works, Aurora, IIl. 


Babbitted Bearings 


For bearings subjected to 
weight, heat and shock. 

D-Z-L, heavy duty, genuine babbitt for 
sleeve bearings is recommended particularly 
for connecting rods and main bearings for 
Diesel engines, large compressors and for 
Pitman or eccentric bearings of trap rock 
crushers. Magnolia Metal Co., Elizabeth 4, 
N. J. 


combined 


Relays 
Designed for drop wire detection. 


Universal type electronic detecting relays 
are available as a single unit mounted in 
its own cabinet, or as multiple unit relays 
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involving a combination of ten circuits on a 
panel within a common enclosure. They are 
designed to operate from initiating circuits 
or contacts carrying small current at low 
voltage and can be used for warp stop con- 
trol for looms using standard drop wires, 
bobbin changing mechanisms for looms, 
stop motions for spoolers and warpers, liq- 
uid level controls, and similar applications. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 306 Fourth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Speed Drive 
Has unique motor generator combination. 
An electrical differential speed drive con- 
sists of a standard a-c squirrel cage motor 
of any desired voltage and frequency (or 
any prime mover of constant rpm), two d-c 
motors and a differential gear box. The a-c 
motor, or prime mover, is coupled with two 
d-c motors through the differential gear box. 
The d-c motors are connected in a closed 
circuit and require no outside source of 
power. Unit is available in any required 
size and capacity. Speed Control, Inc., 1310 
Depot St., Wickliffe, Ohio. 


Felt Conditioning 


Combines best features and results of both 
acid and alkaline cleaning. 

It is now possible to accomplish cleaning 
results, that have heretofore been unobtain- 
able, with the Acidex treatment. With this 
cleaning method felts receive an acid wet- 
ting agent cleaning, neutral or slightly alka- 
line wetting agent cleaning and a physical 
“fizzing” chemical action which gives more 
thorough cleaning, with greater safety to 
felts and operating personnel. The treat- 
ment keeps felt fibers soft and resilient. 
Acidex is non-toxic, freely and completely 
soluble in water and free rinsing. Magnus 
Chemical Co., Inc., Garwood, N. J. 


Let-Off Drive 


Provides tension control for low-power 
winding or unwinding applications, 

This drive is for beam let-off or cloth 
wind-up on warp knitting machines or looms 
of any type, and may also be used on bobbin 
winders and similar applications. The unit 
is actuated by dancer contact signals from 
the material being wound or unwound. It 
can be operated from a 60-cycle, single- 
phase 115-V, a-c power supply. For opera- 
tion on 230/400/575 .V, a transformer is 
furnished to step the voltage down to the 
operating voltage of the motor. Westing- 
house Electric Corp., 306 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Pressure Gauge 


Makes possible the recording of extremely 
low absolute pressure ranges. 

Known as the Series 500 Recording Ab- 
solute Pressure Gauge, this new instrument 
involves a pressure-sealed lever arm so con- 
structed that it is frictionless, entirely free 
from lost motion, and free of turning mo- 
ments due to changes in differential pressure 
across it. The gauge is available in ranges 
from 0 to 20 millimeters mercury up, and 
is offered as a recorder, automatic controller, 
for remote measurement, and automatic con- 
trol of absolute pressure. The Bristol Co., 
Waterbury 91, Conn. 





Pumps 
Wetted parts are of stainless steel and 
quickly removable. 

The one piece rotor and shaft assembly 
of Waterous sanitary pumps eliminates in- 





ternal shaft and seal threads in the liquid 
end. The units were designed for handling 
syrups, food products, milk, chemicals and 
the like. Controlled internal pump clear- 
ances assure positive product flow. Slow 
pump speed eliminates undue agitation or 
aeration of product being pumped. Pump 
maintenance is claimed to be practically 
negligible. Waterous Co., Sanitary Pump 
Div., St. Paul, Minn. 


Geared Motor 


Can be mounted in any position without 
modification. 

Type FWEB is a totally enclosed motor 
that includes such features as labyrinth 





eee 


ei. 


seals, liberal heavy duty ball bearings lubri- 
cated for life, and the Sterling patented 
Herringbone rotor, with sterling motor and 
gears combined in a balanced design from 
power intake to drive shaft. Sterling Electric 
Motors, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Fork Trucks 


Demonstrate a high degree of fast maneu- 
verability in narrow isles. 

Faster handling of materials in confined 
storage areas is made possible by using 
special short-turn models of electric battery- 
powered fork trucks featuring reduced turn- 
ing radii. Capacities are of 2000, 4000 and 
7000 Ib. Clark Equipment Co., Industrial 
Truck Div., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Handles many sprays previously destruc- 
tive to rubber bose. 

Made in long lengths and designed to 
utilize working pressures as high as 800 
Ib. psi, it is claimed that the new spray 
hese has greater strength and less friction 
loss than any present product of this type. 
The hose can be used on hydraulic equip- 
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ment, in car washing units and for carrying 
materials used in undercoating automobiles. 
Compounds of oil resistant rubber make it 
satisfactory for use with sprays such as oil 
emulsions, DDT, 2-4D and weed killers 
with highly aromatic carriers. The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Pillow Blocks 


Designed to handle heavy loads over long 
periods of service. 

Self-aligning, incorporating either felt or 
triple metallic labyrinth seals, the spherical 
roller bearing pillow blocks are built for 
either straight shaft or adapter type mount- 
ing. This new line is offered for practically 
every requirement of speed, load and oper- 
ating condition encountered in modern in- 
dustrial usage, particularly in mining, con- 
struction, lumbering, and other heavy duty 
fields. Available in bore sizes ranging from 
2-7/16 inches to approximately 8 inches. 
The Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn 


Welder 


Suited for both job shop welding and 
industrial welding. 

The Fleetwelder 200, a NEMA rated unit, 
can handle an exceptionally wide range of 
work in thick as well as thin material. 
Electrodes ranging in diameter size from 





5/64 to 1/4 inches may be used with it. 
The arc booster adjusts the welder to start 
the arc automatically the instant the elec- 
trode touches the work on either thin or 
heavy material. Unit is enclosed in pressed 
steel case only 25 inches high. Can be 
equipped with wheels for portability. Total 
weight is 319 Ib. The Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Pump 
May be V-belt, turbine or motor driven. 
New cradle mounted Compacunit pumps 
have capacities from 5 to 450 gpm; heads, 
15 to 250. The units are constructed of all 
iron, all bronze, or special metals to meet 
unusual requirements. Sizes are 1 inch, 114 
inch, 2 inches, and 3 inches. Warren Steam 
Pump Co., Inc., Warren, Mass. 





Expander 


Improves quality of paper and increases 
production, 

Many paper makers and converters are 
using the Mount Hope Free Wheeling Ex- 
pander to eliminate wrinkles and baggy 
edges while maintaining full width ahead 
of all types of machines and rewinds. Manu 
facturers use the expander throughout the 





drying process and ahead of all types of 
machines including printing, gumming, 
creping, slitting and rewind machines, and 
after coating machines. Mount Hope Ma- 
chinery Co., 42 Adams St., Taunton, Mass. 


Turbine 
Large, rugged, simple and practically fool- 
proof. 

New horizontal turbine has been designed 
to develop 500 bhp at 1,750 rpm with 850 
to 900 Ib. initial pressure, 850 Fahr. TT 
and to exhaust into a vacuum of 12 inches, 


or against 2 psig back pressure. Rotor is a 
solid one-piece wheel 48 in in dia, the 
blades being milled around the periphery 
of a solid steel forging. Equipped with an 
oil relay actuated constant speed governor, 
separate emergency governor of the poppet 
type, gear driven oil pump to supply oil for 
the governor and turbine bearings, external 
oil cooler, automatic back pressure trip and 
standard accessories. Whiton Machine Co., 
New London, Conn. 


Speed Drive 


Permits change of speed at any time. 

A packaged adjustable speed drive, em- 
ploying electronic precision, provides a 
wide, stepless range of speed control for d-c 
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motors from a-c sources. It starts motors, 
brings them up to a pre-set speed ‘smoothly 
and rapidly, applies dynamic braking for 
stopping and reverses motors. Feature of the 
drive is the subassembly construction of the 
unit. Westinghouse Electric Corp., 306 
Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Unit-substation 


Absence of hazardous oil or toxic liquid 
affords safety. 

This complete power package consists of 
a dry-type transformer, primary protection, 
as well as secondary breakers and required 
metering equipment. Available in sizes from 
100 to 2000 kv-a inclusive, both single and 
three phase, in voltages up to 15,000-V. 
Marcus Transformer Co., Inc., 32-34 Mont- 
gomery St., Hillside 5, N. J. 


Magnetic Separator 


No discharge aids are necessary. 
Installation of a new permanent drum 
type, non-electric Alnico Magnetic Sepa- 
rator, complete with shaft and V-belt drive 
sheave, can be made at the discharge end 
of chutes, spouts and conveyors. Tramp iron 
can then be automatically removed from 





feed, grain, rubber, glass, chemicals, plas- 
tics, textiles, etc. Steel drum shell revolves 
on sealed, self-aligning ball bearings while 
the magnet remains stationary. Tramp iron 
holds fast to the drum by the magnetic 
pull and then drops off when it passes out 
of the magnetic field. Dings Magnetic Sep- 
arator Co., 4740 W. Electric Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Ultrasonic Generator 


Many applications in ultrasonic research 
are offered. 

Providing a simple and practical method 
for studying the effect of ultrasonic energy 
on various materials and processes, the ultra- 
sonic generator is a new device for use in 
research laboratories. It permits a wide op- 
erating range by providing four vibration 
frequencies: 300, 500, 750 and 1000 ke, 
Power input is 500 watts at 115-V, 50 
cycles, while power output is 200-250 
acoustical watts. Genefal Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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Strapping Tool 
For fast, easy and clean removal of strap 
ends, anchor plates, etc., in cleaning 
freight cars. 

Consisting of a patented bar with a strong 
ratchet head and pry-bar end, this removing 
tool draws out the nails as it lifts the plate 





with minimum effort. Wood is not splin- 
tered on either the car side walls or the 
floor. Pry-bar end is used when the stub 
ends of the strap are short. The tool is 
3614 inches in length and weighs only 634 
Ib. Signode Steel Strapping Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Governor 


Designed to turn off electrically energized 
equipment when a pre-determined speed 
limit has been exceeded. 

The Micro-switch centrifugal governor is 
recommended for situations in which in- 
vestigation or corrective measures must be 
taken before runaway equipment is put back 
into operation. It is available on Pierce di- 
rect drive and cable driven centrifugal gov- 
ernors. The company also has governors 
with a mercury arc switch that perform the 
same functions as the micro-switch, designed 
especially for operations involving fire haz- 
ards. Pierce Governor Co., 803 Indianapolis 
Ave., Anderson, Ind. 


Electric Motor 


Features single frame, integral design of 
motor and fluid-drive coupling. 

By utilizing regular Reuland electric 
motor frames and end bells, the new fluid- 
shaft motors eliminate still further the need 
for special, expensive parts. The units offer 





many advantages wherever loads require 
smooth acceleration, protection from jam- 
ming and shocks, or are difficult to start. 
Typical of these installations are conveyors, 
extractors, winders, bridge and trolley drives 
on cranes, and mixers. Reuland Electric Co., 
Alhambra, Calif. 
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Briefs... 

> TESTING MACHINE — Specially designed 
machine makes tension, compression and 
transverse tests on many types of materials 
such as textiles, plastics, paper, fibers, or 
filaments, etc. Full load capacities are from 
2 lb to 5,000 Ib with a sensitivity of .002 
lb to 5.0 Ib at the extreme range and a 
guaranteed accuracy of 0.2 per cent or bet- 
ter for any load range. United States Test- 
ing Co., Inc., 1415 Park Ave., Hoboken, 
N. J. 


> couPLINGs — All steel construction of 
stock silent chain flexible couplings desig- 
nated as Series DSC combines maximum 
power transmission capacity with minimum 
space requirement. Stock bores range from 
14 in to 27% in with horsepower capacities 
up to 119 at 2,000 rpm. Morse Chain Co., 
Div. of Borg-Warner Co., 7601 Central 
Ave., Detroit 8, Mich. 


> FASTENER—An aluminum device that can 
be fitted on top of any long stick of wood 
holds temporary wiring or extension cords 
in place, preventing wires from working 
loose or being pulled out. Aides Co., 105 
No. 7th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


> RECORDING INSTRUMENTS — Announce- 
ment has been made of a new line of ac 
and dc measuring, indicating, signalling, 
and recording instruments for many indus- 
trial or laboratory equipment applications. 
Wheelco Instruments Co., 857 W. Harrison 
St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


> MAGNIFYING GLAss—Intended for critical 
inspections requiring an undistorted, color- 
corrected field, the loupe has a 14-power, 
cemented three element lens system. Buhl 
Optical Co., 1009 Beech Ave., Pittsburgh 
12, Pa. 


> WATERPROOF PAINT — Developed for 
painting and weatherproofing asphalt side 
wall and roof shingles, this product is 
claimed to stop bleeding and crumbling by 
sealing the pores of the surface, leaving a 
colorful waterproof finish that will with- 
stand atmospheric and weather conditions. 
Comes in three light and four dark colors. 
Dewatex Mfg. Corp., 42nd St. & Dyer Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


> CRANE—A small crane with big crane fea- 
tures, the new 10-ton diesel locomotive 
crane, Model 410, is a trim and compact 
job, engineered especially for high speed 
work and for use on lighter jobs where the 
use of a larger crane would be less econom- 
ical. American Hoist and Derrick Co., St. 
Paul 1, Minn. 


> LABORATORY WEIGHTS — Packaged com- 
plete with stainless steel forceps in a mod- 
ern clear-view plastic case, the weights are 
useful in every industrial laboratory. 
Weights are from 1 to 50 grams, made of 
highly polished lacquered brass, and are in- 
dividually adjusted to well within Bureau of 
Standards Class “C” Tolerances. Ohaus 
Scale Corp., Newark, N. J. 


> ADHESIVE TAPE—Used for identification 
and coding of component parts, for warning 
and instruction labels, for trade mark and 


merchandising labels, etc. Comes in a 
choice of six colors with the imprinting 
sealed in the body of the tape so that mois- 
ture or abrasion will not deface it. Top- 
flight Tape Co., Huber Bldg., York, Pa. 


> MATERIALS HANDLING — New hydraulic 
die handling truck has a capacity of 20,000 
lb., 4 hydraulic lifting cylinders, motor 
driven hydraulic pump, provision for insert- 
ing and removing die slings, hand winch, 
retractable wheels and roller top. Lyon- 
Raymond Corp., 8051 Madison St., Greene, 
N. Y. 





> MERCURY STILL—New induction-heated 
still produces high purity distilled mercury. 
Automatic electronic controls regulate in- 
duction heating and mercury flow systems. 
Power consumption of 500 watts produces 5 
to 7 lb of distilled mercury per hr. Eber- 
bach & Son Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


> BIN UNITS—This packaged unit is 3 ft 
wide, 1 ft deep, and 61/4 ft high. No nuts, 
bolts, or tools are required. Shelves are 
adjustable up and down and are reversible 
to provide flat or bin type storage. Appli- 
cation includes flat storage, tool, box and 
small parts storage, and display of parts or 
packaged items. Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 
Aurora, Il. 


> DESK MAGNIFIER—Mounted in a tripod 
case, the Magniprox allows freedom of both 
hands and the use of both eyes for anyone 
who must examine detailed drawings, fine 
printed matter, small parts and assemblies. 
The 414 in plano-convex lens is claimed 
to reduce eye-strain. It can be used from 
either a standing or sitting position. Buhl 
Optical Co., 1009 Beech Ave., Pittsburgh 
12, Pa. 


> FLOOD LAMP—Suitable for many outdoor 
lighting applications, the new 300-watt, 
R-40 bulb reflector flood lamp is equipped 
with a mogul screw base. Voltage is rated 
at 115, 120, or 125 volts, and the unit has 
an average life rating of 1,000 hr. Westing- 
house Electric Corp., 306 4th Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. 


} PACKAGE SEALER—Double spring action 
is a new feature of this improved, stream- 
lined package sealer. Minimum of replace- 
ment parts eliminates servicing. Dry-Tab 
Package Sealer Co., 4614 Prospect Ave., 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


> WELDER—Standard 200-volt machine per- 
mits welding on light and heavy gauge ma- 
terials with one machine. The unit is 
mounted on casters and is easily transported 
from one job to another. Selection of cur- 
rent ranges from 20 amperes to 285 amperes, 
and electrodes from 1/16 in to 14 in di- 
ameter may be used. Eutectic Welding 
Alloys Corp., 40 Worth St., New York 13, 
oe A 


> HAND TRUCK—Non-tilting fork truck is 
equipped with a revolving fork carriage 
which rotates 360 degrees and is used to 
empty scrap bins, pouring ingredients into 
mixing or batching equipment, loading 
tumblers, etc. Unit is available in 1,000 
and 1,500 Ib capacities. Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cmerican Custuecr Eulldp wth \\9 NS SteL. 

It’s in this new power plant at West Springfield, Mass., a skyscraper at 

Contractor & Engineers Mobile, Atlanta’s sprawling new auto plant: INGALLS FABRICATED 
Stone & Webster STEEL. 

Engineering Corp. Top industry’s planners specify Ingalls for sound reasons. They know 

our steel service is dependable and complete. For 40 

a — years Ingalls has met the steel needs of growing in- 

———— dustry—on time, at a fair price. 
Build with the best: Build with Ingalls fab- 
ricated steel. Inquiries welcomed. 





= -] FABRICATING STEEL. 
) IS OUR BUSINESS 


INDUSTRIES 
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R e. e a Main Office: BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Sales Offices in New York, 
A ely. 7 5 - Chicago, Pittsburgh, New Orleans 
® o MAK e}° ef) . . . 





GET ACCURATE BULKING OR 
qq |THICKNESS CALIPER WITH 
ET |CADY EXACT MICROMETERS 









































PAPER MACHINERY SPECIALISTS * HUDSON FALLS, WN. ¥. 
BUILDERS OF SANDY HILL, BERTRAMS AND KAMYR EQUIPMENT 














STAINLESS STEEL CASTINGS 
eee eee cher cance anak 
MICHIGAN STEEL CASTING CO.. DETROIT 7. MICH. 








Only seven parts make up the 


SIER-BATH GEAR COUPLING = Et 
Left: Standard (spring action) Micrometer; Right: Dead Weight (Gravity type) 
Micrometer 


a 
( Cady horizontal dial micrometers are built to precise specifications, and are 
} “ ) in use throughout the industry as desk models as well as on the production 
( line. Many are being used for continuous calipering where operations favor 
- S this type of measurement. The dials are glass covered, 6” diameter, and are 


calibrated for easy exact reading in 1/1000ths or half-thousandths of an inch. 


-  . ez |. 


\ 











The models shown above have 4” throats, but the Standard (left) microm- 
° Easy to install or dismantle eter is also available with 7, 12, or 18” throats. Standard model calipers 
¢ No special tools needed sheets up to 5/16” thick; Dead Weight model up to 12” thick. 
Send for ¢ Compact 
catalog #8 © Lubricated 


New Cady Hand Micrometer Now Available! 


Dial Type-1 /2” capacity—1 1000th inch graduations—Write for data 








FRANK W. EGAN & CO. 
BOUND BROOK, N. J. Write for complete specifications and prices 


Pesce 
eens at Paper Seating Sieeeney E LCADY GCOMPANY © _Menutecturers of Provision Testing tnstrements 
- Burst Testers @ Basis Weight Scales @ Micrometers, 134 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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New Literature... .. 





Book Reviews 


KAOLIN CLAYS AND THEIR INDUS- 
TRIAL USES. Published by J. M. Huber 
Corp., 342 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 144 pages. Free. 

A review of the technology of producing, 

refining, testing and using kaolin clays, to- 

gether with over 75 photographs and charts, 
and 49 tables, places this book in the stand- 
ard reference and authoritative text category. 

Six sections comprise the book, with one 
complete section of six ‘chapters dealing 
entirely with the use of kaolin clays in the 
paper industry. A general description of the 
uses of clay in the paper industry, followed 
by a chapter on the characteristics of paper 
grade kaolin clays opens the section.: Tests 
for determining properties are described and 
the results interpreted. Discussions on filler 
grade clays, coating grade clays, the clay 
content of paper and clays in wallpaper are 
presented in other chapters. 

The tables summarize the effect of mois- 
ture and the degree of comminution on 
brightness, the effect of clay fineness on the 
gloss, brightness, and wax number of pa- 
per, and other essential data. The charts 
provide visual information on the flow 
characteristics of clay systems, on the ef- 
fects of clay fineness in calendering, and on 
many other important topics. 

A general section on clay occurrence, 
mineralogy, chemical composition, produc- 
tion, quality control, shipping and uses is 
included, and also covered are the applica- 
tions of kaolin clays to the rubber, insecti- 
cide, ceramic and adhesive industries. 


HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY AND 
PHYSICS. 31st Edition. Edited by Charles 
D. Hodgman, M. S. Published by The 
Chemical Rubber Co., 2310 Superior Ave., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 1949. 2756 pages. 
4Vy x 7. $6.00. 

Complete scientific information, covering 
the fields of mathematics, chemistry, metal- 
lurgy, physics, magnetism, electricity, radio 
and electronics, heat, light, photography, 
statistics, geology, mineralogy, and many 
other related subjects, compile five compact 
sections. 

Revisions and new material added to the 
Handbook amount to 180 pages. A table of 
logarithms of decimal fractions has been 
added; also, a twenty-three page table giving 
the values, to five significant figures, of 
sin® x cos? x and the product of sine and 
cosine for each minute angle has been added 
to the mathematical section. The -former 
table of arrangement of electrons in orbits 
has been replaced by a table of electronic 
configuration of the elements. A table of 
isotopic masses has been included; also, a 
table of wave lengths of the principal lines 
in the emission spectra of the element, taken 
from data recently available. 

Included in this book are complete mathe- 
matical tables; properties and physical con- 
stants of the elements; properties of organic 
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and inorganic compounds; chemical tables; 
tabels of specific gravity; properties of mat- 
ter; heat and hygrometry; sound; electricity 
and magnetism; light; conversion tables; 
photographic formulae; table of plate and 
film speeds; and other important data. 


Completeness of information, convenient 
arrangement, and thorough cross-indexing 
combine to make the Handbook the most 
important reference book in its field. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PLANT DE- 
SIGN. By Frank C. Vilbrandt. x plus 608 
pages, 6 x 9 in., 110 illustrations. Chem- 
ical Engineering Series, 3rd edition. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York. 
$6.00. (Reviewed by Dale S. Davis) 


Although the war years that separated the 
second and third editions of Chemical En- 
gineering Plant Design did not contribute 
heavily to changes in practice, recent data 
of real assistance in the preparation of ‘cost 
estimates have necessitated a complete re- 
vision of this standard work. New sections 
dealing with pilot plants and a wealth of 
fresh and pertinent illustrative material 
supplement able treatment given in chap- 
ters devoted to foundations, piping, pump- 
ing, transmission of power, flow sheets, se- 
lection of process equipment, layout and 
location of plants and cost estimation in the 
preconstruction period. Well-chosen  ele- 
mentary problems pave the way for assign- 
ments suitable for student projects. 

The textual matter is exceptionally read- 
able and informative. The free use of main 
and subheadings facilitates easy perusal and 
the entire book exemplifies technical writ- 
ing at its best. Each chapter is strengthened 
with ample literature references properly 
classified. The line drawings, charts, and 
tables are clear and not unduly crowded 
and the indexing appears to be adequate. 
Generous appendices provide the reader 
with a great volume of constants and con- 
version factors and save him many trips to 
the handbooks and general literature. Nomo- 
graphic presentation, used with effect in 
the text, might well be extended to some of 
the material in Appendix A. 

Eminently adapted to reference on the 
part of chemical engineers and others con- 
fronted with general plant design, the book 
contains techniques of value to the pulp 
and paper industry. In clarity of presenta- 
tion and format the book is a distinct credit 
to author and publisher. 


Booklets and Pamphlets 


REVIEW OF CURRENT RESEARCH AND 
DirECTORY OF MEMBER INSTITUTIONS. 
Published by Engineering College Research 
Council, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 1949. 186 pages. $1.75 postpaid. 
Entries from 82 educational institutions de- 
scribe the administrative policies for con- 
ducting engineering research and list the 
responsible personnel, research expenditures, 





short courses and conferences of special in- 
terest, and titles of all engineering research 
studies currently active at each institution. 
A complete index to research project sub- 
jects is included. 


STANDARDS OF TUBULAR EXCHANGER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION. Published 
by Tubular Exchanger Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 53 Park Pl., New York 7, 
N. Y. 94 pages. $3.00, paper bound. $4.00, 
fabrikoid cover. Illustrated. Subjects covered 
are fabrication and performance; mechanical 
standards for petroleum refineries, commer- 
cial and general process applications, ma- 
terial specifications; fouling factors, tem- 
perature and temperature differences; heat 
transfer and pressure drop data, thermal 
properties of fluids, installation, operation 
and maintenance; characteristics of tubing. 


Manufacturers’ Publications 


Through the co-operation of manufacturers and 
suppliers, Tue Paper Inpustry AND Parer 
Wortp lists the following catalogues, bulletins. 
and booklets. They may be obtained without cost 
or obligation, unless otherwise specified, by writ 
ing direct to the manufacturers. Please address 
requests om your company letterhead. 


Valve Parts. Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., Hill- 
side, N. J.—4-page bulletin entitled “Names 
of Valve Parts” contains diagrammatic sketches 
of gate, globe, check and lever-operated valves 
along with a uniform material and parts iden- 
tification code. 


Chart. The Parker Appliance Co., 17325 Eu- 
clid Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio—8% x 11 in. dis- 
play card lists nomenclature for 14 tube fitting 
shapes and 5 fitting parts. Shapes are illus- 
trated and described with code designations for 
each in four types in steel, stainless, brass and 
dural. Corresponding AN part numbers are 
listed and a chart relating tube size numbers 
with tube OD’s and pipe thread sizes is in- 
cluded. 


Thermometer. The Bristol Co., Waterbury 
91, Conn.—Bulletin No. T842 describes the use 
of the Traveling-Oven Recording Thermometer 
with various types of conveyor ovens to record 
finishing, lacquering, japanning, drying and 
baking temperatures. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs and chart records. 


Viscometer. Brookfield Engineering Labora- 
tories, Inc., Porter St., Stoughton, Mass.—8- 
page catalogue describes and illustrates the 
Synchrolectrie viscometer for measuring the 
viscosity or flow characteristics of materials. 
Sectional photograph shows construction de- 
tails. 


Motors. General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 
N. Y.—4-page Bulletin GEA-4469A describes 
and illustrates the G-E unit-cooled d-c motors 
for dusty, dirty, or oil-laden atmospheres. 


Cranes. American Hoist and Derrick Co., St. 
Paul 1, Minn.-—4-page catalogue No. 600 L-7 
illustrates and lists design features of Model 
410 diesel locomotive crane. Specifications are 
listed. 


Testing Equipment. W. H. & L. D. Betz, 
Gillingham and Worth Sts., Philadelphia 24, 
Pa.—1l4-page booklet entitled “Testing and 
Control Equipment for Water Analyses” illus- 
trates and describes a complete line of appara- 
tus and test sets designed especially for in- 
dustrial water testing. 


Adhesives. Paisley Products, Inc., 1770 Canal- 
port Ave., Chicago 16, Ill.—6-page pamphlet 
describes ten main divisions of basic adhesives 
and product list shows end uses and industries 
served. Illustrations of control methods used in 
adhesive manufacture and its actual use in 
packaging, labeling, etc. are provided. Free 
consulting service offered by this company is 
described. 


Belting. United States Rubber Co., Rocke- 
feller Center, New York 20, N. Y.—28-page 
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JONES CAR PULLERS 





themselves in the saving of time and labor. 


These car pullers are built by Jones as complete units 
with motor included if desired, or with base to take 
standard motor, as supplied by the purchaser. The cable 
drum is driven by a Jones triple reduction Herringbone 
speed reducer and the control station may be located 
at a point to give the operator a clear view of the tracks 


and spotting positions. 


Even in plants where comparatively few cars are 
handled it has been found that a Jones car puller more 
than pays its way. Prices and complete information 
will enable you to judge whether such an outfit might 
pay out in your plant. Write for complete information. 


W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


4439 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 


Jones ™ 


OU will be surprised how much time can be saved 
in the spotting and switching of cars by using a 
Jones car puller. These sturdy, compact units will speed 
up car handling to the point where they soon pay for 





















eA ical installa- 
tion of a Jones car 
puller is shown above. 
The cable, drum and 
couplings are en- 
closed by sheet metal 
housings as an extra 
precaution in this in- 
stallation to eliminate 
all hazard from mov- 
ing parts. 


@A complete Jones 
car er unit. These 
outfits are for use 
with wire rope and 
are manufactured in 
a wide range of ca- 
pacities to suit the 
number of cars to be 
handled in each plant. 








Dependable quality for 68 years... 


Meee» || STARCH for TUB SIZING 


( K BEATER SIZING 


Our technicians are available to assist 
BRAND THE HUBINGER CO., Keokuk, lows, Est. 1881 





with your technical problems. 





Read... 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD 
for 
Constructive Articles—Selected News— 
Features 








“READY DRESSED” MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING — TIME SAVING 














We Make 
Any oe or 
me Most Size Wanted. 
nomica] 
Filling That Write for 
Can Be Put Instruction 
in a Mortise Sheet “O 
Wheel. F. 
Ready Blank ~_— 
Dressed Head 











QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 
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“Doing a job in 15 minutes | 
that formerly took 2 hours” 


—— says paper maker 


eats a report from one manufacturer on 
cleaning his Fourdrinier wires with Oakite 
Penetrant. And, “with downtime costing $5 a 
minute,” he’s chalking up good-sized savings. : 
Here is his cleaning method: Mix recommended 24 
solution of Oakite Penetrant; agitate with open 
steam. Pour solution on wires with showers off, 
while wire rotates slowly. Let Penetrant solu- 
tion soak on wire 5 minutes. Then turn on 
showers to rinse off deposits loosened by fast- 
action Penetrant. 


Your nearby Oakite Technical Service Repre- 
sentative will gladly help you get started on 
this job. Send for a FREE copy of the booklet 
“Cleaning Methods for Paper Mills.” Just write 
to Oakite Products, Inc., 68 Thames St., N.Y. 6, 
ee 3 

Technical Service Representatives Located in 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


OAKITE 


#CG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


SPECIALIZED INDUSTRIAL CLEANING 
MATERIALS + METHODS + SERVICE 

















ey 
> SRE REE 
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catalogue gives detailed design, engineering 
and performance data for line of transmission 
belting. Tables on belt speeds, are of contact, 
friction, horsepower, correction and service 
factors are included. 


Cocks and Valves. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Belfield Valve Div., Wayne and 
Roberts Aves., Philadelphia 44, Pa.-—-24-pare 
Bulletin No. 100-1 contains descriptions, illus- 
traction and sectional drawings of the Belfield 
line of extra grade cocks recommended for 
shut-off service. Also described and illustrated 
are the extra grade stop valves, various check 
valves, etc. 


Alley Steel. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
P. O. Box 8000-A, Chicago 80, IIl.--24-page 
booklet entitled “How to Specify and Buy Al- 
loy Steel with Confidence” outlines in detail the 
safest methods of specifying and buying alloys. 
Included is an explanation of the end-quench 
hardenability test, data on buying alloy steel 
on basis of hardenability and other pertinent 
information. 


Gauges. W. C. Dillon & Co., Inc.., 5410 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill.—-41-page bulletin 
describes and illustrates pressure gauge appli- 
cations, and includes prices, engineering data, 
dimensions, etc. 


Hose. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio— 
2-page catalogue section illustrates and gives 
data on this company’s Oxy-Acetylene and Duo- 
Weld hose as well as including construction 
details. 


Pamps. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 991 S. 
70th St., Milwaukee, Wis.-24-page Bulletin 
O8B6146A describes and illustrates Type S, 
single stage, double suction pump and carries 
tables of available sizes, approximate dimen- 
sions and head capacities, tells how to figure 
pumping head, and tabulates friction loss for 
water per 100 feet of pipe. 


Silicates. Diamond Alkali Co., 300 Union 
Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio—20-page 
pocket size booklet describes 10 standard grades 
of Diamond liquid silicates of soda commercial- 
ly available. Data on each grade summarizes 
its principal physical properties, major indus- 
trial applications, basic advantages provided, 
and size and net weights of packages. 


Combustion Safeguard. The Bristol Co., Wa- 
terbury 91, Conn.—Bulletin No. WI1816 de- 
scribes new combustion safeguard and gives 
its application in protecting gas-fired ovens, 
furnaces, kilns, boilers, dryers, kettles, and 
other similar heating equipment from the 
danger of gas explosions during ignition, opera- 
tion and shut-off. 


Slitters and Unwinders. Johnstone Engineer- 
ing and Machine Co., Parkesburg, Pa.—4-page 
Bulletin No. 549 describes and illustratés roll 
slitters and unwinders for every industrial use. 


Rubber Liner. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio—-4-page Catalogue section No. 9010 de- 
scribes and illustrates Armorite, an abrasive- 
resistant rubber. The construction of several 
types is described with specifications and data 
given on them. 


Dual Fuel Diesels. Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J.—16-page 
Bulletin S-500-B45 describes and illustrates two 
major contributions to the dual fuel diesels 
known as the dual plunger fuel pump and auto- 
matic thermal air control. Photographs of 
dual fuel diesel installations, and a table of 
sizes and ratings are included. 


Bench Scale. Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—Bulletin No. P1159 describes and 
illustrates the Little King bench scale line. 
Engineering drawings and specification tables 
are furnished. 


Bearings. The Kaydon Engineering Corp., 
Muskegon, Mich.—6-page ffolder illustrates 
flame hardened bearings of unsual design. A 
number of full size section drawings are in- 
cluded. 


Control System. Remington Rand Inc., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—6-page 
folder KD-449 describes and illustrates systems 
used to prevent interruption of production 
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schedules; to increase operating efficiency; to 
prevent breakdowns in delivery promises; and 
to reduce cost of manufacture. 


Switching Locomotive. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y.—16-page Bulletin GEA- 
3810A describes the 80-ton diesel-electric loco- 
motive for industrial switching and shows why 
it is economical to operate. Illustrated. 


Cranes. The Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio 
—2-color folder entitled “Keep the Logs Roll- 
ing with Lorains” contains illustrations of dif- 
ferent types of log loading and lumber opera- 
tions using mobile Lorain cranes. Various 
sizes of “shows” are illustrated, one of which 
pictures the world’s largest rubber-tire mount- 
ed crane, The Lorain MC820. 


Laboratory Instruments. C. J. Tagliabue 
Corp., 614 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 
—1l16-page catalogue No. 1100E illustrates and 
describes the complete line of this company’s 
thermometers and hydrometers. Included are 
Fahrenheit-Centigrade conversion tables. 


Buckets and Grapples. The Owen Bucket 
Co., Breakwater Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio—28- 
page catalogue features buckets for contrac- 
tors and industrial plants, and grapples for 
handling stone, scrap iron and pulpwood. De- 
scriptions, illustrations; dimensional drawings, 
and tables on ratings, dimensions and weights 
are given. 


Process Equipment. Sprout-Waldron & Co., 
Ine., Muncy, Pa.—12-page Bulletin No. 44 con- 
tains photographs with brief descriptions of 
size-reduction, pulp refining, mixing and blend- 
ing, and bulk materials handling equipment. 


Pipe. Taylor Forge & Pipe Works, Carnegie, 
Pa.—4-page Bulletin No. 493 shows sizes and 
wall thicknesses of Spiral-Weld pipe, also forge 
fittings and flanges intenden for use with this 
pipe. Several typical applications are listed. 


Condensate Drainage Control. Cochrane 
Corp., 17th St. & Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 
32, Pa.—24-page publication, No. 3250, com- 
prises 6 pages of technical discussion of a sys- 
tem of high pressure, high temperature con- 
densate return. Specifications of the two types 
of C-D unit, fifty-seven case histories and 
testimonials including photographs, flow dia- 
grams and details of installation are included. 


Synthetic Resins. Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Dela.—-20-page revised technical 
booklet describes properties and uses of syn- 
thetic resins used in the manufacture of pro- 
teétive coatings, adhesives, printing inks, and 
many other products. 


Blowers. Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
900 W. Mount St., Connersville, Ind.—8-page 
Bulletin 21-B-37 covers the construction fea- 
tures and operating advantages of rotary posi- 
tive blowers. Illustrations, and graphs show- 
ing operating characteristics under constant, 
variable, and multi-speed operation are in- 
cluded. Also provided, is a selection table. 


Flue Gas Analyzer. Charles Engelhard, Inc., 
850 Passaic Ave., East Newark, N. J.—4-page 
illustrated Bulletin No. 710 describes the prac- 
tical, simple way the CO, Analyzer measures 
CO, content of flue gases to help keep the air 
supply at an optimum level. 


Tube Expanders. Thomas C. Wilson, Inc., 21- 
11 44th Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y.—8- 
page Bulletin No. 380 describes the complete 
line of tube expanders for high pressure boiler 
tubes, superheaters, economizers, etc. Tube 
expander accessories as well as. various models 
of tube cleaners are also illustrated. 


Turbine Cavitation. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
991 So. 70th St., Milwaukee, Wis.--12-page 
Bulletin No. O2B7226 explains and discusses 
cavitation in water as it applies to hydraulic 
turbines. Applicable basic formulas are pre- 
sented, and examples of pitting are shown. 


Pr ing Equip t. The Patterson Foun- 
dry & Machine Co., East Liverpool, Ohio—36- 
page Bulletin No. CEC-49 describes and illus- 
trates a wide range of processing equipment 
such as grinding, mixing, classifying, process- 
ing, heat exchange equipment, hydrogenating, 
gas absorbing and many other units. 





Pumps. De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Tren-, 
ton, N. J.—12-page Catalogue No. 1550 con- 
tains description of both two- and four-stare 
unit pumps for boiler feed, refinery, pipeline, 
water supply and general hydraulic service. 
Illustrated with photographs, section and di- 
mensional drawings, and motor and pump size 
tables. 


Pyrometer. The Bristol Co., Waterbury 20, 
Conn. -12 page Bulletin No. P1242 explains 
the theory of radiation pyrometry and features 
of the Pyrovisor Radiation Pyrometer. Included 
are photographs and diagrams. 


Handling Customers. New York University 
College of Engineering, Washington Square, 
New York 3, N. Y.—4-page folder entitled 
“Watch Your Customer Complaints” describes 
handling of customer complaints and covers 
five points in a plan to control complaints. Il- 
lustrated with charts and analysis sheets with 
sample problems and calculations given to 
make the system more understandable. 


Bearings. Westinghouse Electric Corp., 306 
Fourth Ave., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Booklet No. B-4378 presents facts about the 
pre-lubricated bearings used in Life-Line mo- 
tors. Several case-history-type examples are 
included. 


Motors. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 991 S. 70th 
St.. Milwaukee, Wis.—40-page Bulletin 
05B6002A discusses latest construction features 
of large direct current motors. Included is a 
description of “Frog-Lege” armature windings. 
views of the new style mill-type spherical 
seated thrust bearing with welded steel pedes- 
tal. Controls for the motors are also covered. 


Paper Testing. Thwing-Albert Instrument 
Co., Pulaski Ave. at Penn St., Philadelphia 44, 
Pa.—4-page folder No. 4907 covers the subject 
of basis weight and basis weight scales, to- 
gether with conversion tables and formulas. 


Pumps. Milton Roy Co., 1300 E. Mermaid 
Lane, Philadelphia 18, Pa.—4-page Bulletin 
No. 649 describes and illustrates the controlled 
volume pump, and includes pump discharge 
curves, capacity-pressure tables and typical de- 
livery curves. 

Valves. The Duriron Co., Inc., Dayton 1, 
Ohio—2-page Bulletin 640 describes and illus- 
trates the Durco type D top lubricated corro- 
sion resisting plug valves. Cross-section draw- 
ing and dimensional table included. 


Corrosion Service Piping. Taylor Forge & 
Pipe Works, P. O. Box 485, Chicago 90, Il. 
34-page Bulletin No. 485 deals with stainless 
steel and nickel alloy anticorrosion and anti- 
contamination piping. Economics, standards, 
advantages of welding, extensive technical 
data, design tips and complete dimensional in- 
formation on stainless fittings and flanges are 
included. 


Rust Prevention. Angier Corporation, Fram- 
ington, Mass.—-28-page bulletin entitled ‘“The 
Proven Vapor Method of Rust Prevention” con- 
tains case histories and actual photographs of 
the VPI method employed as a preservative in 
standard packaging procedures of metal parts. 


Telemeters. General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady 5, N. Y.—20-page Bulletin No. GEA-5233 
illustrates and describes the newest telemeter- 
ing equipment for electric power distribution 
and industrial applications. 

Detailed information on the frequency type. 
torque-balance-type and photoelectric-type units 
are given. Included are simple wiring diagram-= 
of typical installations, dimensions and speci- 
fications. 


Wire Screen Cloth. Robins Conveyors Div., 
Hewitt-Robins Inc.. 270 Passaic Ave., Passaic, 
N. J.—-16-page Bulletin No. 113-A describes and 
illustrates wire screen cloth. Included are rec- 
ommendations for selection of best wire- 
diameter for a specific type of service, and de- 
scription of the new enamel-coated screen cloth. 


Tube Fittings. The Parker Appliance Co.. 
17325 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio—60-pare 
Parker Catalogue No. 203 contains design data, 
specifications, materials and general dimen- 
sional data for each of four types of Parker 
fittings for hydraulic and fluid-handling sys- 
tems. Each fitting shape is illustrated by both 
drawing and photograph. Tubing and tube 
fabricating equipment are also described and 
illustrated. 
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i SAFETY PAYS! 
i 
The accident rates on non-member industrial plants 
, average 73% higher than the rates of National Safety 
Council members. Yet Council services for an en- 
i tire year frequently cost less than a single accident. 
J i 
[ The 315 members of the Pulp and Paper Section cordially in- 
! vite you to share the safety materials, services, information ! 
- exchange, and activities which they have found so valuable : 
; in their efforts to prevent accidents to their employees. ; 
D 
t Please write for information today. 
| NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL : 
! 20 N. WACKER DRIVE e@ CHICAGO 6, ILL. : 
i 
1 4 
9 Publications 
Papermaker Sy dene te 
faster and more 
economically than 
Modern Pulp and Paper Making........... $7.25 f any other method. 
Owen engineers 
Drying of Paper on the Machine............ 1.50 complete grapple 
handling systems to 
Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding Design meet your require- 
nis aaaeay kwaaed ca oh 1.50 ments. 
Former users of the 
Notes and Observations on Beaters......... 1.00 old style “sling sys- 
tem”’ now attest to 
Lessons in Papermaking—Part 1........... 75 claims of up to 75% 
reduction in labor 
Lessons in Papermaking—Part 2........... 75 with Owen Pulp- 
wood Grapple Sys- 
Trouble on the Paper Machine............. 75 tems. Write for de- 
f° an tails TODAY. 
Pulp Bleaching (A Symposium)............. -50 <P UL O08 ° 
¢ LES Y 
Technology of Papermaking Fibres......... 50 4 y 





THE OWEN BUCKET CO. 


6015 BREAKWATER AVE. e 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © CHICAGO © BERKELEY, CALIF 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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¢ pays to Specit 
SOLVAY 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


LIQUID CHLO 
CAUSTIC SO! 
SODA ASH 


Paper makers—you get more fo 
when you specify soLvay, because 
technical service—plus quality—p 





RINE 
DA 


r your money 
you get all 3— 
Jus experience 








and knowledge of your needs. 
‘8 SOLVAY plants and warehouses 
") _ coast serve you speedily, with the 





sOLvaY Technical Service men—specialists in the 


paper industry—help you use so 


more advantageously, more econgmically. 
For quality, service, economy-+paper makers 
have agreed for over half a century... 


It Pays to Speci SOLVAY 





ALSO: Para-dichlorobenzene 
Ortho-dichlorobenzene 


P i] iv Carb ti 


SOLVAY SALES D 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CO 





from coast to 
hnest products: 


Lvay products 


















IVISION 
RPORATION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





BRANCH SALES OFFI 
Boston * Charloue * Chicago * Cincinnau 
Houston * New Orleans * New York ¢ Phi 
St. Louis ¢ Syracuse 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS 





RAGS (Domestic) 
NEW RAGS 


Quotations to consuming mills, cents per 
pound or dollars per hundred pounds, f.0.b. 
New York, follow: 

Der cwt. 
Blue Overalls 6.25 to 





Corduroy, Men’s to 4.00 
Corduroy, Ladies’ 3. to 4.00 
Washables, No. 1 3.00 to 3.25 
Percales — 6.00 to 6.25 
Light Prints, No. 1 5.50 to 5.75 
Khaki Cuttings— 
Bleachable 4.50 to 4.75 
Unbleachable seceveeee 4.00 to 4.25 
New White Canvas................ 11.25 to 11.75 
New Mixed Blacks oo 50 to 3.75 
Canton Flannels, Bleached 10.75 to 11.04 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1 
White Shrunk 
Silesias No. 1........ 
New Unbleached 


. 10.50 to 11.00 
10.00 to 10.25 
6.75 to 7.00 
10.50 to 11.00 


Fancy ......... 5.25 to 5.50 
Linen Cuttings— 

American . 8.00 to 8.25 

White . 14.00 to 15.00 

Grey ..... 13.50 to 14.00 


RAGS (Domestic) 
OLD RAGS 


Quotations to consuming mills, dollars 
per hundred pounds, f.0.b. New York, fol- 
low: 


Roofing — per cwt. 
No. 1 1.60 to 1.6 
No. 2 1.50 to 1 55 
No. 3 and No. 4 1.25 to 1.3 

Twos and Blues— 

Repacked 3.00 to 3.25 

Thirds and Blues— 

Repacked ... 75 to 3.00 
Miscellaneous 2.25 to 2.50 

Whites, No. 1— 

Repacked 4.50 to 4.7 
Miscellaneous 3.25 to 3.50 

White, No. 2— 

Repacked 3.25 to 3.50 
Miscellaneous 2.75 to 3.00 


RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 
NEW RAGS 


per cwt. 
New Dark Cuttings 
New Mixed Cuttings 
New Light Silesias 
Light Flannelettes 
Nomina] 


Unbleached Cuttings 
New White Cuttings 
New Light Oxfords 
New Light Prints 


RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 
OLD RAGS 
per cwt. 

No. 1 White Linens .. 
No. 2 White Linens ........... 
No. 3 White Linens .... 
No. 4 White Linens .......... 
No. 1 White Cottons 
No. 2 White Cottons .... 
No, 3 White Cottons 
No. 4 White Cottons .......... 
Extra Light Prints ...... 
Ord. Light Prints ...... . 
Med. Light Prints 
Dutch Blue Cottons 
French Blue Cottons . 
French Blue Linens ous 
Checks and Blues ..... aonb 
Linsey Garments 
Dark Cottons 
Old Shopperies 








Nominal 





ROPE and BAGGING 


f.o.b. and ex dock New York City 


Gunny No. 1— per cwt. 
Foreign . ---- Nominal 





Domestic 6.00 to 6.25 


Wool Tares— 








Light ...... 6.50 to 7.00 

Heavy ; 7.00 to 7.50 

No. 1 Se rap Bagging . 4.75 to 5.00 
Manila Rope— 

No. 1 large ...... ~ 5.50 to 5.75 

No. 1 small .... 4.50 to 4.75 
Sisal Rope— 

No. 1 large 5.25 

No. 1 small 4.75 
New Burlap Cuttings 7.00 to 7.50 
Jute Threads— 

Foreign me.) ) ww 6.50 to 7.00 

Domestic a . 6.00 to 6.50 
Strings— 





WASTE PAPER 


The following are quotations, 


dollars per 








ton, for No. 1 packing f.0.b. New York: 
Shavings— per ton 
Hard White Env. Cuts.. 95.00 to 100.90 
Hard White, No. 1... 75.00 to 80.00 
Soft White No. 1.. 70.00 to 75.00 
Soft White, one-cut.. 85.00 to 
Soft White, ee to #A.An 
Fly Leaf, No. 00 to 32.50 
Fly Leaf, Woody No. 1... 33 50 to 25.00 
No. 2 Mixed Col. Woody 17.50 to 20.00 
Flat Stock— 
No, 1 Heavy Books and 
Magazines, Repacked....... 26.00 to 28. 
Mixed Books....................... 13.00 to 14.0 
Ledger Stock— 
No. 1 White.. 45.00 to 50.0” 





| Rosin (Wood) 





No. 1 Mixed (Colored).......... 32.50 to 37.50 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cuttings . 60.00 to 65.00 
New Env. me. One-Cut — 
Extra Manilas.. -_- 
Manila Tab —~ pm Free of 
Ground Wood .................. 65.00 to 70.00 
Colored Mania” Tab Cards.. 35.00 to 40.00 
Kraft— 
New Envelope Gabe. 60.00 to 65.00 
Tripled Sorted 
100% _........ . 30.00 to 35.00 
New 100% Cor. Cuts... .... 30.00 to 35.00 
No. 1 Old Assorted... 25.00 to 27.50 
News— 
White Blank 55.00 to GO 
Overissue 16.00 to 17. 
No. 1 Foided 12.00 to 13.00 
Old Corrugated Containers 15.00 to 17.00 
New Jute Corrugated Cuts.. 20.00 to 22. 
Mill Wrappers 10.00 to 11.008 
Box Board Chips 9.00 to 10.00 
No. 1 Mixed Paper 9.00 to 10.00 
CHEMICALS 
f.0.b. shipping point 
Alum (Papermakers)— 
i, ee 4.05— 
Ground, cwt....... 3.80— 
Powdered, cwt..... 4.20— 
Blane Fixe— 
Pulp, bulk. ton .. 77.50— 
Dry, barrels . 85.00— 
Bleaching Powder— 
Drums, cwt........................ 4.25 to 4.50 
Casein (Domestic Standard) 
20-30 mesh (bags), Ib..... 
80-100 mesh annette 
Ib. 22.00 to 23. 
Argentine, Ib. - 19.50 to 20.00 
China Clay— 
Domestic Filler 
Bulk (mine) ton . 10.00 to 15.0 
Domestic Coating 
Bulk (mine) ton...... . 15.00 to 25.0 
Imported (ship side) 
Bulk (lump) ton.......... 22.00 to 30.0 
Chlorine— 
Tank cars (wks) cwt...... 2.40 to 2.70 
Gelatine (silicin), Ib. 1.35 
25 





(C.P.) drums, Ib... 
bbl. Ib 


Giye. 
Litharge, powd 





Rosin (Gum)— 
New York, per 100 Ibs. 
Fm 





wwx 


enrteta, 


F.0.B. Sow 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS 





Salt Cake— 
m. bulk (wks) ton... 22.00 to 24.00 
Imp. bulks on dock— 
(AtL ports) ton (Nom.) 25.00— 


Soda Ash— 
Bulk (works), ewt............ 10 to 1.15 
Paper Bags, cwt. . - 125 to 1.35 
Soda (Caustic)— 
Solid drums, cwt. 3.05 to 3.10 
Ground and flake, drums, 
Ch. unuiu—nmnes GEO ORD 


Sodium Silicate— 
60 deg. 55 gal. drums, 


(works) cwt. ............... .- 165 to 2.05 
40 deg. 35 gal. dvctearen 
(works), owt. nm ete £2 


Starch— 
Pearl, 140 Ib. bags, cwt... 4.72— 
Pearl, barrels, cwt. ~ 472— 
Paper, (Sp.) bags, cwt. 4.72 
Powdered, barrels, cwt. 4.83 


~ ur (Crude) 
ine) bulk, long ton... 16.00 to 18.00 


Tal 
ion. 100 Ib. a (mine) 
_ a 
Canadian. ciniiteiantauecenieesincsien 
Titanium Dioxide— 
Barium Pig, bbis., Ib... .19% to .21 
Calcium Pig, bbis., Ib.....19% to .21 
Zinc Sulphide, bbis., Jb. ..... 11.50 to 11.75 


WOOD PULP 

Prices, dollars per short, air dry, ton, on 
dock American ports and f.o.b. shipping 
points with former OPA freight allowances, 
are: 
Bleached sulphite, Swed... 118.00 to 122.00 
Bleached sulphite, Finish..118.00— 
Bleached sulphite, dom... 118.00— 
Easy bleaching sulphite.... a 
Unbleached kraft, Finn... 94.00— 
Unbleached sulphite, Swed. 100. 00 to 105.00 
Unbleached sulphite, Fin. 115.00— 
Unbleached sulphite, dom. 100.00— 
Unbleached kraft, Swedish 85.00 to 90.00 
Unbleached kraft.northern 94.00 te 105.00 
Unbleached kraft,southern 80.00— 
Bleached sulphate,Swedish 125.00 to 128.00 
Bleached soda, domestic.. 113.00— 
Sulphite screenings, dom. 40.00 to 50.00 
Sulphate screenings, dom. 40.00 to 50.00 
Groundwood, domestic and 






Canadian ...................... 65.00 to 67.50 
PAPER 
f.0.b. New York City 
Boards— Der ton 

BD ccnp Ge 

Chip ee §=675.00— 

Chip, tube and can . $0.00— 
Chip. full blending . 82.50— 

Chip, sgl. mila. lined... 82.50— 
Coated, white patent 

Been SRGS— 

-020 and heavier... .- 100.00— 
Kraft liner ..................... 95.00 to 105.00 
Filled News 77.50— 

Cc i 85.00— 





Book Papers—f.o.b. mill with quantity, 
weight, manufacturing and other differ- 
entials allowed: 

(Per cwt. in ton lots) 
Uncoated (Untrimmed) 
Book, White (M. F.)— 
Grade E. F. .................-...--- 15.40— 


CiS Litho (Nen-Varsish)_... — 
Writing Papers—f.o.b. mill with zone, 
quantity, packing and other differentials 
allowed: 
Rag Content Bond— 
(In Ton Lots) 

per cwt. 


Extra 100% Rag ........ 51.40— 
100% 44.55— 
33.90— 
28.10— 
24.85— 

















Rag Content Ledger— 
(In Ton Lots) 


Extra 100% Rag ......................... 
















100% Rag 
75% Rag ' 
50% Ra . 29. 
25% Rag ............... ~. 26.15— 
Sulphite Bond— 
per cwt. 
Air dry, watermarked .... — 
No. 1 watermarked... 17.50— 
No. 2 watermarked... 16.60— 
No, 4 watermarked... 15.60— 





Sulphite Ledger— 


No. 1 watermarked... 
No. 2 watermarked... 
No. 4 watermarked... 


Glassine (f.0.b. mill)— 











per cwt 
Embossed (25 Ib. up)... — 
Bleached (25 Ib. up)..... — 
Unbleached (25 lb. up)... — 
Greaseproof— 
Bleached (25 Ib. up)... — 
Unbleached (25 Ib. up)... — 
News— 
per ton 
Rolls, Standard 
Contract) ................... 100.00 to 103.00 
Rolls (Spot) (Nominal) 
ES cccnteercennte nine SIGES— 
Tissues (Carlots)— 
per ream 
White No. 1....... 1.55— 
White No. 2... 1.20— 





Bleached Anti 
Colored ..... = 
Anti- Tarnish “Kraft 
 .... aE 
Napkins, semi- ~crepe 

(12% Ib. to M sbts.) 

EE 
Napkins, full crepe ‘and 

emb’sed 
(12% Ib. to M shts.) 


7, 
Toilet. Bleached 

(M. shts.) per cs.......... 
Toilet, Unbleached 

(M. shts.) per cs........... 


Towels— 


Rr) hed 





(Ee 
Wrappings (Kraft)— 


Super-Standard .............. 
No, 1 _ —F- a 


Goendend — 

pf: ns 
Wrappings (Sulphite and 

Bleached Kraft)— 

(Rolls, f.0.b. mill) 


Bleached Papers— 


M.F. & M.G. Waxing. 
20 Ib. (Carloads = 
(10,000 Ib.) .............. 
Drug wrapp., 35 Ib... 


Unbleached Papers— 
Com. Gr. Butch. 40 Ib. 











Envp. Mia. (Prices based 
on large sheets untrim’d 
ream marked, in bdls.) 


“— Mia. 35 Ib. up— 





M.G. Sulphite and Kraft 
(other than =a 
Grade B20 Ib. ...... 
Grade A-22 Ib. ... 








-80— 


6.80 to 6. 
5.75— 


per case 


4.50— 


wees" 
ses 
2 O~ wo 
Rats 


| #2223 
S 


per cwt. 





jin Ways! 


INCREASE PRODUCTION SPEED 
IMPROVE PRODUCT QUALITY 
™ REDUCE STEAM COST 


* Stickle paper drying systems create conditions 
favorable for production at maximum efficiency 
and economy. Effective dryer drainage at all 
pressures and close control of steam to dryers, 
automatically modulated for varying requirements 
of the sheet, permit uniform drying at high speed. 
Steam saving up to 20 per cent further reduces per 
ton cost of paper dried. Bulletin No. 160 and 160-A 
supply further information that will interest you. 


Stickle Automatic Tension 
and Thermal Control holds 
moisture content of sheet 
within a fractional per cent 
variation. Reduces cock- 
ling, curing and shrinkage 
and prevents dryer snap- 
offs 






Automatic Differential Valve: Free cir- 
culation and complete drainage at all 
pressures. Micro Adjustable Orifices: 
Visible check on individual dryers. 
Stickle Vacuum Differential Drainage: 
Provides +e range from 15” of 
vacuum to 12 Ibs. steam pressure. 


























STICKLE STEAM SPECIALTIES COMPANY 
2215 Valley Avenve + INDIANAPOLIS 18, INDIANA 


Successfully 
Serving Paper and. 
Paper Board Mills 
for More than 

40 Years 

© Supplies Rapid Circulation of Steam through Dryers ¢ Provides Rapid 
Removal of Condensate and Gases ¢ Increases Production ¢ Eliminates 
Steam Waste « Reduces Drying Pressure to Minimum e improves Quality 
of Product e Gives Visible Operation of Dryers e Provides Sensitive Auteo- 


matic Control e Assures Accurate Modulated Temperature @ Holds 
Moisture to Predetermined Content. 
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WHERE rod Connectors COUNT! 
Go 





1—SILVER BRAZED CONSTRUCTION 
2—BELLOWS OF HEAVY MONEL 
3—GRAPHITE POSITIVE SEALING 
4—BALL BEARING RADIAL THRUST 
5—SHAFT OF SPECIAL STEEL 


The most efficient and economical connection 
to revolving shafts or drums, for heating or 
cooling purposes. 


Available from Stock in Pipe Sizes 
from 1/2" to 3" Plain & Syphon Types 


Standard ALL-PURPOSE ROTARY UNIONS 
for such applications as Steam up to 150 
P.S.1. Hot Oil to 550° F, Coolants, Air, Gases, 
Water, Brine, Vacuum, Alternate Mixtures, 
Speeds up to 1000 R.P.M. and others. 


FOR HIGHER SPEEDS, PRESSURE, 
TEMPERATURE AND DOWTHERM. 


Write for Recommendations or Special Designs 


Engineers and Maintenance Men favor RO- 
TARY UNIONS because of their positive seal- 
ing, economy, and dependability, with out- 
standing performance on Cooling Rolls, Web 
driven Rolls, Dryers, Coaters and Calenders. 
Note the neat easy installation. ROTARY 
UNION Ball Bearing construction cuts fric- 
tion drag to only a fraction of old type pack- 
ing joints. A great savings in horsepower. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE explaining advantages of 
using ROTARY UNIONS in your mil iit 


Agents in principal cities and Canada 


PERFECTING SERVICE COMPANY 


330 Atando Ave., Charlotte, North Carolina 
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Index to Advertisers 


When writing them, please mention The Paper Industry and Paper World 


Refer to the Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and Engineering Handbook at your 
mill office, for complete listing of all advertisers’ products 














Acme Steel Company : . 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co............. +1040 
American Brake Shoe Company --- 1108 
American Defibrator, Inc.... ies 

American Hoist & Derrick Co... = 
American 


American Manganese Steel Div., 

Brake Shoe Co..... oe 1108 
Anheuser-Busch, Sac... . ‘ 
Anthracite Equipment Corporation 1128 


Appleton Machine Company, The 

Appleton Wire Works, Inc. 

Appleton Woolen Mills . 1030 
Armstrong Machine Works 

Askania Regulator Company 

Asten-Hill Mfg. Co.... 

Atkins and Company, E. C. 

Aurora Pump Company. 


Bagley & Sewall Co., The 
Bailey Meter Company , 
Baker & Adamson Products, General Chem- 


ical Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp... 
Bauer Bros. Co., The 1115 
Beloit Iron Works ; 1019 
Biggs Boiler Works Co., The 
Bird Machine Company 1044 
Birmingham Tank Company 1139 
Black-Clawson Co., The 1025 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
Bowser, Incorporated 


Bowsher Co., The N. P. 1141 
Brown Instruments Division, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company 


Butterworth & Sons Company, H. W. 1131 
Cady and Company, E. J. 1139 
Cameron Machine Co. 1038 


Carter Products Corporation 
Carthage Machine Co. 


Chain Belt Company 1093 
Cheney Bigelow Wire Works ith Cover 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 1024 
Chicago Electric Company 1117 
Chicago Metal Hose Corp. 1097 


Clark Equipment Compute. Industrial Truck 
Division - ‘ ? 

Classified Advertising 

Cleary Corporation, W. A. 


Cleveland Tramrail Division, Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co......................--.ccc 
Coes Company, Loring 1131 
Continental Foundry & Machine Co. 1123 
Crane Co.......... 1104 

Crane Packing Company 

Curlator Corporation 

Darnell Corporation, Ltd. 1132 
Dempster Brothers, Inc. ...1094 
DeZurik Shower Company 

Dicalite Div., Great Lakes Carbon Corp..... 
Dickson Company, The . 1060 
Dietert Company, Harry W. , 

Dilts Machine Works 1025 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry 

Downingtown Mfg. Co. 1022 
Draper Brothers Company sooullbae 
Dreshfield, Arthur C. ; 1124 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 1020 


Duriron Co., Inc., The 


Eastwood-Nealley Corporation 1049 
Economy Pumps, Inc. 
Egan & Co., Frank W. 1139 


Electric Machinery Mfg. Co. 

Electro-Alloys Div., American Brake Shoe 
Company 

English China Clays Sales Corp.. : 1115 


Fawick Airflex Company, Inc.........................1039 
Ferguson & Co., Hardy 6S........ ee 1135 
Fischer & Porter Co.... ai , 
Fitchburg Screen Plate Co., Inc... 1125 
Fleishel Lumber Company......... 1118 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co........ : : 
Foxboro Company, The. : 
Fritz Publications, Inc.................... 1143, 1147 
Fulton Iron Works Company....... 1026 


Garlock Packing Co., The 
General Chemical Division, Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation.. 


Glidden Company, The : 
Goulds Pumps, Inc... va 1037 


Grinnell Company, Inc........ 
Guest & Sons, C. M. 1124 


Hamilton-Thomas Corp. ‘ 
Hanchett Manufacturing Co. : 1121 


Harrington & King Perforating Co. 1119 


Harris-Seybold Company...... 2nd Cover 
Hercules Powder Company... nee 


Hills-McCanna Company... foes 

Hollabaugh and Dreshfield eae 124 
Hooper & Sons Co., Wm. E. = 1089 
Hubinger Company, The................... 1141 
Hudson-Sharp Machine Company 1135 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. —_——— 
Huyck & Sons, F. C.. ene NT ee: 1080 
Infilco, Incorporated 1085 


Ingalls Iron Works Company n<ssesmneenae 
International Nickel Co., Inc.. iin 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The.. 1058 
Jenkins Bros............. 1042 
Jenssen Company, Inc., G. D. 1115 
Johnson Corporation, The. 


Jones Foundry & Machine Co., W. A. 1141 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 1098 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. . 

Kelco Company. ; isieednianehiaintel ..-.1048 


Klipfel Valves, Inc....... 
Koppers Company, Inc.. 


Langston Co., Samuel M. ; 

Lawton Company, The C. A. ; 1126 
Layne & Bowler, Inc. ‘ one DS 
Lewellen Manufacturing Co. Ny 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., The 1131 
Link-Belt Company............. ‘ 1083 
Lockport Felt Company ; 1101 
Lodding Engineering Corp.................... 1102 
Lunkenheimer Co., The 5 1036 


Magnus Metal Corporation 

Mason-Neilan Regulator Company 

Mathieson Chemical Corporation 

Michigan Steel Casting Co......... 1139 
Midwest Piping & Supply Co., Inc.. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.. 

Morden Machines Company 


Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc. 1035 
Murray Mfg. Co., D. J........ 1117 
Nash Engineering Co., The 1032 
National Aluminate Corporation 1051 
National Aniline Division, Allied Chemical 


& Dye Corp. 1029 
(Continued on facing page) 
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National Safety Council, Inc..................... 1143 
National Tuberculosis Assn..................... 

Naylor Pipe Company 1050 
Nopco Chemical Company. 

Norton Companiy............... 


Oakite Products, Inc......... it bit 
Ohio Injector Co., The. 

Oliver United Filters, Inc... aaanteniasiened 
Owen Bucket Company, The..............................1143 





Palmer Filcer Equipment Company.. ...1128 
Paper & Industrial Appliances, Inc.. ----- 1090 
Peerless Pump Div., Food Machinery and 
Chemical orporation IE EE 

Perfecting Service Company........................... 1146 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F........... , ...- 1034 
Permutit Company, The.......................... — | 
Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment Co.................1046 
Poole Foundry & Machine Co...........................1119 
Posey Iron Works, Inc.......................... acbaaee 

Powell Company, The Wm...............................1086 
Pusey & Jones Corp., The........ pease 1055 


Reading Chain & Block Corp.......... selina 
Rice Barton Corporation.................................. 
Rice Barton Research Corp........................... = 
ee te 

Rogers & Co., Samuel C 


Rohm & Haas Company, Resinous Products 
RUIN . sctcsussatuctnatstiedintminnmadien 


Roots-Connersville Blower Corp..... 

Ross Engineering Corp., J. O.......................... 
Ross Heater & Mfg. Co., Inc......................... 
R-S_ Products Corporation................... 1111 





Sandusky Foundry & Machine Co.. 


Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works, The............ 1139 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co.............................. 1025 
Shuler & Benninghofen................ site bnidanal 1041 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co.................... 
Smith Corporation, A. Q.Q.................cecccccecsose- 1043 
Solvay Sales Division, Allied Chemical & 
OR TEE 1144 
Southern Coal Company, Inc... Guteieieotenaaie 
Standard Oil Co. (Imdiama)........0000........... 1033 
Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co.....................1106 
Stein, Hall & Company, Inc..... ‘ 1119 
Stickle Steam Specialties Co................ -- 1145 
Stowe-Woodward, Inc................ settiaenconmeiaead 
Sutherland Refiner Corporation.............. ...1027 
Swenson Evaporator Company......... ‘Ast Cover 
Swift & Company............ ; és 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The........... 1031 


Titanium Pigment Corporation... 

Torrington Co., Bantam Bearings Divisiea. 1107 
Tracerlab, Inc... — 
Turner Halsey Company... sialiabilitcapeiionnigasici 


Union Pacific Railroad Company.................... 
U.S.A.—Treasury Dept........ paanecssns ile 
U. S. Stoneware Company ; 


Valley Iron Works Company ---. 1148 
Vanderbiit Co., Inc., R. T.... ; 
Waldron Corporation, John....... = 

Walker Welding and Machine Co................... 
Waterbury & Soms Co., Heicce.ccccccccecccecceeoe--e- 1115 
Waterbury Fele Co., The-..-.2-....0...-ccecceecseeceeune- 1135 
Western Precipitation Corp... ccco.n- ‘ 
Westinghouse Electric Corp............... 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co...................... 3rd ‘Genes 
Whiting Corporation... ist Cover 


Williams-Gray Company.. — — 
Worthington Pump & idiiien Cosp.. ee 1028 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation..................1061 


Yarnall-Waring Compamy.......2...........0000--0000- 











New! The 1949-50 Edition . . . 


PAPER AND PULP 
MILL CATALOGUE 
Engineering Handbook 
isin your mill office 


The following firms catalogue their 
products in the 1949-50 edition. 


Adell Chemical Congeey 
a & Curtis Mfg. Co., 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company 
American Cyanamid Co. 
(Industrial Chemicals Div.) 
American Defibrator. 
American wy os Mach’ y & 


Engr. Wks., 
Aggines Machine Co., The 
Armour and Company & 
Subsidiaries 
Armstrong Machine Works 
Arrow Tank pany, inc. 
Atkins and Company, E 
Aurora Pump Company 


Bagley and Sewall Co., The 

Bauer Bros. Company, “The 

Becco Sales Corporation 

Beloit Iron Wor! 

Bird Machine Gompeey 

Black-Clawson Co., 

Blaw-Knox Ditision (Blaw- 
ox Co.) 

Bowser, Inc. : 

Buckman Laboratories, Inc. 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Buffalo Pumps, Inc 

1 Dunton Pulp Co., 
c. 


Cameron Machine Company 
Carthage Machine Company 
Cash oneeny. A. W 
<Hemiput F rocess, Inc. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Cincinnati Grinders Inc. 
Cincinnati Milling Machine 











o e 
Continental Foundry & 
Machine Company 


Dean Brothers Pumps, Inc. 
Dean Hill Pump Company 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 
DeZurik Shower Company 
Dilts Machine Works 
meg oe Mfg. Co. 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 


Electric Steel Foundey 
English China Clays Sales Corp. 


Falk Corporation, The 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
Fitchburg Screen Plate Co., 


Inc. 
Fleishel Lumber Company 
Foote Bros. Gear and Machine 
Corporation 
Foster Wheeler Corporation 


Foxboro Company, The 


Garlock Packing Co., The 
General American Transpor- 
tation Corporation 
Gibbs-Brower Company, Inc. 
a Falls Machine orks, 


Goslin-Birmingham Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc. 


Graver Tank & Manufacturing 
Co., Inc. sn a 
Gagees Water Conditioning 


Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Company 
Gwilliam pany, The 


Hardinge Company, Inc. 

Harris Seybold em 

Hauser-Stander 7 Co., 

Hendrick Mfg. 

Hermann Mfg. Co > i, 

Hewitt Machine Co., J. W 

Hewitt Transmission ag 

Hills-McCanna Compa 

Holyoke Machine - 
edeon- Sharp Machine Co. 

Huss Lumber Company 

Improved Paper Machinery 
orporation 

Infilco Inc. 

James Gear Mig. Co., -D. O. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The 

ohns-Manville 

Johnson & Carlson 

Johnsen Corporation, 4 

ones & Sons angers, § 

Jones Foundry Lt 


< 
3 
“ 
. 





Co., W. A. . 
Joy Manufacturing Company 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
Kin ~— Foundry & Machine 
° 


Ladish Co. 
Langston Co., Samuel M. 


Lawrence Machine & Pump 
Corporation 

Leader Iron Works, Inc. 

Link-Belt Company 


Mason-Neilan Regulator C. 
Maxson Automatic Mach. 
Merrick Scale Mfg. 

Michigan Pipe Com any 
Midwest-Fulton Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co., The 
Morris Machine Works 
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Moyno Pane S Div., Robbins 
& Myers, inc 
Murray Mig Co., D. J. 


National Aluminate Corp. 

Naylor Pi + ad Company 

Nichols leceriog & 
Research 

Nate & Wood P Machine Co., 


Northern Engineering Works 
Ohio Grease Company, The 


Paper and Industrial Appli- 
Perfecti ¢ Ser Co 
erfecting Service Compan 
Perkins & Inc., i. r. 
Portland eee & Tank 
Works, Inc. 
Posey Iron Works, Inc, 
Pusey & Jones Corp., 


Record Foundry & Mach. Co. 
Research Corporation 

Rice Barton Corporation 

Rice Barton Research Corp. 
Robbins & Myers, Inc. 
ponesnens Engineering Sales 
Roofing Machinery Mfg. Co. 
- ersville Blower 


.. ea Corp., J. O. 
R-S Products Corporation 


Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
WwW 


(7) 
Sarco Company, Inc 
Seybold Division, Hecsto-Sep- 
id Compa: pacy 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Simpson Co., The Orville 
Smith Co: ems C A. O. 
Spraying Systems Company 
Sprout, Waldron & Company 
Stebbins Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Swenson Evaporator Eompeny 
re Manufacturing Corp. 





NATAL 


aylor-Stiles & Company 

oledo Scale Compan: 
Tris Machine orks 
Tube Turns, Iac. 


Valley Iron Works Company 


Waldron Corporation, Joho 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 
Warren Steam Pump Co. 
Whiting Corporation 

Wiley Alloy Tube Company 


Yarnall-Waring Company 


Mention the PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE when making inquiries. 
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and HEADBOX hy VALLEY 
































On more and more 
paper machines it’s 
Inlet and Headbox by 


VALLEY 


FORMATION CALIPER 
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| 1 Weourne 3129 standing 18 ipod thigh * 
im band 20'teetr across the machine, with interior 
+ Of sotin.smooth stainless.ste ll. 
_exterior surfaces finished with six cogts of | 
bauked-on Lithcote for lasting glossiand 
| perpetual jrust- preventian, this giant i$ one © 
7 


+ of the five major southern kraft installations 
| of VALLEY STOCK ENTRANCE EQUIPMENT. __ 
| made this year. And the customer's er | 

"We are Woe vay A oe oe 
° ALLEY TH Nr S$ cO., | Appleton Wis mn 
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ata te tt +4} 




















LEVEL SHEET INCREASED SPEED HIGHER TEST 
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Pre-logging is the harvesting in advance of 
smaller trees which otherwise would be damaged 
or destroyed if left until the big trees are logged. 
This isn’t as simple as it sounds. To pre-log efii- 
ciently meant devising special new and mobile 
logging equipment. 

However, the effort is justified in the recovery 
of many cords per acre of good clean material, 


highly desirable in the manufacture of sulphite 
or sulphate pulp. 



































Pre-logging fits into the method of “block” 
harvesting as used in the Douglas fir region, 
where forest lands are clearcut in a patchwork 
pattern, leaving blocks of seed tnees as a source 
of regeneration. This is all part of the cycle of 
growth, harvest and regrowth known as Tree 
Farming. 

Weyerhaeuser’s use of the pre-logging method 
is another step toward more complete utilization 
of the timber crop. 
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